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Das Logo des Deutschen Instituts für Japanstudien stellt zwei überlap- 
pende Blätter des Ginkgobaumes (Ginkgo biloba, japanisch ichö) dar. Dieser 
in Ostasien und besonders in Japan heimische Baum wurde von dem be- 
kannten deutschen Japanforscher Engelbert Kämpfer (1651-1716) erst- 
mals wissenschaftlich beschrieben und nach Europa gebracht. Auch die 
Schreibung Ginkgo (aus sinojapanisch ginkyö) geht auf ihn zurück. 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe schrieb 1815 ein im West-Östlichen Divan 
enthaltenes Gedicht auf diesen Baum. Die Handschrift schmückte er mit 
zwei in Heidelberg gepflückten Ginkgoblättern und schenkte sie Marian- 
ne von Willemer. 

Der Ginkgo ist zudem der „Baum der Präfektur Tokyo", die seit 1989 ein 
dem Ginkgoblatt im Aussehen angenähertes T (Initiale des Namens 
Tokyo) im Wappen führt. Zwei gekreuzte Ginkgoblätter zieren seit 1948 
das Wappen der Universität Tokyo, woraus die in Japan geläufige Verbin- 
dung des Ginkgoblattes mit Stätten der Forschung und Wissenschaft 
herrührt. 
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Vorwort 



Die Japanstudien nehmen in der deutschsprachigen Forschungslandschaft 
eine exponierte Stellung ein, sind sie doch nach wie vor die einzige japan- 
wissenschaftliche Fachzeitschrift mit einem konsequent angewandten 
peer reviezv-System. Übrigens werden auch die Publikationen in der DIJ- 
Monographienreihe wie weitere wissenschaftliche DlJ-Veröffentlichun- 
gen durch Fachgutachter geprüft. Was im Zeitalter der Globalisierung, wo 
der Ruf nach Wettbewerb und Qualitätssicherung immer lauter wird, 
auch für die Wissenschaft eingefordert wird, versuchen wir auf diese Wei- 
se in unseren Publikationen umzusetzen. 

Vor nicht allzu langer Zeit haben jedoch zwei prominente Kollegen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten das Gutachtersystem von Fachzeitschriften einer 
sehr fundamentalen Kritik unterworfen. Ihrer Meinung nach fungieren 
die etabliertesten japanwissenschaftlichen Organe des anglophonen 
Raums als scharfe Wachhunde und gewalttätige Unterdrücker von Theo- 
rie. Rezensionen wiederum liefen allzu oft nur auf ein Herummäkeln an 
Übersetzungen hinaus. Kurz, diese Fachzeitschriften übernähmen Kon- 
trollfunktionen, die ihnen nicht zustünden, und verhinderten die Verbrei- 
tung von innovativer Forschung. Starker Tobak, den Harry Harootunian 
und Naoki Sakai (in ihrem Dialog über „Japan Studies and Cultural Stu- 
dies" in Positions 7:2, 1999) hier schmauchen. 

Doch wie stehen eigentlich diesbezüglich die Japanstudien da? Sie sind 
in ihrem 16. Jahrgang zugegebenermaßen noch dabei, sich als internatio- 
nale Fachzeitschrift von Rang zu etablieren. Erfreulicherweise rekrutieren 
sich die Autorinnen und Autoren mittlerweile aus fast allen Kontinenten, 
und auch unsere Gutachten holen wir aus allen Himmelsrichtungen ein. 
Was indes die deutschsprachige wie die europäische Wissenschaftsland- 
schaft im allgemeinen von der amerikanisch geprägten unterscheidet, ist 
das Nebeneinander unterschiedlicher wissenschaftlicher Stile und theore- 
tisch-methodologischer Ansätze. Mit anderen Worten, der Druck, sich be- 
stimmten akademischen Moden und herrschenden Stilen anzupassen, ist 
weniger stark. Dies bildet sich auch in den Japanstudien ab, und das ist gut 
so. Es bewahrt sie vor dem hegemonialen Gehabe, das die zitierten ame- 
rikanischen Kollegen fürchten. Was unsere Gutachter allerdings sicher- 
stellen sollen, ist die wissenschaftliche Originalität und Qualität der Bei- 
träge. In diesem Sinne tragen die Gutachter wie die Autoren und die 
Redaktion gleichermaßen zum Renomme unseres Jahrbuchs bei. 

Die Beiträge zum diesjährigen Schwerpunktthema „Grenzgänge - 
(De-)Konstruktion kollektiver Identitäten in Japan" zeigen in Form von 
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Fallstudien im Verein mit theoretischen Überlegungen zum Diskurs über 
Differenz, Homogenität und Divergenz eine Möglichkeit auf, den Topos 
von der japanischen Gruppenorientiertheit, der u.a. ein zentrales Argu- 
ment in der Nz'/jon/m rem -Debatte bildet, neu zu beleuchten. Zwar vermö- 
gen die sich vornehmlich mit marginalisierten gesellschaftlichen Gruppen 
befassenden Beiträge nicht alle Aspekte der Fragestellung abzudecken, 
die sich ja auch beispielsweise auf die Interdependenz mehrerer Gruppen 
bezieht. Oftmals aber konnten durch Schwerpunktthemen eines Jahr- 
buchs Anstöße zu weiterer Forschung gegeben werden, die dann biswei- 
len in späteren Ausgaben der Japanstudien dokumentiert wurden. Möge 
auch dieses Thema seine Fruchtbarkeit längerfristig unter Beweis stellen. 

Auch in diesem Jahr wird der Schwerpunktteil durch Varia-Beiträge 
und Rezensionen ergänzt, die das thematische und disziplinäre Spektrum 
des Bandes noch einmal erweitern. Den Gutachtern wie vor allem den 
Herausgebern dieses Bandes, Andrea Germer und Andreas Moerke, sei 
herzlich für ihren Einsatz gedankt! 

Das kommende Jahrbuch 17 steht anlässlich der Initiative „Deutschland 
in Japan 2005/2006" im Zeichen des Schwerpunkts „Deutschland in 
Japan" und wird sich mit den vielfältigen wechselseitigen Rezeptions- 
sowie Kooperationsprozessen in Kultur und Wissenschaft, in Wirtschaft 
und Politik befassen. 

Tokyo, im Herbst 2004 Irmela Hijiya-Kirschnereit 
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Grenzgänge - Zur (De-)Konstruktion sozialer 
Gruppen und kollektiver Identitäten in Japan. 

Eine Hinleitung 



Andrea Germer 



The ,other' is never outside or beyond us; it emergesforce- 
fidly, within cultural discourse, iahen zoe think we speak 
most intimately and indigenously ,between ourselves'. 
(Bhabha 1990: 4) 

Für die Bezeichnung von grundlegenden Formen und Merkmalen 
menschlichen Zusammenlebens gehört die „Gruppe" zu den wichtigsten 
Begriffen der Alltags- und der Wissenschaftssprache. Schließlich gehört 
jeder Mensch in modernen Gesellschaften in der Regel mehreren Gruppen 
an oder wird ihnen zugeordnet. In der soziologischen, sozialpsychologi- 
schen und anthropologischen Gruppenforschung haben sich zahlreiche 
differentielle Gruppenbegriffe und -konzepte herausgebildet, die eine 
Vielzahl von Aspekten und Funktionen unterschiedlicher Gruppenbil- 
dungen und gruppendynamischer Prozesse für die Identitätsbildung, 
Vergemeinschaftung und Vergesellschaftung des Menschen aufgezeigt 
haben und dabei keiner einheitlichen Systematisierung folgen (Guken- 
biehl und Schäfers 2001). Wir* verwenden den Begriff der Gruppe hier 
nicht nur in seiner häufigsten Anwendung als sozialisierende Kleingrup- 
pe, sondern vornehmlich in seiner weitest möglichen Auslegung, die sich 
auch auf Nationalitäten im Sinne von Benedict Andersons Imagined Com- 
munities (1991), auf Ethnien, Geschlechter und jegliche soziale Formatio- 
nen bezieht. Darüber hinaus sollen hier gesellschaftliche Gruppen als hi- 
storisch kontingente Konstrukte begriffen werden, die sich selbst nur in 
Beziehung zu und in Abgrenzung von anderen vorgestellten Gruppen 
konstituieren und deren Verhältnisse zueinander ständigen Aushand- 
lungsprozessen unterworfen sind. 

In Absetzung zu einem angenommenen westlichen Primat des „Indivi- 
duums" wurde die „Gruppe" lange Zeit als die zentrale sozioökonomi- 



Hier sind beide Herausgeberinnen gemeint, die auf der Grundlage von inten- 
siven Diskussionen und gemeinsamen Literaturrecherchen die Entscheidung 
über die Thematik des Bandes gefällt und die Struktur dieser Einleitung ent- 
worfen haben. Für hilfreiche Kommentare sei auch Ulrike Wöhr und Harald 
Conrad gedankt. 
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sehe Organisationsform der japanischen Gesellschaft betrachtet und die 
gruppeninterne Struktur und Organisation als Grundlage einer kulturell 
und sozial homogenen Gesellschaft verstanden. Diesem Verständnis liegt 
die Vorstellung von sozialisierender Kleingruppe zugrunde, deren Struk- 
tur maßgeblich für die ganze Nation sei. Es bildet eines der Hauptaxiome 
des sogenannten Nihonron oder Nihonjinron (Japan- bzw. Japanertheorien), 
eines Diskurses, der bereits in seinen Fragestellungen eine einheitliche 
und spezifisch japanische Identität voraussetzt. Hier wird Japanischsein 
meist mit der Zugehörigkeit zu einer homogenen ethnisch-nationalen 
Gruppe, Kultur und Sprachgemeinschaft gleichgesetzt und die Einzigar- 
tigkeit Japans oft durch Absetzung von einem ebenso stereotyp portrai- 
tierten „Westen" postuliert. 

Vorläufer dieses vielgestaltigen akademischen und außerakademischen 
Diskurses liegen in der Vorkriegs- und Kriegszeit mit Werken wie Watsuji 
Tetsurös Füdo [Wind und Erde] (1935) und mit für den Diskurs nicht un- 
typischen ausländischen Beschreibungen Japans wie Ruth Benedicts The 
Chrysanthemum and the Szuord (1946). Der eigentliche Boom an Werken der 
kulturellen Selbstbetrachtung, Selbstkonstruktion und Selbstbehauptung 
erstreckt sich jedoch von den 1960er bis in die 1980er Jahre und wird oft 
mit dem enormen wirtschaftlichen Aufstieg Japans in jenem Zeitraum so- 
wie der Notwendigkeit der Selbstverortung der Japaner und der Begrün- 
dung ihres wirtschaftlichen Erfolges für das Ausland erklärt. Nicht zuletzt 
hier wurde die festgefügte Vorstellung eines spezifisch japanischen 
„Gruppendenkens" auf allen sozialen, wirtschaftlichen und politischen 
Ebenen zum zentralen Erklärungsfaktor stilisiert. Die Flut an journalisti- 
schen und akademischen Publikationen, an Vorträgen und Thematisie- 
rungen in den Massenmedien ist fast unüberschaubar. Eine Bibliographie 
zum Nihonjinron von 1996, die auch kritische Aufarbeitungen enthält, 
zählt 11.300 Einträge (Nichigai Asoshietsu Henshübu 1996), wobei auch 
seither zum Thema publiziert wird, wenngleich in geringerem Umfang als 
vor den 1990er Jahren. 



Homogenität und Differenz 

Die Behauptung der Homogenität und die Leugnung oder das Ignorieren 
vielfältiger sozialer und politischer Differenzen, Überschneidungen und 
Widersprüche in Hinblick auf Geschlecht, Ethnizität, Religion, Lebensfor- 
men und Sexualität bilden den gemeinsamen Nenner unterschiedlichster 
emischer und etischer Darstellungen, die dem Nihonron zuzuordnen sind. 
Im Rahmen der kulturellen und ethnischen Identitätssuche und Selbstver- 
ortung fällt der japanischen Sprache eine Schlüsselrolle zu, wie etwa in 
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den Schriften des Linguisten Suzuki Tadao, der die These der Besonder- 
heit und der Homogenität von japanischer Sprache, Religion und Lebens- 
stilen verficht (Hijiya-Kirschnereit 1985). Zahlreiche Kritiker haben seit 
den 1980er Jahren vor allem die Homogenitätsthesen des Nihonjinron zu 
Sprache, Kultur und Nation in Monographien politisch-ideologisch hin- 
terfragt (Miller 1982, Dale 1986), aus empirisch-soziologischer Perspektive 
widerlegt (Mouer und Sugimoto 1986), als ethnische Identitätstheorien 
behandelt (Yoshino 1992), als Genealogien intellektueller Konstruktionen 
historisch untersucht (Oguma 1995, 1998) und im Rahmen der Wissensan- 
thropologie als kulturelles Modell einer hegemonialen Ideologie (Befu 
2001) definiert. All diese Werke (außer Oguma) wurden im vorangehen- 
den Jahrbuch des DIJ {Japanstudien 15) in einem Aufsatz von Klaus Voll- 
mer (2003) als „große Tradition" der kritischen Rezeption des Japandis- 
kurses bezeichnet und nun ihrerseits einer Kritik unterzogen. Bei allem 
Erfolg, die Theorien des Japandiskurses ideologiekritisch zu durchleuch- 
ten und empirisch zu widerlegen, konstatiert Vollmer einen Mangel an 
methodischer Reflexion über die Bedeutung der sprachlichen Repräsenta- 
tion, genauer, über den eigenen vermeintlich „objektiven" wissenschaftli- 
chen Standort und über vermeintlich universale Konzepte von „Indivi- 
dualität" und „Homogenität". Auf der anderen Seite gesteht er Teilen 
eines methodisch fundierten Nihonron auch die Möglichkeit der Dekon- 
struktion westlich geprägter, sich jedoch universal gerierender Modelle 
zwischenmenschlicher Beziehungen und gesellschaftlicher Organisation 
zu (Vollmer 2003:54). 



Grenzgänge: Mehrheiten und Minderheiten 

Neben den direkten Auseinandersetzungen, die den Nihonjinron selbst 
zum Objekt der theoretischen Analyse machen, sind eine Reihe von Mo- 
nographien und Sammelbänden erschienen, welche die imaginierte Ho- 
mogenität durch die Thematisierung und die gezielte Analyse von Min- 
derheitspositionen relativieren (DeVos und Wagatsuma 1972; Lee und 
DeVos 1981; DeVos und Wetherall 1983; Neary 1989) und vor allem in den 
letzten Jahren sich nicht nur historisch oder empirisch soziologisch, son- 
dern auch theoretisch der Herausforderung stellen, den „Mythos" (Hens- 
hall 1999) oder die „Illusion" (Weiner 1997) der Homogenität zu entlarven. 
Die sich in kritischer Absetzung vom Nihonron verstehenden soziologi- 
schen und anthropologischen Ansätze der Beschreibung der japanischen 
Gesellschaft gründen ihre Dokumentationen und Analysen meist explizit 
auf dem binären Prinzip von Minderheiten vs. Mehrheiten, wobei die the- 
matisierten Minderheiten - Burakumin, Ainu, Koreaner oder Chinesen - 
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fast ausschließlich ethnischer oder sozialer Art sind. So werden etwa in 
Michael Weiners grundlegendem Sammelband zu Japan 's Minorities (Wei- 
ner 1997) ausschließlich die Kategorien Ethnizität und soziale Stigmatisie- 
rung behandelt, wobei andere Kategorien, wie etwa Geschlecht oder Se- 
xualität, weder erwähnt noch in die Analyse einbezogen werden. Eben 
dies unternimmt Kenneth Henshall (1999), der sich gegen eine „übertrie- 
bene" Fokussierung auf Minderheiten zur Beschreibung der japanischen 
Gesellschaft wendet und sich für eine ausgewogene Berücksichtigung von 
gender, margins and mainstream ausspricht. Doch auch er entkommt dem bi- 
nären Paradigma nicht, das dem sowohl gesellschaftlichen als auch wis- 
senschaftlichen Diskurs um Differenz, Einheitlichkeit und Divergenz un- 
terliegt und in dem Gruppen oft als relativ fixe soziale, ethnische, 
geschlechtliche und andere Akteure vorgestellt werden. 

Brian McVeigh (2004) hat jüngst in seinem komplexen und auf den in- 
ternationalen Vergleich angelegten Analyse-Modell von Nationalismen in 
Japan dem Homogenitätsmythos mit dem Verweis auf die individuelle, 
ethnische und kulturelle Vielfalt widersprochen und ein monolithisches 
Verständnis sowohl von Minderheiten als auch von Mehrheiten abge- 
lehnt: 

"Homogeneity," whether understood as racial or ethnic, may be a 
convenient word for certain journalists, politicians, and political sci- 
entists, but it has little use for describing a modern society of 126 mil- 
lion individuals. Moreover, Japan's diversity is also evident in the 
number of Okinawans, Koreans, Chinese, Burakumin, and pre- and 
post-1945 immigrants from Asia who belie any monolithic view of Ja- 
pan. And it is misguided to posit a "mainstream" Japan vis-ä-vis mi- 
nority groups, as if the former were homogeneous. (McVeigh 2004: x) 

Nicht nur die Inhomogenität von Mehrheiten und Minderheiten, sondern 
auch ihre diskursive Konstruiertheit und die vielfältigen und wider- 
sprüchlichen Überschneidungen und Grenzgänge sollen im vorliegenden 
Band in den Blick genommen werden. 

Die Dekonstruktion von Identitätsdiskursen, aber auch von binären 
Schemata wie Minderheiten/Mehrheiten und die kritische Rekonstrukti- 
on der japanischen Geschichte wird in jüngster Zeit mit einem zum Teil 
multiperspektivischen Rekurs auf die Kategorien Ethnizität, Nation, Ge- 
schlecht und Sexualität unternommen (McVeigh 2004; Aoki et al. 2002; Ku- 
roda und Nagano 2002; Roberson und Suzuki 2002). In diesem Sinne sol- 
len auch hier gesellschaftliche Gruppen als Konstrukte begriffen werden, 
die sich entlang der Indikatoren und Kategorien Geschlecht/Sexualität, 
Ethnizität/ Kultur und soziale Gruppen/ Lebensstile durch Abgrenzung 
voneinander ausbilden und ihr Selbstbild durch die Konstruktion eines 
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„Anderen" hervorbringen. Allein die Tatsache, daß jedes Individuum 
mehreren Gruppen angehört, die unterschiedliche kollektive Identitäten 
zu formieren suchen, macht deutlich, daß sich in der Identitätspolitik und 
den Bildungsprozessen von Gruppen Überlappungen, Widersprüche und 
Reibungen ergeben. Forderungen nach eindeutigen Identitäten sind im- 
mer umstritten und ständigen Aushandlungsprozessen unterworfen. Pro- 
zessen und Mustern der Interdependenz von Gruppen ist daher besonde- 
re Aufmerksamkeit zu schenken. Uns war es ein Anliegen, diese 
Gruppenkonstruktionen und spezifischen Gruppenkonfigurationen nicht 
in einem binären Schema von Mehrheiten und Minderheiten zu betrach- 
ten, sondern den analytischen Blick auf die spezifischen Herstellungswei- 
sen (Prozesse, Kanäle, Technologien, Praktiken und Strategien der Her- 
vorbringung) von Gruppen in Japan zu richten. Wie formieren sich 
spezifische Verhältnisse zwischen diesen Gruppen durch Kommunikati- 
on, Raumverhalten, Habitus, politische Aushandlungs- und ökonomische 
Verteilungsprozesse? Aufweiche Weise werden Machtdifferentiale im Zu- 
gang zu Ressourcen und Produktionsmitteln, im Hinblick auf Definitions- 
macht im allgemeinen und Stigmatisierungen im besonderen ausgebildet 
oder in Frage gestellt? Bei der Beantwortung solcher Fragen interessierten 
uns besonders die Figurationen zweier oder mehrerer Gruppen, die kom- 
plexen Muster ihrer Interdependenz und die daraus erwachsenden un- 
gleichen Machtbalancen und Spannungen. 



Gruppe als Konstrukt 

Die Konstruiertheit von Gruppen, ihre vielfachen Überschneidungen und 
Instabilitäten innerhalb sich ständig verändernder Kontexte machen iden- 
titätspolitische Diskurse zur Gewährleistung der fortwährenden perfor- 
mativen Herstellung von Gruppen notwendig. Doch sei hier nicht nur auf 
den performativen, sondern auch auf den materiellen Aspekt von festen 
(Gruppen-)Strukturen, realen sozioökonomischen Machtverhältnissen, 
ethnisch-biologischen Gegebenheiten und Existenzweisen hingewiesen. 
Judith Butler hat auf die vielfältigen Reaktionen zu ihrem Buch Gender 
Trouble (Butler 1990) und ihrer darin vertretenen These von der Performa- 
tivität des sozialen und biologischen Geschlechts (gender und sex) mit ei- 
nem neuen Buch, Bodies that Matter (Butler 1993), reagiert und dort einige 
ihrer Thesen erläutert und ergänzt. Vor allem dem Mißverständnis, daß es 
sich bei Konstruktion und Performanz um Zustände und Rollen handelt, 
die beliebig gewählt und ausgetauscht werden können, begegnet sie mit 
dem Hinweis: 
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Moreover, why is it that what is constructed is understood as an arti- 
ficial and dispensable character? What are we to make of construc- 
tions without which we would not be able to think, to live, to make 
sense at all, those which have required for us a kind of necessity? Are 
certain constructions of the body constitutive in this sense: that we 
could not operate without them, that without them there would be no 
"I," no "we"? Thinking of the body as constructed demands a rethink- 
ing of the meaning of construction itself. (Butler 1993: xi) 

Auch Gruppen sind mithin kontingente Konstrukte, ohne die der Mensch, 
da er ein soziales Wesen ist, nicht existieren könnte. Demzufolge meint 
Konstruktion nicht Beliebigkeit, Austauschbarkeit, Verzichtbarkeit, son- 
dern bezeichnet die Annahme, daß Gruppen nur innerhalb der produkti- 
ven Beschränkungen von bestimmten geschlechtlich, ethnisch und sozial 
regulierten Schemata existieren und operieren. 

Beiträge 

Die Beiträge zu diesem Band sind in ihrem Verhältnis von Analyse und 
Deskription unterschiedlich gewichtet. Den ersten Block bilden die drei 
Beiträge von Ryoko Yamamoto, Ulrike Wöhr und Eric Ishiwata, bei denen 
die analytische und theoriegeleitete Herangehensweise an ihren Untersu- 
chungsgegenstand und an die spezifischen Fragen nach der wider- 
sprüchlichen Herstellung von Gruppen im Vordergrund stehen. Ethnizi- 
tät (Ishiwata), Nationalität (Yamamoto) und Geschlecht (Wöhr) und die 
Umstrittenheit von Strategien der Identitätsbildung und -zuschreibung 
bilden die jeweiligen Angelpunkte dieser Aufsätze. 

Die folgenden Beiträge von James Welker, Akemi Nakamura, Sven Saa- 
ler, Isa Ducke und Natascha Thoma heben vor allem auf die produktiven 
Aspekte der Identitätspolitik zur Formierung von Gruppen oder sozialen 
Bewegungen ab und bieten in weiten Teilen deskriptive Darstellungen ih- 
rer jeweiligen Untersuchungsgegenstände: die soziale und kulturelle For- 
mierung einer lesbischen Subkultur (Welker), die Bewegung zur Abschaf- 
fung der Registrierung von nicht-japanischen Staatsangehörigen durch 
Finger-printing (Nakamura), kolonialistische Politik und deren Diskurse 
(Saaler) und sozioökonomische Gruppen, die sich über eine eigene lokale 
Währung zusammenfinden (Ducke und Thoma). 

Was in diesem Band nicht untersucht wurde, sind neben zahlreichen 
weiteren sozialen, ökonomischen und sexuellen Gruppenformationen 
auch die „klassischen Minderheiten" Japans und deren Organisationen, 
wie beispielsweise die Burakumin. Letztere wurden, wie oben angemerkt, 
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als größte „Minderheit" Japans vielfach im Hinblick auf ihre Geschichte, 
ihre politischen Kämpfe und Erfolge analysiert; offen bleiben, wie auch 
Ian Neary (1997: 74) feststellt, Fragen nach den Gründen für immer noch 
bestehende Diskriminierungen und deren sich ändernde Erscheinungs- 
formen. Hier kann der Blick auf weniger offensichtliche Strategien sozio- 
kultureller und sozioökonomischer Stigmatisierung, wie sie beispielswei- 
se von Elias und Scotson (1993) in ihrer Fallstudie über Etablierte und 
Außenseiter untersucht wurden, zu einem tieferen Verständnis dieses 
Phänomens beitragen. Jüngere Untersuchungen zur Nutzung von neuen 
Informations- und Kommunikationstechnologien, vor allem des Internet, 
durch Burakumin (Gottlieb 2003) und andere Gruppen (Gottlieb und 
McLelland 2003) eröffnen ebenfalls das Feld für weitere differenzierte 
Analysen der sich wandelnden Kanäle und Strategien der Herstellung 
von Gruppenidentitäten. 



Thematische Beiträge 

Exemplarisch untersucht der erste Beitrag dieses Bandes, der den Titel 
„Alien Attack: The Construction of Foreign Criminality in Japan" trägt, ei- 
nen politisch-gesellschaftlichen Diskurs, in dem durch die Herstellung ei- 
nes „gefährlichen" Anderen soziale Ängste und Spannungen kanalisiert 
und gleichzeitig das Eigene als das Vertraute und Sichere affirmiert wer- 
den können. Ryoko Yamamoto zeigt in ihrer Untersuchung des japanischen 
Diskurses über „Ausländerkriminalität" die diskursiven Strategien zur 
Herstellung des Anderen auf. Sie beleuchtet diesen im gegenwärtigen Ja- 
pan vieldiskutierten soziopolitischen Komplex auf zwei Ebenen: zum ei- 
nen unterzieht sie die Zusammenstellung von Statistiken zu „Ausländer- 
kriminalität" und deren Deutungen einer kritischen Uberprüfung; zum 
anderen zeigt sie auf, wie diese Deutungen von Politikern und Medien 
aufgenommen und in politische Appelle umgesetzt werden, die Stigmati- 
sierungen herstellen oder verstärken. Wichtig für ein angemessenes Ver- 
ständnis des japanischen Diskurses zur „Ausländerkriminalität", die auch 
in anderen Ländern auf der politischen Agenda steht, sind die nationalen 
und globalen sozioökonomischen Hintergründe, auf die Yamamoto hin- 
weist: die demographischen Veränderungen in Japan mit einem steigen- 
den Bedarf an ausländischen Arbeitskräften, die globalen Migrationsströ- 
me und der Ruf nach starker Führung in Zeiten rapiden sozialen Wandels. 
Yamamoto stellt in ihrem Beitrag die imaginierte Homogenität der japani- 
schen Gesellschaft dadurch in Frage, daß sie auf die politische Verknüp- 
fung und Funktionalisierung von soziokulturellen und sozioökonomi- 
schen Themen und auf die Rolle der Kategorie Ethnizität bzw. Nationalität 
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bei der Herstellung und Reproduktion eines Gruppenimages, nämlich der 
Vorstellung des „gefährlichen Ausländers", hinweist. 

Wie umstritten Kategorien und Kategorisierungen entlang der Linien 
Ethnizität und Geschlecht in Japan selbst sind, zeigt Ulrike Wöhr in ihrem 
Beitrag „A Touchstone for Transnational Feminism: Discourses on the 
Comfort Women in 1990s Japan". Wöhr arbeitet in ihrer Darstellung und 
Diskussion des feministischen Diskurses über die sogenannten „Trost- 
frauen" (meist nicht-japanische Frauen, die während des Asiatisch-Pazifi- 
schen Krieges zur Prostitution gezwungen wurden) eine Vielzahl femini- 
stischer Positionen von Koreanerinnen (vor allem der zum Teil seit 
mehreren Generationen in Japan beheimateten zfl/mc/z/'-Koreanerinnen), 
Japanerinnen und Ainu-Japanerinnen heraus, in denen es um die Frage 
nach der Eindeutigkeit und Rangfolge der Kategorien Geschlecht und 
Ethnizität bzw. Nationalität geht. Deutlich wird das hohe und komplexe 
Niveau der theoretischen Auseinandersetzung mit Gruppenbildern und 
Identitätspolitik, die in akademischen wie in aktivistischen Kreisen statt- 
findet. Nicht nur die internationale feministische und postkoloniale Theo- 
rie zum Thema Geschlecht und Ethnizität spiegelt sich in den Kontrover- 
sen zwischen japanischen Feministinnen. Daß Feministinnen ebenfalls 
keine einheitliche Gruppe bilden, sondern einen vielstimmigen und viel- 
gestaltigen Diskurs mit unterschiedlichen Reflexions- und Aktionsebenen 
herstellen, wird von Wöhr nachvollziehbar herausgearbeitet. Bei aller 
behutsamen Problematisierung von dichotomen Zuschreibungen wie 
„Minderheiten" und „Mehrheiten" entscheidet sich Wöhr dennoch für 
den Gebrauch dieser Begriffe, da sie auch auf aktuelle politische Macht- 
verhältnisse verweisen. 

Ebenfalls an den „Rändern" von festgefügten Gruppenbildungsdiskur- 
sen und damit theoretisch weiterführend argumentiert Eric Ishiwata in sei- 
nem Beitrag „Re-Made in Japan: Nikkeijin Disruptions of Japan's Ethno- 
Spatial Boundaries". Seine Untersuchungsgegenstände sind der Populär- 
kultur (aus Werbung, Film und Fernsehen) entnommen. Ishiwata thema- 
tisiert auf der einen Seite ethnische Grenzüberschreitungen exemplarisch 
am Beispiel der Nikkeijin, japanisch-stämmiger Ausländer und Remigran- 
ten, die, wie er schreibt, weder ganz „fremd" noch wirklich „einheimisch" 
sind. Auf der anderen Seite analysiert er Werbetexte als Ausdruck japani- 
scher Selbstvergewisserungen kollektiver ethnischer Identität. Ishiwata 
richtet seinen Fokus auf das „Dazwischen" dichotomer ethnischer Kate- 
gorisierungen wie Nihonjin/gaikoknjin (Japaner /Ausländer) und auf die 
binäre Denkstruktur von innen und außen (uchi/soto), die gesellschaftli- 
chen Ein- und Ausschlußmechanismen zugrundeliegt. Dieser Struktur 
wird in den Begriffen Nihonjin/gaikoknjin nicht nur Ausdruck verliehen, 
sie wird vielmehr darin erst diskursiv hergestellt und unaufhörlich repro- 
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duziert. Folgerichtig wendet sich Ishiwata sogar gegen eine Kategorisie- 
rung der Nikkeijin als einer „Minderheit", ein Terminus, der ihm zufolge 
wiederum die dichotome Struktur und das Selbstverständnis einer als ho- 
mogen imaginierten und abgrenzbaren Mehrheit festigen hilft, anstatt sie 
kritisch zu hinterfragen. 

Während Yamamoto auf der national- und lokalpolitischen Ebene in 
Form von nationalen Statistiken und Politikeräußerungen arbeitet und 
Wöhr auf der Ebene sozialer Bewegungen und akademischer Diskurse die 
Auseinandersetzung mit Gruppe als vielfältigem Konstrukt untersucht, 
ist Ishiwatas Untersuchungsgegenstand dem Feld der kulturellen Medien 
entnommen. Bei allen dreien spielt Ethnizität eine zentrale Rolle als Signi- 
fikant einer kollektiven Identität, die jedoch, wie vor allem Wöhr mit der 
Frage nach der Rolle von Geschlecht deutlich macht, durch andere Kate- 
gorien durchkreuzt wird. 

Auch in James Welkers Beitrag „Telling Her Story: Narrating a Japanese 
Lesbian Community" bildet die Konfiguration zweier Kategorien, Sexua- 
lität und Kultur, den Mittelpunkt von Gruppenbildungsprozessen und 
Prozessen kollektiver Identitätsbildung. Welker gibt Einblick in die lokale 
Formierung einer lesbischen kulturellen und sozialen Infrastruktur sowie 
deren Geschichte, Publikationen und Treffpunkte und stellt seinen Unter- 
suchungsgegenstand in den Kontext einer größeren Bewegung von Les- 
ben, Schwulen, Bisexuellen und Transsexuellen, die sich in Japan haupt- 
sächlich in den Großräumen Tokyo und Osaka organisieren. Spezielle 
Betonung findet die Rolle von Ubersetzungen westlicher Publikationen 
zur lesbischen Sexualität. Welkers Darstellung verdeutlicht den kreativen 
und innovativen Umgang mit solch importiertem Kulturgut und die spe- 
zifische Form der Herausbildung einer keineswegs homogenen lesbi- 
schen Kultur in Japan. Implizit geht er damit auf den japanischen Lesben 
wie Feministinnen oft gemachten Vorwurf ein, daß sie keine indigenen 
Phänomene seien, sondern „fremdes" und den eigenen Traditionen nicht 
angemessenes Denken und Verhalten kopieren würden. 

In Akemi Nakamuras Beitrag „,We are all „Residents of Japan"': The Con- 
struction of Common Identity and the Success of the Anti-Fingerprinting 
Movement" geht es ebenfalls um Strategien der Identitätsbildung zur For- 
mierung einer sozialen Bewegung. Nakamura untersucht in ihrer Fallstu- 
die die Bewegung von zarnzc/zz-Koreanerlnnen gegen die behördliche Re- 
gistrierung von Ausländerinnen durch Fingerabdruck in den 1980er 
Jahren. Die Gründe für deren Erfolg sieht Nakamura darin, daß auch gro- 
ße Teile der japanischen Bevölkerung den Zielen der Bewegung Akzep- 
tanz und Unterstützung entgegenbrachten. Interessanterweise liegen die 
Gründe hierfür wiederum in der Propagierung einer gemeinsamen Iden- 
tität als „Bewohner Japans" und somit jenseits nationalstaatlicher oder 
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ethnischer Zuweisungen und Differenzen. Beide Seiten schafften es Na- 
kamura zufolge, die engen Grenzen der eigenen ethnischen und national- 
staatlichen Identitäten zu überwinden und auf der Grundlage einer über- 
geordneten und auf die Lokalität rekurrierenden gemeinsamen Identität 
ihre politischen Ziele zu formulieren und erfolgreich durchzusetzen. 

Die historische Kontingenz ethnischer Zuschreibungen und Gruppen- 
bildungen behandelt Sven Saaler in seinem Aufsatz über die Ein- und Aus- 
gliederung, Kolonisierung und Vereinnahmung ethnisch und national 
Anderer in Japan seit der Meiji-Zeit. Saaler geht davon aus, daß „die Kon- 
struktion von Gruppen jeglicher Art stets überschattet [ist] vom Anspruch 
des Nationalstaates auf ungeteilte und absolute Loyalität seitens des Indi- 
viduums". Im Mittelpunkt des Aufsatzes, der einen Uberblick über den 
gegenwärtigen Stand der Forschung und insbesondere eine Darstellung 
von Oguma Eijis zentralen Thesen zu diesem Thema bereitstellt, stehen 
der geographisch expandierende japanische Nationalstaat und die ethno- 
politische Rhetorik seiner Rechtfertigung. Saaler geht vor allem auf die 
militärpolitischen Aspekte ein und zeigt, wie die Forderung, „ein reiches 
Land und eine starke Armee" zu begründen, seit der Meiji-Zeit die japa- 
nische Innen- und Außenpolitik geformt hat. Er stellt diese Politik in den 
weiteren historischen Kontext der „totalen Kriegsführung" des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts und der Notwendigkeit, „Menschenmaterial" dafür zur Verfü- 
gung zu stellen. Auf diese militärpolitische Logik führt er die Diskurse 
über die Aufnahme von kolonialen Gebieten und Untertanen in den japa- 
nischen Nationalstaat der Vorkriegs- und Kriegszeit zurück. 

Der abschließende Themenbeitrag von Isa Ducke und Natascha Thoma 
führt wieder in die Gegenwart und ist der einzige, bei dem die Kompo- 
nente ethnischer Differenzen in der Bildung von Gruppen keine wesentli- 
che Rolle zu spielen scheint. Die Autorinnen untersuchen Projekte auf der 
kommunalen und lokalen Ebene, die nach Aussagen der Organisatoren 
und Organisatorinnen mit der Schaffung von alternativen, wörtlich: regio- 
nalen Währungen (chüki tsüka) unter anderem das Ziel verfolgen, eine kol- 
lektive Identität und ein Zusammengehörigkeitsgefühl der Teilnehmen- 
den und damit eine eigene Gruppe zu schaffen. In den drei Fallstudien aus 
dem Großraum Tökyö gehen die Autorinnen der Frage nach, mit welchen 
Strategien und in welchem Maß es in diesen Projekten gelingt, Gruppen 
und neue soziale Netzwerke zu schaffen, die über bereits bestehende hin- 
ausgehen. Sie kommen aufgrund ihrer Analyse von Interviews und Inter- 
netressourcen sowie des Vergleichs mit historischen Vorgängern solcher 
Projekte zu dem Schluß, daß diese lokalen Währungssysteme bislang in 
nur in sehr begrenztem Maß zur Ausbildung kollektiver Identitäten füh- 
ren. Eine Ursache mag darin liegen, daß die Teilnehmenden an diesen Pro- 
jekten die Nutzung und Notwendigkeit der Haupt- und Landeswährung 
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in keiner Weise in Frage stellen und die zur Formierung einer eigenen, so- 
genannten „Projektidentität" notwendige Abgrenzung gegenüber der do- 
minanten Währung somit effektiv nicht erfolgt. 

Varia 

In seinem Beitrag „Konstruktivismus, Wahrnehmung und Gedächtnis" 
diskutiert Robert Wittkamp Konzepte von „Landschaft" in der japanischen 
und westlichen Literatur und Literaturwissenschaft. Vor allem in der ja- 
panischen wfl/M-Dichtung nehmen Landschaftsdarstellungen großen 
Raum ein und bilden zentrale Elemente der poetischen Konstruktion. Für 
die japanische Forschung zu diesem Komplex erstellt Wittkamp jedoch 
eine Negativliste dessen, was sie in seinen Augen nicht leistet: einen 
systematischen Zugang zur Analyse von Landschaftsdarstellungen, eine 
Begriffsklärung mit einer klaren Absage an die Möglichkeit einer „realisti- 
schen Abbildung" von Landschaft sowie eine sprachliche und theo- 
retische Differenzierung zwischen literarischem Objekt und wissenschaft- 
licher Analyse. Allzu oft sprächen Wissenschaftler die gleiche Sprache wie 
die poetischen Landschaftsdarstellungen, die sie analysieren. Wittkamps 
Vergleichsmaßstab bilden europäische ästhetische und philosophische 
Traditionen, und hier konstatiert er eine grundlegende Schwierigkeit, sich 
mit dem Instrumentarium der japanischen Forschung international über 
einen Gegenstand wie Landschaftskonzepte zu verständigen. Zur Lösung 
dieses Dilemmas hält er, wie es im Untertitel seines Beitrages heißt, ein 
„Plädoyer für einen konstruktivistischen Landschaftsdiskurs". Er unter- 
nimmt den Versuch, mit den Mitteln des Konstruktivismus, der Wahrneh- 
mungspsychologie und der Gedächtnisforschung eine methodische Ma- 
trix für die Verständigung über Landschaftskonzepte zu skizzieren. 

Wittkamps Beitrag legt die Verständigungsprobleme offen, die sich 
auch in anderen Bereichen der Klassifizierung und Systematisierung der 
westlich geprägten Literaturwissenschaft ergeben, in die nicht-westliche 
Denktraditionen zuweilen schwer integrierbar erscheinen. Dies ist ein Di- 
lemma, das sich, wie Florian Coulmas im Hinblick auf Linguistik und Kul- 
tur Japans bemerkt hat, nicht aus Defiziten der einen Seite, sondern aus 
den unterschiedlichen Notwendigkeiten und Ansprüchen emischer und 
etischer Erklärungszusammenhänge ergibt (Coulmas 2003: 18-22). Ob es 
gelingt, diese Unterschiedlichkeit in einem konstruktivistischen Ansatz 
„aufzuheben", müßte sich daran erweisen, inwieweit er den Ansprüchen 
emischer wie etischer Kategorisierungen Rechnung zu tragen vermag. 

Simone Müller beschäftigt sich in ihrem Beitrag „Die Konstruktion der 
träumenden Frau oder Weshalb es in Japan ,nur' Traumdichterinnen gibt" 
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ebenfalls in kritischer Weise mit der wissenschaftlichen Rezeption eines li- 
terarischen Topos, des Traummotivs in der klassischen japanischen Poe- 
sie. In der Forschung wird dieses Motiv meist als Spezifikum einer „weib- 
lichen" Poesie betrachtet und mit bestimmten Dichterinnen wie Kara no 
Iratsume, Ono no Komachi und Shikishi Naishinnö und deren Biographi- 
en in Zusammenhang gebracht. Die Gründe für diese Zuschreibung sind 
Müller zufolge nicht innerliterarisch nachzuvollziehen. Vielmehr liegen 
sie in außerliterarischen Annahmen begründet: die Topoi der wartenden 
Frau, der unerfüllten Liebe und des Erscheinens des Geliebten im Traum 
werden mit der Vorannahme, daß Frauen in der Nara- und Heian-Zeit ei- 
nen marginalisierten sozialen Status innehatten, in einen kausalen Zusam- 
menhang gebracht und die Verwendung dieser Topoi durch Dichterinnen 
auf deren Biographie hin gedeutet. In ihrer Untersuchung problematisiert 
Müller diese geschlechtsspezifische Zuschreibung und die biographische 
Deutung des Traummotivs, indem sie darauf verweist, daß auch Männer 
das Traummotiv in ihren Dichtungen verwendeten. Desweiteren zeigt sie 
auf, daß die literaturgeschichtlichen Wurzeln dieses Topos in der chinesi- 
schen Boudoir-Poesie liegen, mit deren Adaption in Japan das Traummo- 
tiv als ästhetisches Stilmittel fester Bestandteil der literarischen Konventi- 
on der Nara- und Heian-Zeit wurde. 

Sprachplanung und Sprachideologie stehen im Mittelpunkt des Beitra- 
ges von Patrick Heinrich über „,Die beste und schönste Sprache der Welt': 
Shiga Naoyas Vorschlag zur Ersetzung des Japanischen durch das Fran- 
zösische". Der Vorschlag, das Japanische durch eine andere Sprache zu er- 
setzen, wurde vielfach in der Meiji-Zeit geäußert, Shigas Aufsatz, der hier 
erstmals vollständig in eine westliche Sprache übertragen vorgelegt wird, 
erschien hingegen erst 1946. Das Japanische, so argumentiert Shiga darin, 
sei unvollkommen und defizitär und stehe einer Weiterentwicklung der 
japanischen Nation im Wege. Heinrich arbeitet in seiner Analyse von 
Shigas Hauptthesen eine Mischung aus Orientalismus und linguistischem 
Nationalismus heraus und stellt Shigas Sprachideologie in den zeitge- 
schichtlichen Kontext des demokratischen Neuanfanges Japans nach dem 
Asiatisch-Pazifischen Krieg. 
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Abstract: The rapid growth of labor migration in the last few decades has presented 
a direct challenge to the myth of Japanese homogeneity. As the visibility of foreign 
national residents has increased, crimes by foreigners have come to be spotlighted 
as a significant social prob lern in Japan. This paper argues that the discourse of for- 
eign criminality, which is increasingly prominent in contemporary Japan, is better 
understood as a political construction of foreign "others" within, rather than as a 
response to an actual high crime rate for foreign nationals. This discourse portrays 
foreign nationals as international predators feeding on Japanese prey, while in turn 
enforcing the image of Japan as an originally safe, crime-free country. In this pic- 
ture, immigration policies are framed as a security issue, and strict immigration 
control and close surveillance of foreign national residents are promoted as mea- 
sures of crime prevention. Foreign criminality discourse has utilized crime statis- 
tics to assert the high crime risk of foreigners. Careful examination of these statis- 
tics, however, reveals discrepancies between discourse and data. Two social factors 
may deserve special attention as pertinent contexts for the emergence of foreign 
criminality discourse: 1) predicted population decline and subsequent dependence 
on migrant labor; and 2) public expectation for a strong political leadership in the 
height of social anxiety. 



Introduction 

Over the last ten years, the Japanese public has increasingly perceived 
crimes by foreigners to be a serious threat to their Community. Opinion 
polls show wide-spread fear of crimes by foreigners, governors of major 
prefectures claim that urban areas in Japan are deteriorating because of 
undocumented migrants and foreign criminal groups, and more people 
and resources are allocated to crack down on them. 

This paper investigates how immigration and foreign nationals have 
been constructed as a crime problem in contemporary Japan. Past studies 



The author would like to express her gratitude to Professors Pat Steinhoff, Da- 
vid Johnson, Peter Manicas, Guobin Yang and Mike Douglass of the University 
of Hawai'i at Mänoa and an anonymous reviewer for their helpful comments 
for earlier versions of the manuscript. 
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argue that anti-immigration sentiment in Japan stems from the nation's 
long history of isolationism and the illusion of homogeneity derived from 
that experience (Parker 2001; Douglass 1999). While acknowledging the 
impact of historical legacies, this paper proposes that the construction of a 
particular social reality is not merely a reproduction of the past, but is a 
creative and contingent project that incorporates historical and contempo- 
rary materials as building blocks. Therefore, to understand the social real- 
ity of foreign criminality, we need to examine how the discourse of foreign 
criminality is crafted and what resources are utilized to establish such 
claims. My argument is that the State has played a primary role in wide- 
spread perception of immigration as a criminal threat by publicizing and 
endorsing a symbolic linkage between international migration and de- 
struction of public safety. Their rhetoric presents foreign nationals as crim- 
inal predators who feed upon Japanese prey, pointing to stricter immigra- 
tion control and policing of foreign national residents as means to bring 
back safe communities in Japan. The official discourse utilizes crime sta- 
tistics as scientific evidence of foreign criminality, but the presentation of 
crime statistics in foreign criminality discourse has unreasonably ampli- 
fied the criminality of foreign nationals. 



International Migration in Contemporary Japan 

Globalization has brought a number of foreign visitors and residents to Ja- 
pan, a country with historically low numbers of immigrants. The 1985 Pla- 
za Accord brought the boom of the Japanese economy and an upsurge in 
the power of the yen, provoking a domestic demand for migrant labor and 
sparking international interest in the Japanese labor market. Despite Ja- 
pan's economic recession in the early 1990s, the flow of migrant workers 
has continued. 

The Japanese government produces two kinds of immigration statistics. 
The entry and exit statistics (shutsunyükoku tökei) show the number of in- 
coming and outgoing foreign nationals, indicating the "flow" of foreign 
nationals. On the other hand, registered foreign national statistics 
(gaikokujin törokusha tökei) present the "stock" of foreign nationals by pro- 
viding the number of foreign nationals who are registered as residents. 

The number of foreign nationals in Japan has been rising in both mea- 
sures during the past twenty years. The number of newly incoming for- 
eign nationals, which was a little over one million in 1980, increased to 
nearly three million in 1990, and exceeded four million in 2001. The num- 
ber of registered foreign national residents also grew from 1.28 million in 
1992 to 1.78 million in 2001. In addition to officially registered foreign na- 
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tionals, over 200,000 foreign residents are estimated to live in Japan either 
with expired visas or as entrants without inspection. The number of over- 
stays has been on a slow but steady decline after hitting its peak in 1993. 

The rapidly expanding flow of immigrants has changed the demo- 
graphics of the foreign national population in Japan. Prior to this period, 
the majority of foreign nationals in Japan were permanent resident Kore- 
ans (zainichi Kankokujin) , most of whom were born and raised in Japan, 
speaking Japanese as their native language. 2 By the mid 1980s, foreign 
workers in Japan were predominantly females who mainly worked at 
nightclubs, bars and in the sex Service industry (Douglass 2003). Düring 
the last half of the 1980s, migrants from Iran, Bangladesh, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and China rapidly increased. Unlike earlier migrants, the new 
flow of foreign workers was predominantly male. 

After the cancellations of visa exemption treaties with Bangladesh, Pa- 
kistan and Iran in the late eighties and the early nineties, workers from 
Latin American countries such as Brazil and Peru have replaced workers 
from these countries. The increase of foreign workers from Latin American 
countries is due to the 1990 revision of the Immigration Laws and Refuge 
Act, which allowed up to third generation overseas Japanese (Nikkei jin) to 
live and work in Japan without any employment restriction. This revision 
promoted return migration of Nikkeijin, whose parents or grandparents 
migrated to Latin America earlier in the twentieth Century. Compared to 
zainichi Koreans, these newcomers, referred to as rainichi gaikoknjin, 3 are 
more visibly "foreign"; speaking foreign languages and practicing life- 
styles that are distinct from the host population. 

As the number of rainichi foreign nationals has increased, crimes by this 
population have come to be identified as a major social problem (Herbert 
1996; Sellek 2001; Parker 2001; Friman 2001). Especially since the recession 
in the early 1990s, public concern over undocumented foreign workers has 



Zainichi Koreans are descendants of Koreans who were Japanese nationals un- 
der colonial rule and lost their Japanese nationality with the enactment of the 
San Francisco Peace Freaty in 1952. Since Japan takes ins sanguinis as a nation- 
ality principle, Japan-born descendants of Koreans remain foreign nationals 
unless they go through the naturalization process or have a Japanese parent. 
Fhose who have foreign nationality reside in Japan with permanent resident 
Status. 

3 Rainichi gaikoku jin literally means "foreign nationals visiting Japan." Fhis term 
is used to distinguish zainichi Koreans and Chinese from other foreign national 
residents and visitors. Fhe National Police Agency produces separate statistics 
for rainichi foreigners and other foreigners, defining the former as non-perma- 
nent resident foreign nationals and the latter as permanent residents and those 
of unknown visa Status. 
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shifted from the number of overstays to the social disruption and crimes 
they cause (Sellek 2001). 

A series of opinion polls has consistently revealed a widespread fear of 
crimes by foreigners among the Japanese public. The results of a 1995 poll 
by the International Social Survey Programme (ISSP) indicate that Japa- 
nese are more likely to believe that increased immigration would be a 
crime hazard compared to their American and German counterparts. In 
this survey, sixty-four percent of Japanese respondents "agreed" or 
"strongly agreed" with the Statement "Immigration increases the crime rate." 
This figure is considerably higher than the American (31%) or German 
(50%) rate. In the 2004 Asahi Shinbun opinion poll, 71% of the respondents 
reported that they "greatly" or "somewhat" feit the fear of being victim- 
ized by foreign criminals (Asahi Shinbun 27/01/2004). 

The fear of crimes by foreigners may lead to conservative attitudes to- 
ward immigration policies. The results of two surveys by the Cabinet Of- 
fice (Naikakufu) indicate that Japanese have become more punitive to- 
ward undocumented migrants in the past ten years (Naikakufu Daijin 
Kanbö Seifu Köhöshitsu 2001). While only 32% said employment of un- 
documented migrants is "unconditionally bad" in the 1990 survey, in 2000, 
as many as 49% selected this answer. Of this 49%, 52% said that undocu- 
mented employment is bad because it would "disturb public safety and 
morality in the society." More recently, the 2003 Cabinet Office survey on 
leisure and tourism reveals that the possibility of increased crime is a ma- 
jor concern of opponents of international tourism to Japan; of those who 
oppose the increase of international tourists to Japan, over ninety percent 
say that their Opposition is due to the fear of criminals Coming to Japan in 
disguise of tourists (Asahi Shinbun 01/11/2003). 

The government and police have declared that crimes by foreigners are 
becoming a major threat to Japanese society. National Police Agency (Kei- 
satsuchö, NPA) crime statistics indicate that the number of rainichi penal- 
code offenders has grown from 867 in 1980 to 5963 in 1999 (Keisatsuchö 
2000). The 2001 White Paper on Crime (Hanzai Hakusho) states that the im- 
pact of crimes by foreigners on public safety in Japan has become signifi- 
cant in the trend of globalization (Hömu Sögö Kenkyüjo 2002: 283). The 
Tokyo Metropolitan Police have been facing a significant space shortage in 
detention houses due to an increase in foreign national occupants. In 2002, 
foreign national suspects occupied over thirty percent of the detention 
house space in Tokyo (Mainichi Shinbun 29/07/2003). 

Undocumented migrants are identified as potential felons who have 
many reasons to commit more serious crimes. Certain nationalities are as- 
sociated with particular types of crimes; credit card fraud called "skim- 
ming" and burglaries using methods called "picking" and "thumb-turn" 
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have been identified as characteristic of Chinese theft groups; sales of ille- 
gally modified prepaid telephone cards have been associated with Irani- 
ans; and vending machine burglaries, with groups of Koreans. 

To counter foreign criminality, the government has imposed stricter im- 
migration control. The Immigration Control Act was revised in 1998 to in- 
troduce penal-code charges against smugglers and their accomplices (Sell- 
ek 2001). The National Headquarters for the An ti -International Organized 
Crime Unit was founded in 2001, and two years later, the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, Tokyo Metropolitan Government, and the Tokyo Metropolitan Police 
jointly issued the Collective Declaration regarding the Enforcement of 
Measures against Illegal Foreign Residents in Metropolitan Tokyo (Shuto 
Tokyo ni okeriifuhö taizai gaikokujin taisaku no kyöka ni kansuru kyödö sengen), 
in which they declared the goal of reducing the number of undocumented 
foreign residents in Tokyo to half in the next five years (Hömushö 2003, In- 
ternet); in order to meet this goal, the Ministry of Justice decided to sim- 
plify the deportation process and to delegate some deportation tasks 
(Mainichi Shinbnn 17/10/2003). Furthermore, the Immigration Control 
Bureau started widely soliciting Information from the public by launching 
a Website in which people can anonymously submit information about 
residents who are suspected to be undocumented foreign residents (Asahi 
Shinbun 15/02/2004). 



Theoretical Framework: The Constructionist Approach 

to Social Problems 

Sociologist Robert Merton defines a social problem by saying that "[a] so- 
cial problem exists when there is a sizable discrepancy between what is 
and what people think ought to be" (Merton 1976: 7). As this definition 
suggests, it has been a conventional belief among scholars as well as the 
wider public that a social problem means a problematic social condition. 
Many studies of social problems have focused on how such harmful con- 
ditions came to exist and how they could be altered. 

Challenging the uncritical assumption of the direct correlation between 
harmfulness and social problems, Kitsuse and Spector (1973: 415) define a 
social problem as "the activities of a group making assertions of grievanc- 
es and claims with respect to some punitive conditions." Following Kit- 
suse and Spector, constructionists argue that social problems are not inher- 
ently harmful or unjust, but are claimed to be so. A necessary condition for 
the emergence of a social problem, therefore, is not a problematic condi- 
tion per se, but a voice that identifies it as a problem to the society, and sub- 
sequent social recognition of the claim. 
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While many are capable of voicing claims, not everybody's claim is ac- 
cepted as equally credible in a society. Social credibility of claims depends 
not upon only what is said, but also who says it and how it is said. Sym- 
bolic power, i.e., the power to impose one's Version of social reality as le- 
gitimate, is unequally distributed within society (Bourdieu 1989). In mod- 
ern societies, bureaucratic authority often maintains the strengest 
symbolic power regarding social problems due to its structural position 
(Gusfield 1981; Bourdieu 1989). When a State representative calls a certain 
condition a social problem, the claim is more likely to be believed as a fact 
than when the same claim is made, for instance, by a College Student who 
does not have any authority or expertise. This paper focuses on how the 
official discourse produced by the state authorities in Japan has construct- 
ed foreign criminality as a social problem. 

Although bureaucratic authority possesses strong symbolic power, it 
never achieves a monopoly in claim-makings (Bourdieu 1989). To compete 
with other versions of social reality, claim-makers utilize various rhetori- 
cal strategies to establish the validity of their Version of social reality. Ibar- 
ra and Kitsuse (2003: 25-33) coined the term rhetorical idioms to describe a 
common rhetorical strategy utilized in claim-making activities. Rhetorical 
idioms refer to the use of concepts and language to situate the problematic 
condition in a moral Schema and to promote certain emotions in the audi- 
ence. For instance, the rhetoric ofloss locates an issue in a moral narrative 
that some sacred thing is threatened and humans need to act as guardians 
of this precious thing; words such as innocence, beauty, purity, or legacy 
are used to describe the target of protection (Ibarra and Kitsuse 2003: 28). 
The rhetorical idiom locates a social condition in a certain moral universe 
with the use of explicitly moral-laden language and concepts. 

A discourse of social problems presents the issue in moral terms on one 
hand, while utilizing scientific data to claim its objectivity on the other. 
Worship of science is a characteristic of modern societies. Modern con- 
sciousness tends to view scientific data as objective facts that have more le- 
gitimacy than subjective opinions, and to treat them as undeniable evi- 
dence of reality. The use of scientific resources helps a claim to be more 
convincing by presenting the claim not as one Version of social reality, but 
as the reality that is objective and universally applicable. 

Believers of scientific objectivity often forget the fact that no scientific 
data are value neutral. Scientific data, such as social statistics and experi- 
mental data, are produced by human beings and each stage of their pro- 
duction involves human discretion. What concepts are measured, how 
they are measured, how the data are organized, which parts of the data are 
presented and how they are explained are matters of decision and reflec- 
tions of the opinions of the decision makers. A discourse of social prob- 
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lems does not present scientific data at random; claim-makers strategically 
select the data to convey their arguments and present them in ways that 
provoke certain feelings in the audience. In spite of a deliberately non- 
emotive, value-neutral disguise, scientific data in the discourse of social 
problems often serve as "a form of rhetoric which is calculated to induce 
belief" (Gusfield 1981: 28). 

Discourses of social problems are not generated independently of con- 
texts; they are deeply influenced by social structure and history, and in 
turn, shape the social world (Best 2003). Recognizing the socially embed- 
ded nature of claim-making activities, Best (2003) proposes the contextual 
constructionist approach, inviting analysts to examine not only how the 
claims are made but also what social contexts have enabled such claims to 
emerge and spread. Like Foucault, contextual constructionists see that no 
claim is free from power and positionality, yet their approach suggests that 
some claims are more valid than others by virtue of the fact that they are 
better aligned with contexts. As Edelman (1988: 6) points out, "[e]very 
construction of a world is a demanding activity. It can be done well or bad- 
ly and be right or wrong." Although universal truth may be unattainable, 
the contextual constructionist approach indicates that social analysts may 
assess the validity of claims by examining claims against contexts, instead 
of falling into the pit of complete relativism and assuming that all claims 
are equally valid. 

This paper analyzes how the official discourse has made claims about 
foreign criminality as an emerging social problem in Japan. It asks what is 
the narrative of foreign criminality, what rhetorical frameworks are uti- 
lized, and what resources are mobilized to support the claim. Secondly, it 
re-evaluates crime statistics that have been utilized as a scientific resource 
of the foreign criminality discourse and demonstrates alternative interpre- 
tations of the data. Finally, the paper discusses social conditions that are 
pertinent to the emergence of the foreign criminality discourse. 

Data 

In order to exemplify the official discourse of foreign criminality, this pa- 
per qualitatively analyzes Police White Papers {Keisatsu Hakusho) and 
White Papers on Crime (Hanzai Hakusho) between 1986 and 2002, minutes 
from a Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Special Budget Committee meeting 
(March 14, 2002) and a National Diet Budget Committee meeting (March 
8, 2002), and transcripts of a series of public speeches and press Conferenc- 
es by Tokyo Governor Ishihara Shintarö (April 9 - April 14, 2000). 
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In the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Special Budget Committee, crimes 
by foreign nationals were discussed in relation to a plan to build a large- 
scale detention house. Nöda Ken, the head of the Tokyo Metropolitan Po- 
lice, and Ishihara Shintarö, the Governor of Tokyo, insisted that a large in- 
crease of crimes by foreigners had overpopulated detention houses in To- 
kyo. In the National Diet Budget Committee meeting, Sasaki Tomoko, a 
former prosecutor and current Diet representative, questioned Cabinet 
members, the Chief of the Immigration Control Bureau, and the Chief of 
the National Security Council on the current Status of crimes in Japan. Tran- 
scripts of Ishihara's Statements include his speech on April 9, 2000 concern- 
ing the Metropolitan Earthquake Drill and his comments at consecutive 
press Conferences and interviews. Ishihara is known for his tough attitudes 
toward crimes by foreigners and derogatory comments concerning foreign 
nationals. His April 9 speech stirred the greatest controversy and forced 
him to follow up in consecutive press Conferences. Crime statistics were ob- 
tained from the Police White Papers, White Papers on Crime, as well as the 
Ministry of Justice and National Police Agency Websites. 



Rhetoric of Control: Foreignization of Crime, Nationalization of 
Public Safety and Immigration as a Security Issue 

The official discourse of foreign criminality presents crimes by foreigners 
as a clear and immediate danger to Japanese communities. The dramatic 
increase of crimes by foreigners is emphasized and the brutality of crimes 
is explained as the result of cultural differences. While criminality is asso- 
ciated with foreignness, public safety is portrayed as a traditional charac- 
teristic of Japanese communities. Japanese people are presented as fearful 
and vulnerable victims of unpredictable foreign offenders. With the di- 
chotomized picture of predator foreigners and Japanese prey, the foreign 
criminality discourse frames immigration as a national security issue, pro- 
posing a more security-oriented approach to immigration - stronger po- 
licing of undocumented migrants, stricter border control, and closer sur- 
veillance of foreign national residents - as measures of crime prevention. 



Making Crimes Foreign 

The official discourse associates crimes and foreign nationals in two forms. 
First, the discourse highlights the high volume of crimes by foreign nation- 
als, holding them responsible for the worsening public safety in Japan. 
Second, criminal acts by foreign nationals are described in terms of their 
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culture; the discourse portrays foreign offenders as malicious criminals 
and explains that it is because they came from a country where such vi- 
ciousness is a norm. Foreign offenders are also characterized as organized 
criminals who collectively commit crimes with rational calculation. The 
core of the claim is that the crime problem in Japan has worsened not only 
in terms of quantity but also in quality because foreign offenders commit 
crimes that Japanese offenders would not dare to commit. Foreign offend- 
ers, according to this discourse, are too tough to be deterred by Japanese- 
style policing and punishment. 

At the National Diet Budget Committee Meeting, Murai Hitoshi, the 
Chief of the National Security Council, described a rapid increase in the 
number of reported penal-code offenses as "a very serious condition," and 
explained that crimes by rainichi foreigners contributed to it as "a shadowy 
part of the internationalization of Japan" (Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan 
2002). 4 Drawing from crime statistics, Murai characterized crimes by for- 
eigners with such words as kyöakuka [felonizing / becoming vicious] 5 and 
kakusanka [geographical expansion]. 

Tokyo Governor Ishihara Shintarö has more bluntly blamed foreign na- 
tionals for worsening crimes in Tokyo. Prior to the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Earthquake Drill, Ishihara made a speech to the members of the Self-De- 
fense Forces: 

Looking at Tokyo today, many sangokujin (people from the third coun- 
try), or foreign nationals who entered this country illegally, are re- 
peating very vicious crimes. The forms of crimes in Tokyo are not the 
same as they used to be. Thus, if a very large disaster were to occur, 
even a big, big riot is possible. This is the current condition. Even our 
police force is insufficient in responding to such a Situation. There- 
fore, when it happens, I would like to ask you to take action, not only 
for emergency cases, but also for the maintenance of public order as a 
top priority. (Mainichi Shinbun 2000, Internet) 6 



Diet Minutes were obtained from the Diet minutes database owned by the Na- 
tional Diet Library (Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan). Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan 
is abbreviated to be KKT hereafter. 
5 The Japanese word kyöaku has a double meaning. In layperson's terms, kyöaku 
means atrocious or vicious. As a technical term, kyöaku means felonious in re- 
lation to four felonies; murder, robbery, arson and rape. Kyöakuka (ka means 
"becoming") therefore could mean either "crimes becoming more atrocious" or 
"the number /proportion of felonies is increasing." In the official discourse, 
kyöakuka was used to mean formally the latter, but implicitly suggesting the 
former, and sometimes the distinction is not clear. 
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Ishihara's speech sparked a national controversy, attracting Substantive 
criticism as well as sympathy. 7 Later Ishihara defended this comment by 
arguing that foreign nationals who were smuggled into Japan were re- 
sponsible for felonies in Tokyo: "Crimes in Tokyo are increasingly feloni- 
ous (kyöakuka ga susunde im)," Ishihara commented, "Look who the of- 
f enders are. They are all sangokujin, that is, foreign nationals who illegally 
entered Japan and are staying here" (Mainichi Shinbun 2000, Internet). 8 

The foreign criminality discourse portrays foreign offenders as trained, 
calculating and organized crime professional, rather than spontaneous 
offenders who commit a crime on the impulse of the moment, or disparate 
offenders who engage in a criminal act out of economic necessity. Murai 
stated that a high level of Organization (soshikika), meaning affiliation with 
Japanese mobsters (böryokudan) and formation of criminal organizations 
among themselves, are characteristic of crimes by rainichi foreigners (KKT 
2002). The high levels of Organization imply that foreign offenders are pro- 
fessional criminals who commit crimes as a business, confirming the im- 
age of foreign predators who feed upon innocent Japanese victims. 

Foreign national offenders are also described as especially vicious crim- 
inals who go beyond Japanese people's imagination. Ishihara claimed that 
even Japanese yakuza fear the areas where foreign nationals were promi- 
nent. At a press Conference, Ishihara described the peculiarity of foreign 
offenders as follows: 

Let me teil you, for instance, a usual Japanese thief would count on his 
or her craftiness [to break in] to a jewelry störe, to unlock and enter, 
but they [foreign offenders] bring in a construction vehicle, dig a hole 
in the wall and steal everything and [...] take [the jewelry] to Hong 
Kong and put it on the Hong Kong route. [...] These are the facts. 
(Mainichi Shinbun 2000, Internet) 9 



6 This speech was made at a Self-Defense Forces (SDF) Memorial on April 9, 
2000, addressed to members of the SDF who were scheduled to participate in 
the earthquake drill in Tokyo. 

7 Criticism are targeted at 1) his use of the word sangokujin, a derogatory expres- 
sion referring to post-colonial Koreans, Chinese and Taiwanese, and 2) the pro- 
motion of the criminal image of foreign national residents. Sympathizers view 
crimes by foreigners in Tokyo as a pressing issue and support Ishihara for his 
determination to counter them. According to Mainichi Shinbun, the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government received over a thousand phone calls after this com- 
ment was reported and about 60% of callers were favorable to Ishihara (Mai- 
nichi Shinbun 13/04/2000). 

8 A comment in an interview at Aogashima village on April 10, 2000. 

9 A comment at a press Conference on April 12, 2000. 
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The foreign criminality discourse describes foreign offenders as being too 
tough to be intimidated by the lenient Japanese penal system where the po- 
lice are reluctant to use their firearms and prisoners get humane treatment. 
The 2003 Police White Paper lists indirect quotes of Chinese suspects dur- 
ing interrogations, suggesting that lenient policing attracts foreign crimi- 
nals to Japan; "Yd rather go to the United States, but [in the United States] 
there would be a risk of being shot by the police and their punishment 
would be more severe"; "The Japanese police never beat up [offenders]. 
Even though I was unfortunate and got arrested, if I maintained my silence, 
the worst I would get would be deportation. I am afraid of being captured, 
but I am not afraid of the police"; "I can bear it because the penalty is light 
in Japan and only several years [of imprisonment] for larceny"; "Japanese 
prisons are clean and allow [prisoners] to watch TV. It is said that [a life in 
a Japanese prison] is easier than life in China" (Keisatsuchö 2003: 17). 

Politicians' comments repeat this view. Ishihara insisted that foreign of- 
fenders did not fear Japanese police officers because they rarely used guns 
(Tokyo Togikai 2002). Similarly, Sasaki argued that Japanese correction fa- 
cilities were so comfortable for foreign offenders who were used to lower 
living Standards in their home countries that imprisonment in Japan 
would be neither a deterrent nor punishment to foreign offenders: 

Another concern is that Japanese prisons treat prisoners very nicely. 
When I escorted a Chinese judge to the Fuchü prison, [the judge] told 
me that s/he would want to stay at such a nice facility. On average, 
they [the prisoners] receive about 4,000 yen a month as payment for 
their labor, which accumulates to 50,000 yen a year. If they stay for 
four years, [the savings] would be 200,000 yen. I often heard from Chi- 
nese offenders that they would not mind being caught because they 
would be able to bring back a large amount of money. I think this is a 
big problem. (KKT 2002) 

Among all foreign nationals, overstays and entrants without inspection 
(EWIs) are most closely associated with criminality. The 1999 Police White 
Paper states that many undocumented foreigners "became engaged in 
criminal activities as a more efficient method of earning profits than illegal 
employment," to conclude that "the existence of a large number of illegal 
residents has become a hotbed for crimes by rainichi foreigners" (Keisatsu- 
chö 1999: 17). 

The narrative of foreign criminality describes visa violation as a step to- 
ward more serious crimes such as burglary, larceny, or murder. The com- 
bination of the acute need for money due to the debt they owe to traffick- 
ers and the difficulty in finding regulär employment due to their illegal 
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Status leads them to criminal activities. Ishihara explained the relationship 
between undocumented migration and crimes as follows: 

It is clear that there are people who did not go through the official Chan- 
nels [to enter Japan], for instance, who were illegally smuggled in by 
the Snakeheads, the infamous Chinese syndicate. Because they are ille- 
gal entrants, they do not have a passport. As a result, they cannot work 
a regulär job and become a crime factor. (Tokyo Togikai 2002) 

Nationalizing Public Safety 

While associating crimes with foreignness, the foreign criminality dis- 
course ties Japaneseness with innocence and safety, emphasizing the safe- 
ness of "pre-foreigner" Japanese communities. This "foreign predator and 
Japanese prey" dichotomization constitutes the core cognitive scheme of 
the official discourse of foreign criminality. 

As the populär saying "water and safety are free in Japan" indicates, 
there has been a widespread belief among Japanese that Japan is a safe 
country compared to the rest of the world. A subtitle for the Action Plan 
for the Realization of a Crime Resilient Society, proposed by the Confer- 
ence of Cabinet Members against Crimes (Hanzai Taisaku Kakuryö Kaigi), 
was "Aiming at Revival of Japan as the Safest Country in the World" (Han- 
zai Taisaku Kakuryö Kaigi 2003, Internet). Questioned about the increase 
of crimes in contemporary Japan, Prime Minister Koizumi Jun'ichirö said 
that he was committed to reviving the belief that "Japan is indeed the saf- 
est country in the world" (KKT 2002). The foreign criminality discourse 
suggests that this treasured Japanese tradition is in crisis due to the in- 
crease of foreign nationals who do not follow Japanese customs. Yabe 
Hajime, a member of the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly, argued that the 
Japanese legal System is too lenient to counter foreign off enders. Accord- 
ing to Yabe, the Japanese System was created based on an assumption that 
human nature was good, which is not applicable for foreign nationals who 
come from different cultural backgrounds: 

The nation of Japan [...] used to be a nation where each household 
rarely locked the door and just used a wall of sliding wooden storm 
doors. ... [A]ll Systems in Japan were founded upon an assumption 
that human nature is fundamentally good. In such an environment, 
internationalization rapidly proceeded and those who do not have 
such rules at all [came to Japan]. Especially the Chinese people, whom 
the Governor offen refers to, would risk their lives to accomplish their 
tasks. Unless we resolve the gap between this reality and the domestic 
condition of Japan, there will not be any real Solution, and crimes will 
keep increasing. (Tokyo Togikai 2002) 
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The foreign criminality discourse presents foreign nationals as predators 
who destroy the legendary level of safety in Japan. Crimes by foreigners 
are equated with an attack on the nation by a foreign force and the control 
of foreign offenders is portrayed as a defense of the nation. This quasi-war 
rhetoric dichotomizes foreign nationals and Japanese nationals, claiming 
that the welfare of these two groups is mutually incompatible. Sassa Atsu- 
yuki, the former Chief of the Cabinet Security Office, commented: "Japa- 
nese nationals have a priority in terms of receiving the protection of hu- 
man rights by the Constitution. When over 80% of the victims [of crimes 
by foreigners] are Japanese nationals, rights of foreign criminals have to be 
a secondary issue" (Sassa and Sasaki 2002: 275). 

This framework consists of what Ibarra and Kitsuse (2003: 32-33) call 
the rhetoric ofcalamity. This rhetorical idiom presents a social phenomenon 
as a crisis, justifying inattentiveness to other problems that might be 
caused by their remedial action. The rhetoric of calamity overrules criti- 
cisms from others by saying "now is not the time for sorting out ethical 
grounds: there will be time enough later for 'mere' talk; now is the time for 
action" (Ibarra and Kitsuse 2003: 33). 

The foreign criminality discourse presents crimes by foreigners as a cri- 
sis, and in turn, makes the importance of rights and welfare of foreign na- 
tionals a secondary issue. Being challenged on his insensitivity to the hu- 
man rights of foreign nationals at the press Conference, Tokyo Governor 
Ishihara responded, 

more and more dangerous drugs were spread by the very hands of the 
" sangokujin" or foreign nationals in Japan. It is your kids who are 
spoiled [by them]. How could I ignore them? 10 (Mainichi Shinbim 
2000, Internet). 

Similarly, Sasaki emphasized the peacefulness of Japan and its crisis as she 
made a comment to promote stricter immigration control; "My concern is 
that this peaceful nation of Japan, this peaceful nation should never be a 
prey of other nations, and I contend that it is a responsibility of politics to 
prevent that from happening"(KKT 2002). 

Immigration as a Security Issue 

The foreign criminality discourse emphasizes immigration control as a 
key to protect innocent Japanese from predatory foreigners. This rhetoric 
directly associates immigration with national security and public safety, 
while presenting strict border control and crackdowns on undocumented 



A comment at a press Conference on April 12, 2000. 
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foreign residents as measures to prevent more serious crimes. Claim-mak- 
ers urge the Japanese government to strengthen enforcement against for- 
eign nationals to match an international Standard of maliciousness and 
slyness that goes well beyond Japanese common sense. 

This perspective portrays the goal of the immigration administration to 
be effective policing of foreign nationals. Ishihara, a major protagonist of 
the foreign criminality discourse, has been claiming that the immigration 
administration should belong to the National Police Agency instead of the 
Ministry of Justice. Sasaki argued that the best practice to protect public 
safety in Japan is "not to let criminal groups enter Japan, to block drugs at 
the shore for sure, and to stop those who come [to Japan] with an intention 
of undocumented employment" (KKT 2002). Concerns for welfare and 
rights of foreign national residents become subordinate to a greater mis- 
sion of the protection of Japanese safety. 

The foreign criminality discourse presents a violation of Immigration 
Laws as a stepping stone to more serious crimes such as burglary, drug of- 
fenses and murder. In this framework, visa violation is not a victimless 
crime anymore, but a sign of yet-to-be-committed felonious offenses. In- 
tensive interrogation of foreign nationals and severe punishment for visa 
violations are not a disproportional reaction to petty law violations but are 
the reasonable and justifiable response to emerging felons. Since visa Sta- 
tus is not readily visible, visible presentation of foreignness in appearance 
and language become a clue to criminality: 

When I talk to common people, [they say that] when they go to, for in- 
stance, Kabukichö in Shinjuku, Chinese and Korean languages fly 
back and forth, and now it feels scary for Japanese Walking around 
the area since it feels as if this place did not belong to Japan. Why 
don't the police and the Immigration Control Bureau control these 
people in advance? For instance, they might not have a passport. 
Their passport might be a fake. In many cases, their visa Status might 
be expired or they might be already overstaying because they were 
short-term visitors. It has been suggested that we might, to some ex- 
tent, be able to prevent crimes if we inspect these people and deport 
them in advance. (KKT 2002, Sasaki Tomoko) 

While the foreign criminality discourse often argues that they distinguish 
"good foreigners," i.e., foreign national residents with legal Status, and 
"bad foreigners," i.e., foreigners without a proper visa, a comment like the 
above assumes indicators of foreignness - speaking Chinese and Korean - 
are direct indicators of their criminality. What Sasaki is suggesting in this 
comment is not the control of undocumented residents, but the surveil- 
lance of everyone who is visibly foreign. 
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Are Foreigners Really Dangerous?: Re-evaluation of Scientific 
Resources in the Foreign Criminality Discourse 

In the foreign criminality discourse, statistics are frequently utilized to il- 
lustrate the magnitude of the problem. Claim-makers provide Statistical 
figures such as frequencies of crimes by rainichi foreign nationals and 
crime per capita among rainichi foreign nationals as scientific evidence of 
their claims. 

This paper re-evaluates key Statistical evidence in the foreign criminality 
discourse to conclude that there is ample room for alternative interpreta- 
tions in these statistics. My proposition is that the presentation of crime sta- 
tistics in the foreign criminality discourse is effective rhetoric to mobilize 
the feeling of crisis in the audience, but lacks logical efficacy and distorts 
what the data suggest. The following section substantiates this argument. 

Increase of Crimes by Rainichi Foreigners 

The Police White Papers have been emphasizing the threat of foreign crim- 
inality by referring to the dramatic increase of crimes committed by for- 
eign offenders in the past ten years. For instance, the 2000 Police White Pa- 
per reports: 

As for penal-code offense arrests (keihöhan kenkyo) of rainichi foreign na- 
tionals, there were 867 cases and 782 offenders in 1980 when we started 
producing the statistics [on this population]. In 1999, there were 25,135 
cases and 5,963 offenders. The number of cases increased 29-fold and 
the number of offenders 7.6-fold since 1980. (Keisatsuchö 2000) 

At a glance, the sharp increase in the number of penal-code offenses by 
rainichi foreign nationals seems to be undeniable evidence of a crisis. The 
number of penal code offenses committed by rainichi foreign nationals has 
increased from 1,725 to 24,258 between 1985 and 2002 (Tab. 1). However, it 
is important to note that the numbers of foreign national visitors and res- 
idents have also increased dramatically during this period. Between 1985 
and 2002, the number of foreign national entrants increased from 1,987,905 
to 4,646,240. The high correlation between the number of first time en- 
trants and the numbers of rainichi penal-code offenses and offenders (for 
the number of offenses, r = .908, p = .000; for the number of offenders, r = 
.911, p = .000) indicates that the increase of crimes by rainichi foreign na- 
tionals coincides with the increase in the number of foreign nationals Com- 
ing to Japan. 
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The foreign criminality discourse argues that foreigners are committing 
more and more crimes, therefore, the increase of foreign population poses 
a crime threat to Japanese society. The order of causation is mistaken in 
this argument. If the size of any subgroup of population grows, it is natu- 
ral that the number of crimes committed by this group increases. If the 
number of crimes by foreign nationals has increased because the number 
of foreigners who visit or reside in Japan has grown, it does not mean that 
foreign nationals are more dangerous than Japanese. If we were to evalu- 
ate crime statistics without taking the population size into account, we 
could argue that Japanese nationals, who constitute 90% of penal-code of- 
fenders in Japan, are the biggest crime threat to Japanese society. Such an 
argument, of course, would be pointless. 



Table 1: The Number of First Time Entrants, Penal-Code Offenses by Rainichi 
Foreign Nationals (Arrested), and Rainichi Foreign National Penal- 
Code Offenders (Arrested), 1985-2002 



Year 


(a) Number of First 
Time Entrants 


(b) Number Rainichi 
Penal-code Offenses 
(Arrested) 


(c) Number of Rainichi 
Penal-code Offenders 
(Arrested) 


1985 


1,987,905 


1,725 


1,370 


1986 


1,710,450 


2,537 


1,626 


1987 


1,787,074 


2,567 


1,871 


1988 


1,960,320 


3,906 


3,020 


1989 


2,455,776 


3,572 


2,989 


1990 


2,927,578 


4,064 


2,978 


1991 


3,237,874 


6,990 


4,813 


1992 


3,251,753 


7,457 


5,961 


1993 


3,040,719 


12,771 


7,276 


1994 


3,091,581 


13,321 


6,989 


1995 


2,934,428 


17,213 


6,527 


1996 


3,410,026 


19,513 


6,026 


1997 


3,809,679 


21,670 


5,435 


1998 


3,667,813 


21,689 


5,382 


1999 


3,959,621 


25,135 


5,963 


2000 


4,256,403 


22,947 


6,329 


2001 


4,229,257 


18,199 


7,168 


2002 


4,646,240 


24,258 


7,690 



Source: (a) - Homushö 2004, Internet, (b) and (c) - Keisatsuchö 2003 
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Furthermore, a close observer may notice that the changes in the number 
of rainichi foreign national offenders in the past seventeen years show a 
quite different pattern from the changes in the number of foreign offenders 
(Fig. 1). While the number of penal-code offenses by rainichi offenders 
show mostly consistent growth until 1999, the number of rainichi foreign 
national offenders has fluctuated between five thousand and eight thou- 
sand since 1992. This discrepancy indicates that the growth of offenses by 
rainichi foreign nationals is not due to the increasing number of offenders 
but due to the increase in the number of cases each offender is charged 
with. 



Figure 1: The Number of Penal-Code Offenses by Rainichi Foreign Nationals 
(Arrested) and the Number of Rainichi Foreign National Penal-Code 
Offenders (Arrested), 1985-2002 
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Absolute Volume ofCrimes by Rainichi Foreigners 

While the foreign criminality discourse gives foreign offenders credit for 
the deterioration of public safety in Japan, the official statistics show that 
the proportion of foreign offenders has been small; Düring the period from 
1993 to 2003, the proportion of rainichi foreign offenders in penal-code of- 
fenders varied between 1.7% and 2.4% (Keisatsuchö 2004, Internet). Due to 
a large number of multiple offenses, the representation of rainichi foreign 
nationals is higher in the number of penal-code offenses as opposed to of- 
fenders; the proportion of offenses ranges between 1.7% and 4.2% during 
the same period. This 1.7% to 4.2%, however, includes offenses that in- 
volved collaboration with Japanese offenders. While the foreign criminal- 
ity discourse holds foreign offenders mainly responsible for crime prob- 
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lems, the NPA statistics indicate that rainichi foreign off enders and their 
offenses are only a small part of the problem. 

Crimes per Capita among Rainichi Foreigners 

In addition to the absolute number of crimes, the foreign criminality dis- 
course utilizes the larger number of crimes per capita among foreign na- 
tionals as evidence of foreign criminality. Düring the period between 1994 
and 1998, the Police White Paper had a section titled "Rainichi foreign na- 
tionals are disproportionately high among the arrested offenders." The 
1998 Police White Paper reports that "the proportion of rainichi foreign na- 
tionals in the total Japanese population (14 years old and above) was ap- 
proximately 1.0%, but the proportion of rainichi offenders among penal- 
code offenders was 1.7% in 1997", therefore, this population "deserves at- 
tention as a public safety problem delivered by internationalization" (Kei- 
satsuchö 1998: 258). Although the NPA has stopped reporting this number 
in the Police White Paper, this logic continues to be employed by protag- 
onists of the foreign criminality discourse. Defending Ishihara's sangokujin 
comment in April 2000, Kin Birei, headmaster of a Japanese language 
school, was quoted as saying: "Including those who live honestly, the pro- 
portion of foreign nationals in this country is 1.2%, but in Tokyo, 11% of fe- 
lonious offenders are foreign nationals. For those who argue that this is not 
a large number, I must wonder whom they are trying to cover up" (Asahi 
Shinbun 24/04/2000). 

The calculation of crimes per capita in the Police White Papers, i.e., the 
comparison between the proportion of foreign national residents in the 
population and the proportion of rainichi penal-code offenders, contains a 
critical logical inconsistency. Rainichi foreign offenders in the crime statis- 
tics include not only foreign national offenders who are registered foreign 
national residents but also those who came to Japan as short-term visitors 
and undocumented residents. While the rainichi foreign national offenders 
consist of foreign nationals with various visa statuses, the statistics on for- 
eign national residents, which the Police White Papers used to compare 
against the proportion of rainichi offenders, include only registered foreign 
national residents, who constitute only a small portion of the total number 
of rainichi foreign nationals. 

If the number of crime per capita is calculated including both registered 
residents and short-term visitors in the population base, the number of pe- 
nal-code offenders per capita is smaller among rainichi foreign nationals 
than among Japanese nationals. In 2001, the number of penal-code offend- 
ers per 1,000 rainichi foreign nationals was 1.44, while there were 2.50 pe- 
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nal-code off enders per 1,000 Japanese nationals. In the same year, the 
number of felonious offenders per capita was somewhat higher among 
rainichi foreign nationals (.08 per 1,000 among rainichi versus .06 per 1,000 
among Japanese), while the number of violent offenders per capita (.12 per 
1,000 among rainichi versus .39 per 1,000 among Japanese) and larceny of- 
fenders per capita (.83 per 1,000 among rainichi versus 1.3 per 1,000 among 
Japanese) was much higher among Japanese nationals. 11 

The crime statistics indicate that the number of crimes per capita are dis- 
proportionately high among overstays. According to the 2001 statistics, 
overstays were more thanl .4 times as likely to be arrested for a penal-code 
offense than Japanese nationals: 3.55 penal-code offenders per 1,000 over- 
stays, as opposed to 2.50 among Japanese nationals. Although this figure 
appears to support the foreign criminality discourse, the crime rate and 
unlawful immigration Status may also be explained from a different per- 
spective. As arresting a penal-code suspect on an unrelated charge for a 
petty crime (bekken taiho) is a common practice in Japanese policing, an ar- 
rest under the name of an immigration law violation buys the police time 
for the interrogation of other crimes. For instance, counterfeiting credit 
cards using a technique known as "skimming" has been reported as a 
crime typically committed by foreigners. Tsuda, a member of the NPA in- 
ternational division, reports that the police have been arresting counterfeit 
cardholders with a charge of immigration law violation because there was 
no law that prohibits the possession of a counterfeit credit card (Tsuda 
2001:104). 



Affiliation with a Criminell Organization 

The high level of Organization among foreign national offenders has been 
noted as an indication of professionality and maliciousness of foreign of- 
fenders. The view of foreign offenders as organized criminals enhances 
the threatening image of foreign predators who cunningly target vulnera- 
ble Japanese. In this argument, the co-offender rate (kyöhan hiritsu), i.e., the 
percentage of penal code offenses committed by two or more offenders, 
has been used as a Statistical indicator of organized crimes. In 2001, the co- 
offender rate for crimes by rainichi offenders was 55.9%, substantially 
higher than the 18.3% rate for penal-code offenses by Japanese offenders. 



When this manuscript was reviewed, the NPA presented crime statistics bro- 
ken down by visa Status (Keisatsuchö 2004, Internet). According to this newly 
available data, short-term visitors comprise only a small proportion of penal- 
code offenders. Further analysis of crime rates by visa Status will be needed. 
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Nöda, the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Superintendent, reported the co-of- 
fender rate to the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly Committee as follows: 

The co-offender rate around the year 1992 was lower than ten percent. 
However, now over fifty percent [of rainichi offenders] have a co-of- 
fender. In this sense, we are currently in a Situation where rainichi for- 
eign nationals are repeating organized crimes (soshiki hanzai). (Tokyo 
Togikai 2002) 

The foreign criminality discourse equates having a co-offender with being 
involved in organized crime, but this equation is erroneous. The co-of- 
fender rate and the affiliation with a criminal Organization are two distinct 
concepts and one cannot be an appropriate measure of the other; a teen- 
ager boy who shoplifts bags of chips with a couple of friends has co- 
offenders, but it does not indicate that he is a part of organized crime. The 
usage of the co-offender rate as an indicator of organized crimes unreason- 
ably expands the definition of organized crime, running the risk of mixing 
these teenage shoplifters with crimes committed by a professional crimi- 
nal group. The threat of foreign criminals has been overemphasized by 
problematically mixing up two different concepts. 

Occupancy Rates in Detention Houses 

Incarceration statistics are another type of statistic used to demonstrate the 
high threat of crimes by foreign nationals. Sassa claimed that a detention 
facility in Roppongi, Tokyo, was always occupied by foreign nationals; 
and that the Fuchü Prison in a suburb of Tokyo was overpopulated with a 
high rate of foreign national inmates (Sassa and Sasaki 2002: 274). Similar- 
ly, Nöda reported to the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly that foreign na- 
tionals comprised one in nine detainees in detention houses in Tokyo, 
many of which were overpopulated (Tokyo Togikai 2002). 

The prominence of rainichi foreign nationals in detention houses also al- 
lows an alternative Interpretation. Nöda reported that foreign nationals 
were kept in the detention house much longer than Japanese nationals; in 
2001, the average length of detention for foreign nationals in Tokyo was 
approximately sixty days, twice as long as the average length of thirty 
days for Japanese nationals (Tokyo Togikai 2002). This stunning difference 
in the length of detention between Japanese suspects and foreign national 
suspects indicates that the one reason for the high occupancy rate of for- 
eign nationals is because they have to stay longer once they get arrested. 
Nöda explained that the police need to keep foreign suspects longer be- 
cause they tend to be part of "organized" crimes: 
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The current shortage of detention houses is mainly due to the large in- 
crease of organized crimes by rainichi foreign nationals. In the case of 
Japanese, in many cases, they are released from the detention house 
when they are prosecuted, or not detained at all. However, organized 
crimes by rainichi foreign nationals have co-offenders, or a füll trial is 
requested for them. Therefore, we cannot release them and jails and 
detention houses become füll. (Tokyo Togikai 2002) 

The case of Govinda Prasad Mainali, however, suggests that differential 
application of detention policies to foreign nationals and Japanese nation- 
als may not be limited to cases that are suspected to involve criminal or- 
ganizations. In 1997, Govinda Prasad Mainali, a Nepali national and un- 
documented resident of Japan, was arrested as a murder suspect. In this 
case, there was no indication of organized crime and Mainali was consid- 
ered to be a solo offender. Nevertheless, despite the fact that the Tokyo Dis- 
trict Court found him not guilty in 2000, prosecutors appealed to the High 
Court, and the High Court decided to continue to keep him under custody 
during his appeal as they suspected he might be deported or flee due to his 
immigration Status. 12 



CONDITIONS OF THE RHETORIC OF CONTROL 



Re-evaluation of crime statistics suggests that a threat of crimes by foreign- 
ers to Japanese society is not of the magnitude the official discourse claims 
it to be. Nevertheless, the political discourse keeps equating the growth of 
the foreign population with the deterioration of public safety in Japan. 
Ishihara may be the best known politician for the "get tough" attitude to- 
wards foreign residents, but he is certainly not the only one. Shortly after 
Ishihara's sangoknjin speech, Öta Fusae, the Governor of Osaka, was re- 
ported to mention that maintaining a comfortable environment is critical 
now that the numbers of homeless people and foreigners have been grow- 
ing (Asahi Shinbun 10/06/2000); an LDP politician Etö Takayoshi was 
quoted as saying that Kabukichö became a lawless area dominated by dai- 
sangokujin (the third country people), and illegal Chinese and Koreans 
flocked together to rob people {Asahi Shinbun 12/7/2003); in November 
2003, Governor Matsuzawa Shigefumi of Kanagawa prefecture reportedly 
commented that those who came to Japan on Student visas from countries 
like China were all petty thieves {Asahi Shinbun 03/11/2003). 



Japanese prosecutors routinely appeal cases in which the defendant is found 
not guilty or receives a lesser sentence than they requested. 
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Given the discrepancy between the discourse and the data, the foreign 
criminality problem in Japan may be understood as a form of moral panic. 
Moral panic is a condition in which the perceived fear of a certain group is 
disproportional to the actual threat of the group (Goode and Ben-Yehuda 
1994: 158). In moral panic, people are sensitized to behaviors of the "threat 
group" and possible cues to their wrongdoings (Cohen 1972). If over sev- 
enty percent of residents are afraid that they may be victimized by foreign 
offenders (Asahi Shinbun 27/01/2004) when foreign offenders consist only 
two percent of penal-code offenders and four percent of penal-code of- 
fenses, the fear of foreign criminality is clearly disproportional to the ac- 
tual threat this population poses. 

A discourse of foreign criminality has emerged and become popular- 
ized in certain historical contexts; as Best (2003: 63) put it, "the language of 
claims does not exist independently of the social world; it is a product of 
- and influence on - that world." This paper suggests two social factors, 
population decline and the public expectation for strong political leadership, may 
have contributed to the emergence of the foreign criminality discourse. 

With a remarkably low birth rate, Japan's population pyramid is expect- 
ed to be an inverted triangle by 2050, when a small working population 
will need to support a large elderly population. In 2002, the National In- 
stitute of Population and Social Security Research (Kokuritsu Shakai 
Hoshö Jinkö Mondai Kenkyüjo, NIPSSR) predicted that Japan's popula- 
tion would be halved by the next Century given the birthrate of that time 
(NIPSSR 2004, Internet). In the following year, the special total birth rate in 
Japan decreased to 1.29, which was much lower than what the Institute 
had predicted (Asahi Shinbun 11/06/04). 13 With this unexpectedly low 
birthrate, population decline in Japan is predicted to progress even faster. 

The rapid population decline and aging society makes Japan increasing- 
ly dependent on immigrant labor, which severely challenges its traditional 
conception of national membership. The criminalization of foreign nation- 
als can be interpreted as a reactionary effort to legitimize enhanced control 
over this growing segment of the population, even at the cost to their hu- 
man rights. 

Furthermore, post-bubble Japan has been suffering from persistent so- 
cial anxiety and political distrust, triggered by prolonged economic insta- 
bility, a series of political scandals and a decline of the welfare State. Social 
anxiety has provoked calls for strong political leadership, and a problem 



Total special birth rate denotes the average number of births a woman gives in 
her lifetime. The NIPSSR considers 2.08 to be the replacement level, i.e., the 
birth rate that would maintain the current population size (NIPSSR 2004, Inter- 
net). 
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of crimes by foreigners offers a perfect opportunity for a politician to dem- 
ons träte leadership. Foreign criminality discourse presents a simple, easy- 
to-understand drama in which political leaders play superheroes who 
crack down on foreign villains and protect innocent Japanese victims, dis- 
tracting the audience from more complicated social issues for which they 
are unable to provide Solutions. 

National citizenship, which views commonalities in lineage and cultur- 
al heritage as the primary criteria to be a Citizen, is a typical conceptual- 
ization of citizenship (Bauböck 1998). Such a national conception of citi- 
zenship has been strong in Japan. Legally, Japan upholds ius sanguinis, a 
nationality principle under which children of foreign nationals are regard- 
ed as foreign nationals even though they were born and raised in Japan; it 
is also a common perception among Japanese that Japanese parentage is 
considered to be a critical component of Japanese nationality (e.g., Fukuo- 
ka 1993; Douglass 1999; Lie 2001). The nationalistic conception of citizen- 
ship assumes that foreign national residents are temporary visitors who 
are not entitled to füll membership in the nation. 

The rise of immigration and the settlement of guest workers have se- 
verely challenged the national conception of citizenship in Japan. Despite 
its economic Stagnation, Japan predicts a continued increase in immigra- 
tion. Facing drastic demographic change, the problem Japan needs to han- 
dle now is not a temporary labor shortage, but a chronic labor shortage in 
a rapidly aging population (Iguchi 2001 ; Douglass and Roberts 2003). The 
population decline in the near future will force Japan to be increasingly de- 
pendent on the immigrant labor force. 

Foreign workers who came to Japan as young single persons by the 
1990s have started families and have been fostering a second generation in 
Japan. Like their European counterparts, the Japanese government grad- 
ually came to realize that foreign workers are not merely a labor force, but 
people with lives, families and demands for rights which they deserve. 

As the number of foreign national residents has increased and their stay 
has become prolonged, non-citizens, including undocumented residents, 
have begun to speak up for their residential rights. In September 1999, ten 
families of undocumented foreign residents "came out" to petition the Im- 
migration Bureau for special permission for residency. The Immigration 
Control Bureau has begun to grant special permission to families whose 
children were attending Japanese school, recognizing that they had al- 
ready been assimilated into Japanese society (Yamamoto 2000). In April 
2000, undocumented foreign national residents rallied in the middle of To- 
kyo requesting special permission for residency with a sign saying "Give 
fair treatment to foreigners" (Iguchi 2001). 
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The issue of foreigners' rights has been brought up in the courts as well. 
In June 1998, Ana Bortz, a Brazilian Journalist and a resident of Hama- 
matsu, Japan, was visiting a jewelry störe in the city when the owner asked 
her to leave, pointing to the handmade poster saying "No foreigners al- 
lowed in this störe." Boltz filed a lawsuit against the störe owner, and in 
October 1999, a District Court ordered the owner to pay her füll compen- 
sation for the racial and national discrimination that Boltz suffered. Given 
that the Japanese Constitution does not refer to rights of foreign nationals, 
this was a ground-breaking ruling in protection of the rights of non- 
citizens, upholding the International Convention on Eliminating All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination (ICERD) as a Standard (Yamanaka 2002). 

Political rights of non-citizens have also become a hot topic in the last 
several years. Starting in the late 1990s, a series of public actions have de- 
manded voting rights for non-citizens in local government elections, and 
bills to grant local voting rights to non-citizens were proposed in the 2000 
National Diet (Kö 2000). Although the center of this discussion has been 
zainichi Koreans, the movement problematizes boundaries of citizenship 
in Japan and has clear implications for political rights of foreign national 
residents in general. 

This paper proposes that the criminalization of foreigners may be inter- 
preted as a symbolic attack on the growing and increasingly vocal foreign 
population. Soysal (1998) argues that the nationalistic response to Immi- 
gration can be attributed to the fundamental incompatibility between two 
principles of international Community in the post war era: a discourse of 
universal personhood and human rights, which regards discrimination by ra- 
cial, ethnic and national category as illegitimate; and a discourse of national 
sovereignty, which emphasizes a boundary between Citizens and non-citi- 
zens. The paradox of these two principles, i.e., a deterritorialized expan- 
sion of human rights and a territorialized responsibility to materialize 
them (Soysal 1998), manifests as a political tension in transnational migra- 
tion. The foreign criminality discourse may be interpreted as a deceptive 
compromise of the nationalistic tendency with the universal human rights 
discourse. The rhetoric of foreign criminality allows conservatives to ar- 
gue for selective control of foreigners without being explicitly nativistic or 
racist. The foreign criminality discourse tactfully translates the control of 
foreign nationals into the protection of Japanese people, shifting the focus 
from the rights of non-citizens to the maintenance of law and order. 

Economic instability, social anxiety, and the demand for strong political 
leadership are also important in understanding the emergence of the for- 
eign criminality rhetoric. Since the early 1990s, Japan has been suffering 
from severe economic recession and a series of political scandals. Japanese 
firms have been attempting to revive the economy by shifting from a sta- 
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bility-oriented traditional style to an efficiency-oriented American style. 
Meritocracy has been replacing seniority, and lifetime employment, which 
was the foundation of the Japanese employment System, has been gradu- 
ally disappearing. Risutora [restructuring], meaning firing an employee 
due to restructuring of the Organization, has become a word of the era, and 
part-time contract workers have been taking over the positions of full-time 
employees who would be more costly to the employer. Job security in Ja- 
pan has significantly declined in the past decade, and a strong sense of 
economic unpredictability has prevailed. 

A sense of anxiety has been further amplified by a decline of the welfare 
state. With a rapidly aging population and the fiscal difficulties that the 
government has been facing, it is predicted that the government will soon 
be unable to provide high enough social security payments for the newly 
retired to live on. The recent revision of social medicine regulations re- 
quires seniors to wait longer before they start receiving füll medical cov- 
erage. A series of national institutions were privatized to maximize orga- 
nizational efficiency, turning public Services into profit-making activities. 
The combination of economic Stagnation, aging of the society, and the in- 
creasing popularity of the neo-classical economic policies among politi- 
cians makes the Japanese government less and less capable of providing 
Services to its people. At the same time, scandals involving politicians and 
elite bureaucrats were revealed one after another, deepening the distrust 
in politics among the people. 

Responding to these prolonged economic and political difficulties, there 
has been a desperate demand for a strong leadership. The declaration of 
"structural reform without sanctuary" (seiiki naki közö kaikaku) by Prime 
Minister Koizumi Jun'ichirö received overwhelming support from the na- 
tion. Tokyo Governor Ishihara Shintarö has maintained high popularity 
for his determination and outspokenness, in spite of his blunt demonstra- 
tions of discriminatory attitudes toward women and minorities. Accord- 
ing to an Internet survey in 2003, forty -four percent of Tokyo residents sur- 
veyed said they liked Ishihara, while only twelve percent indicated they 
did not like him. Being asked why they liked him, a common answer was 
"because he makes clear Statements" (AERA 03/03/2003: 68-69). 

The emergence of the foreign criminality discourse could be interpreted 
as a stage for the demonstration of strong leadership by politicians. Crimes 
by foreigners appear to be a perfect backdrop for a presentation of their 
strong leadership; foreigners play the villains; the Japanese public plays 
innocent, helpless victims; and political leaders play the role of heroes 
who crack down on the bad guys. This drama is straightforward and easy 
to understand; do not let villains in, and once they are in, seek them out 
and kick them out. A problem of crimes by foreigners gives political lead- 
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ers an opportunity to demonstrate their leadership in dramatic ways 
when other problems are so deeply chronic and structural that there is no 
painless way to deal with them. By shedding a Spotlight on crimes by for- 
eigners, political and bureaucratic leaders maintain the image that they 
are acting on social problems, while distracting the public from larger 
problems that they have been failing to solve. 

CONCLUSION 

The foreign criminality discourse constructs foreign nationals as a crime 
problem by mobilizing quasi-war rhetoric and scientific resources. Re- 
evaluation of crime statistics, however, suggests that the official discourse 
unreasonably magnifies the criminality of foreign nationals in Japan. 

Whereas this paper mainly focused on the official discourse of crimes by 
foreigners, the police and politicians are not the only actors in the scene. 
Scholars have pointed out the key role of mass media in the construction 
of a criminal stereotype of foreigners in Japan (e.g., Herbert 1996; Friman 
2001). While the Press Club System encourages Japanese journalists to 
serve as endorsers of official discourse rather than critics of it, the media's 
love of sensationalism and the unique quality of an event promotes the 
coverage of crimes by foreigners and the accentuation of their foreign Sta- 
tus (Herbert 1996). Interactions of media, the State, and the public in the 
construction of foreign criminality discourse are important issues that 
need to be further examined. 

The expression of perceived safety (taikan chian) has been populär in dis- 
cussions of Japan's crime scenes. The police are major protagonists of this 
concept; many local police departments started listing the improvement of 
perceived safety among residents as a goal of crime control. Promoters of 
this concept argue that whether or not people feel safe is an alternative in- 
dicator of public safety that detects unreported crimes hidden in crime sta- 
tistics. 

Perceived safety is an indicator of fear rather than an indicator of the 
presence of criminality. By promoting the criminalized view of foreign na- 
tionals, claim-makers conjure the fear of foreigners among Japanese Citi- 
zens. The construction of foreign criminality is the construction of fear, 
and the construction of national others that are to be feared. When a for- 
eign-looking face becomes a symbol of criminality, the mere existence of 
foreign nationals becomes a source of fear. Thus, the foreign criminality 
discourse immensely disturbs the social Integration of communities and 
invites discrimination and oppression against foreign nationals in Japan. 
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Abstract: This article reconstructs feminist discourses that evolved in Japan in the 
1990s, with a focus on the differences as well as the overlappings of so-called "mi- 
nority"and "majority" positions, and within the context of transnational feminist 
developments in Asia and beyond. The "turn towards Asia" that characterized Jap- 
anese politics, media and academia during the 1990s also occurred within feminist 
movements and among feminist academics in Japan. It was the history of Asian 
women who were forced to serve as "comfort women" for the Japanese military 
that sparked the new feminist interest in Japan's past as an aggressive invador and 
colonial power in Asia, and in the relationship between Japanese women and other 
Asian women. This article focuses on a controversy about the comfort women that 
evolved between two feminist academics, one of them belonging to the Japanese 
majority, the other one being a Korean resident of Japan. This controversy high- 
lighted the tensions existing between majority and minority feminists in Japan, that 
is, between a concentration on gender, on the one side, and an insistence on ethnic- 
ity, on the other. However, the analysis carried out in this article suggests that these 
seemingly opposite Standpoints converge in their basic understanding of the seif 
and of feminist politics, and points to the importance and viability of feminist dis- 
courses and coalitions across ethnic boundaries. 



Introduction 

In the early 1990s, the Japanese public was confronted with the testimonies 
of women from South Korea who had been forced to serve the Japanese 
military as so-called "comfort women" (ianfu), during the Asia-Pacific 
War. 2 It was within feminist movements and among feminist academics of 



An earlier version of this paper was presented at a Symposium on "Historical 
Consciousness, Historiography, and Modern Japanese Values" in Banff, Cana- 
da, October 30 to November 3, 2002, which was organized by the University of 
Calgary and The International Research Center for Japanese Studies (Kyoto). 
For their helpful comments and their encouragement, I thank Andrea Germer, 
Barbara Molony, Carol Rinnert, Patricia Tsurumi, Yuasa Masae and two anon- 
ymous referees. 

Two books introducing the results of fundamental research on the comfort 
women System, by male Japanese historians, are available in English (Yoshimi 
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Japan that these testimonies were given the most sincere reception and 
spurred the most controversial debates. In this article, I reconstruct one 
segment of feminist discourse on the comfort women, focusing on a con- 
troversy that evolved between one leading feminist from the ethnic major- 
ity and one Korean-Japanese feminist. 3 1 also examine publications by oth- 
er feminist scholars of Japanese as well as Korean-Japanese background, 
which are related to the issues raised in this central controversy. Beyond 
the issue of the comfort women, the discursive background of these de- 
bates was constituted by the global tide of redefining women's rights as 
human rights as well as by the post-Cold-War necessity to rethink Japan's 
relationship to the rest of Asia. Ultimately, the discourses reconstructed in 
this article centered around the issue of how to re-conceptualize ethnicity 
and gender in a framework that accounts for connections and intersections 
between the two categories. 

My objective in examining these debates is to contribute to the growing 
research on transnational feminisms. In reconstructing the positions of key 
authors in the feminist discourse on the so-called comfort women, my aim 
is not so much to isolate different positions on this particular issue. Rather, 
my objective is to examine strategies, point out difficulties and learn about 



2000, Tanaka 2002). For stylistic reasons I will, hereafter, use the term "comfort 
women" without quotation marks that indicate the contentious nature of the 
term, even though this contradicts the Convention governing most Japanese 
texts. I will do the same with other contentious terms, like "minority", "major- 
ity", "colonizer," "colonized, "third world" and "first world," using quotation 
marks only upon the first appearance of these terms. 
3 I feit the need to address the fact that ethnic background accounts for great dif- 
ferences in the lives of individuals in Japanese society and, therefore, ended up 
using the terms "minority" and "majority," or "mainstream," even though this 
contradicts my purpose to deconstruct some of the implications of the dichot- 
omical construction of "majority -minority." I avoided the use of "Yamato-Jap- 
anese" to account for the majority because I feel that this term reproduces racial 
(and, thus, racist) aspects of Japanese self-conceptions. Another term signifying 
majority Japanese is Wajin, but this has primarily been used with regard to the 
relationship between Ainu-Japanese and non-Ainu-Japanese. I also had some 
problems deciding how to refer to Korean residents of Japan. The Japanese 
term zainichi Kankokujin (or Chösenjin) is often translated as "Korean-Japanese." 
I am, however, using that term with some hesitation as it seems to imply that 
these people are Japanese Citizens. Actually, most of them are not "naturalized" 
- many as a result of the difficulties in obtaining Japanese citizenship, but some 
also as an expression of protest and pride (see Jung 1999: 108-109). On the his- 
tory of the Korean Community in Japan as well as the Situation of its members 
in contemporary Japanese society see, for example, Weiner (1997), Lie (2001: 
104-109, 138-146), and Fukuoka (2000). A journalistic but well researched ac- 
count is Hicks (1997). 
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the potential of transnational feminist discourses in the Japanese context. 
I focus on how these authors construct or deconstruct "nation," "ethnici- 
ty" and "woman" in their discussions on the comfort women and in re- 
flections on their personal identity, which were sparked by that issue. 

My analysis proceeds in two seemingly opposite directions. On the one 
hand, I aim at deconstructing the perceived dichotomy of minority versus 
majority feminists. To achieve this, I demonstrate that both share some im- 
portant concerns involving the deconstruction of fixed identities, and that 
differences in practical use and theoretical understanding of identity exist 
not only between, but also within, the groups perceived to be opposites. 
On the other hand, I needed to confront the fact that the authors' own eth- 
nic or national identities, whether these were self-declared or defined by 
other participants in the discourse, played an important role in some of the 
central arguments of the debate. That is, such identities and oppositions 
were not only projected onto but also produced by the actors themselves. 
Deconstructing the subject positions of majority and minority with too 
much theoretical rigor will not help to understand or solve the problems 
that prevail between feminists from different ethnic groups. Asymmetries 
of power as well as the responsibilities and chances of certain subject po- 
sitions must be accounted for. Indeed, the importance of Korean-Japanese 
Standpoints in revolutionizing mainstream Japanese feminism during the 
1990s emerges as one of the results of this study. 

In the following, I will first outline the theoretical premises of this study. 
Then, I will explain the issue of the comfort women, which constituted the 
immediate background of the feminist positions discussed in the subse- 
quent, main chapters. 

Reflecting on Oppositions and Hierarchies, Feminisms and 

Nationalisms 

In the last two decades, an awareness has emerged that essentialist notions 
of gender are not a useful tool for opposing sexist discourse. Likewise, it 
has become apparent that // (m)odels predicated upon binary oppositions 
(like colonizer-colonized or center-periphery) cannot move us out of the 
paradigms of colonial discourse" (Kaplan and Grewal 1994: 9). However, 
the reality of transnational feminist politics indicates that in politically 
strained and controversial situations, the deconstruction of such binar- 
isms seldom proceeds without the erection of new oppositions and hier- 
archies. Indeed, the strategies typically employed in such situations are 
bound to create new oppositions between "colonizers" and "colonized," 
"center" and "periphery." When feminists belonging to the so-called cen- 
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ter endeavor to deconstruct oppositions and hierarchies, they often end up 
reintroducing a universal and ultimately hegemonic "subject of femi- 
nism." The best-known assertion of a universal subject of feminism is, 
probably, white US feminist Robin Morgan's call for "global sisterhood" 
(Morgan 1984). In Nelly Richard's words, this kind of politics may be de- 
scribed as follows: 

The center, though claiming to be in disintegration, still operates as a 
center: filing away any divergences into a system of codes whose 
meanings, both semantically and territorially, it continues to admin- 
ister by exclusive right. (Richard 1987/1988: 11) 

On the other hand, resistance against the hierarchical opposites of coloniz- 
er-colonized from the so-called periphery tends to express itself in a rever- 
sal of the established order of rank by claiming the moral superiority or 
political correctness of the colonized. It is from such a position that nation- 
alisms on the side of the oppressed are hailed as inherently good or, at 
least, necessary. 

Research on women and the State, feminism and nationalism has come 
to proliferate since the late 1980s, owing partly to the collapse of the Cold 
War system and its ensuing developments, which include accelerated pro- 
cesses of globalization, on the one hand, and the widespread emergence of 
new ethnic nationalisms, on the other. Many of these recent studies sug- 
gest that women's movements in countries that were formerly colonized 
are, typically, also involved in class struggles and/or national or ethnic lib- 
eration movements. Often, this characteristic is portrayed as being in con- 
trast to middle class feminisms of Western or highly industrialized coun- 
tries. These are described as having confined themselves to gender as their 
political tool, and having concentrated on men of their own group as their 
foremost enemies. In general, these may be rather apt characterizations 
but they run the risk of constructing two ideal and opposite types of fem- 
inism, which are conceived to be at war, not only across the borders of the 
so-called "first" and "third worlds" but also within countries like the Unit- 
ed States or Japan, with minority feminists pitted against majority femi- 
nists. 4 



With regard to the use of the terms "first world" and "third world", the same 
caveat applies as with terms like "minority" and "majority" (refer to note 3), 
"North" and "South", colonial" and "postcolonial." Even though I am critical 
of the binary oppositions they create and of some of the meanings they imply, 
it sometimes seemed necessary to use them to point to actually existing differ- 
ences. For a discussion of the term "third world," see Bulbeck (1998: 34-43). 
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The recognition of differences among women arguably constitutes the 
most important paradigm change in the history of feminism. It was black 
feminists in the United States and, subsequently, women from all parts of 
the postcolonial world, who postulated and theorized differences between 
women and their political agendas (e.g., bell hooks, Nawal El Saadawi, 
Chandra T. Mohanty and Trinh T. Minha). However, constructions of a bi- 
nary Opposition of "first world women" versus "third world women," 
which have in some instances accompanied this important paradigm shift, 
entail the risk of compartmentalizing otherness and reifying differences 
between women into insurmountable, fixed identities. 5 

Such identities do not allow for positions in-between. One example of 
such a position from the context of Japan is problematized by Ainu activist 
Keira Tomoko. Keira's feelings of in-betweenness can be gathered from 
her account of her participation in the 1995 Beijing Conference on Women: 

In this world, many groups of native and minority peoples exist who 
were driven away from where they were previously living, who are 
starving, and dying. I was wondering what I as an Ainu coming from 
the "advanced nation of Japan" and, albeit being poor, neither starv- 
ing nor threatened with the loss of my life could teil these [women]. 
(Keira 1995: 62) 

While, within Japan, Keira thinks of herseif as a member of an oppressed 
minority group, when faced with the much worse conditions of minorities 
in other parts of the world, she feels compelled to identify with "the ad- 
vanced nation of Japan" (for a more detailed discussion, see Wöhr forth- 
coming a). Conversely, Japanese feminists have pointed out that Japanese 
women who were forced to serve the army as prostitutes during the war 
were on the colonizers' side as ethnic Japanese, but as women and mem- 
bers of the lowest classes they were, nevertheless, victimized in ways not 
much different from the abuse suffered by so-called comfort women from 
other parts of Asia (Wöhr 2003). 

Binaries like "colonizer-colonized," "first world-third world," or "ma- 
jority-minority" work to foreclose constructions of such multiply consti- 
tuted identities (Kaplan and Grewal 1994: 10). Moreover, these dichoto- 
mies seem to imply that homogeneity prevails within these categories. In 
Opposition to this, Chandra T. Mohanty and others have criticized the con- 
struction of the "Third World Woman' as a singular monolithic subject in 



5 These problems were also addressed by Sara Suleri in her article "Woman Skin 
Deep: Feminism and the Postcolonial Condition" (Suleri 1992), and by Caren 
Kaplan and Inderpal Grewal in the introduction to their collection on transna- 
tional feminism (Kaplan and Grewal 1994). 
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some recent (western) feminist texts" (Mohanty 1988: 61). Similar criticism 
should be leveled at the "first world woman's" monolithic construction as 
privileging gender over other categories such as, for instance, class or na- 
tion. The least that can be said against such a construction is that it is a-his- 
torical in that it ignores, for example, feminist nationalist movements in 
19 th and early 20 th Century Europe 6 as well as present-day feminisms in re- 
gions with strong Separatist movements like, for instance, Northern Ire- 
land (Roulston 1997) and Quebec (LeClerc and West 1997). However, seen 
from the perspective of many feminists from the postcolonial world, the 
nationalisms of feminist movements in Western countries are not limited 
to such cases, but exist generally. "White" or "first world" women were, 
thus, reminded of the ethnic and national limitations of their own feminist 
agendas. Korean-Japanese feminist Kim Puja, (Japanese transcription: 
Kimu Puja) who will be quoted extensively further down, identifies the 
main problem the comfort women issue raises for Japanese feminism to be 
"how Japanese women ... will overcome nationalism" (Ikeda et al. 1999: 6). 

The critical responses of postcolonial feminists to the vision of "global 
sisterhood" might be taken to imply an assertion of "global feminist na- 
tionalism." At the time of the 1985 World Conference on Women held in 
Nairobi, Kenya, this seemed to be the central message of participants from 
postcolonial countries. Their voices have confronted us with the fact that 
feminist nationalism in a broad sense is pervasive, and inevitable, as long 
as the world is divided into nations. However, feminists have long reached 
across national and ethnic borders, and across the lines dividing first 
world and third world, in order to overcome this stalemate and create new 
political platforms and coalitions. One example of such a process is shown 
by the discourses reconstructed below. They testify to the viability of re- 
cent transnational feminist efforts, but also remind us that these necessar- 
ily entail struggles against falling back into old universalisms, against pro- 
ducing undue inclusions as well as tacit exclusions. 

Following Inderpal Grewal, I define transnational feminist practices as 
being concerned with "working through differences based on multiple 



6 These movements were theorized by Karen Offen as "relational feminism," de- 
fined to emphasize "women's rights as women" and to insist "on women 's distinc- 
tive contributions in these roles to the broader society" (Offen 1988: 136; italics in 
original). Offen explains "relational" to be in Opposition to "individualist," the 
latter implying an emphasis on "more abstract concepts of individual human 
rights" and on the "quest for personal independence" (ibid.). Offen's attempt at 
"defining feminism" does run the risk of creating new fixed oppositions (Wöhr 
forthcoming b). Still, it is significant in the context of this paper as it points to a 
diversity of feminisms within Europe, and permits the construction of similari- 
ties between first world and third world feminist movements. 
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subjectivities and trying to find dissimilar but overlapping positions that 
enable specific coalitions and struggles on nonessentialist grounds" (Gre- 
wal 1994: 236). In this sense, transnational feminisms aim to transcend the 
national. However, the political actions of most people are still determined 
by their relationship to nation-states. "As Citizens of a particular nation- 
state we have the 'right to have rights'; as migrants, we may lose the right 
to make claims against the nation-state" (Mackie 2001: 185). I therefore 
agree with Vera Mackie, who asserts that the tension implicit in "transna- 
tional" makes it useful as a term "which keeps the nation firmly in focus" 
(ibid.: 184). This aspect becomes particularly important when, as in the 
discourses reconstructed below, it is the meaning of "nation" and the his- 
tory of particular nations that emerge as objects of struggle between fem- 
inists in their efforts to transcend the nation. 



The Impact of the Comfort Women Issue 

In December 1991, three former Korean comfort women sued the Japanese 
government and, for the first time in Japan, came forward publicly with 
their testimonies about how they were sexually exploited during the Asia- 
Pacific War by the Japanese military. As I will explain below, the existence 
of the comfort women System was, by no means, unknown in postwar Ja- 
pan, and some women's groups took up the issue as early as the 1970s. 
Nevertheless, the lawsuit of 1991 seems to have come as something of a 
thunderbolt to many Japanese feminists. According to one commentator, 
"with the issue of the 'comfort women' ("ianfn" mondai) as a turning point, 
the Japanese ... women's movement entered a new era" (Yamashita, A. 
2000: 264). The main reason for this upheaval was the encroachment of the 
category of ethnicity on the self-assured preoccupation of most Japanese 
feminists with the discrimination against Japanese women in Japanese 
history and contemporary Japanese society. 

Two external factors can be seen to have contributed to the far-reaching 
impact of the comfort women issue in the 1990s as compared to the rather 
isolated responses of the 1970s and 1980s. The first factor is the recent in- 
crease in self-confidence, which characterizes the relationship of many of 
the nations on the Asian continent with Japan, and conversely the Japa- 
nese public's interest in Asia and in Japan's position within Asia, which 
also greatly increased during the 1990s (see, e.g., Gatzen 2002 and Phil- 
lipps 2002). The second factor is the global emergence of postcolonial fem- 
inist movements and theory pointing out the biased nature of first world 
feminist movements. Just as "white" feminists in North America and Eu- 
rope have had to face the challenge of postcolonial feminisms, mainstream 
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Japanese feminists could no longer evade the questions put to them by 
women of other ethnicities and nationalities residing within Asia, and 
even within Japan. Indeed, the comfort women issue initiated or, in other 
cases, epitomized a painful process of reflection among Japanese femi- 
nists, not only on Japan's position within Asia but also with regard to their 
own position as part of the majority population within Japanese society. At 
the same time, when former comfort women of the Japanese military in 
many Asian nations started to teil their stories, this had a great impact on 
the women's movements in these countries, as well as on feminists origi- 
nating from these nations but residing in Japan. 

Düring the 1990s, majority Japanese feminists were confronted with 
criticism from minority women belonging to various groups, including, 
for instance, Ainu women (e.g., Chikap 1977; see my discussion in Wöhr 
forthcoming a) and women from the Philippines (e.g., Go and Jung 1999). 
However, the most frequent and most focused contributions to the debate 
came from members of the Korean-Japanese Community, which consti- 
tutes Japan's largest minority. The reasons for this imbalance are not just 
mere numbers but also several other facts. The Korean minority has a tra- 
dition of political resistance older and more established than, for instance, 
that of the Ainu. Koreans, including Korean women, have been more suc- 
cessful in making headway into mainstream Japanese academia than any 
other minority group. 7 And, not least, with about 80 percent of the former 
comfort women originating from Korea, this issue provided Korean-Japa- 
nese feminists with a case that exceeded the levels of so-called women's or 
minority issues. In Japanese foreign politics as well as in the Japanese me- 
dia, the comfort women were treated as primarily a "Korean" problem. 8 In 
this context, contacts between the South-Korean women's movement and 
Korean-Japanese feminists were made at an early stage. These contacts 
have, on the one hand, strengthened the feminism of Korean women re- 
siding in Japan. On the other hand, these developments have made femi- 
nists with a Korean-Japanese background become aware of the complex 
relationships between feminism and nationalism as well as between gen- 
der and ethnicity, and have induced them to theorize these relationships 
with regard to their own Situation. 

Their high level of theorization, together with their appearance in main- 
stream media or, at least, in fairly accessible non-mainstream media are the 



All three Korean-Japanese women cited in this paper are affiliated (at least as 
part-time instructors) with well-known Japanese universities, and there are nu- 
merous other examples. 
8 About the way the comfort women issue has been presented in the Japanese 
media, see Rechenberger (2002). 
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principal reasons why, in this study, I chose to concentrate on positions of 
Korean-Japanese feminists, which were developed in relation to the com- 
fort women issue, rather than on positions of women from other minori- 
ties of Japan. 

Majority Japanese Feminist Conceptions of " Asia" and the Comfort 
Women from the 1960s to the Early 1990s 

Before examining the controversy evolving from the mid-1990s, I will in- 
troduce some instances of majority Japanese women turning to "Asia" 9 be- 
fore the history of the comfort women became known in all its cruel de- 
tails, as well as two early 1990s responses by majority feminists to the 
claims of former Korean comfort women. I believe that this will help to 
contextualize the discourses analyzed in the following sections. 

Let me, first, identify some important manifestations of a Japanese femi- 
nist awareness of the Asian continent before the 1990s. 10 The earliest one 
goes back to the 1960s, when "in Japanese society the tendency to look 
down upon other Asian countries and people [Ajia shokoku=Ajiajin] pre- 
vailed and there were even intellectuals who held strongly discriminative 
views of other Asians" (Yamazaki 2004: 9). In 1966, three Japanese women, 
one Japanese man and one Korean man (each of whom was married to one 
of the women) founded the "Group for the Study of the History of Inter- 
change among Asian Women" (Ajia Josei Köryüshi Kenkyükai), embarking 
on a project that might, today, be called a "transnational history of Asian 
women" (ibid.: 10-11). In November 1967, they proceeded to publish their 
own journal, Ajia Josei Köryüshi Kenkyü ("Study of the History of Inter- 
change among Asian Women"), 11 where they stated their aims as follows: 

Our purpose is to abolish (shiyö) nationalist invasions, and in order to 
establish intellectual as well as social interchange and solidarity be- 



I chose to use quotation marks, here, to point to a common Japanese usage of 
the term "Asia," which implicitly excludes Japan and constructs "Asia" as the 
"other." Hereafter, I will discontinue the use of quotation marks around this 
term. 

See Germer (2003a) for a more in-depth analysis of how some Japanese femi- 
nists, namely, Takamure Itsue and Yamazaki Tomoko approached Asia before 
the 1990s. See also Germer (2003b). 

Eighteen issues of Ajia kosei köryüshi kenkyü, which consisted of mimeographed 
copies of typewritten manuscripts, appeared in irregulär intervals until Febru- 
ary 1977. The history and contents of the journal await further research, which 
will be greatly facilitated by a complete reprint that came out in 2004 from the 
publisher Minato no Hito (Kamakura). 
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tween women from all Asian countries, we aim to shed new light on 
Asian women's history and thought, which have been completely 
buried in oblivion. (Yamazaki 2004: 20) 

The first issue of Ajia Josei Köryüshi Kenkyü focused on three aspects of the 
sexual exploitation of Asian women. Most pronounced was the case of 
Japanese women who, from the late Early Modern period onward, were 
taken to other Asian locations in order to serve, in the beginning, mainly 
Japanese expatriates. Another focus concerned Japanese and Korean com- 
fort women of the Asia-Pacific War, and yet another one, the Japanese 
women who were forced to work in brothels established for the American 
occupation forces, after the war. Sadly, the article on the comfort women 
had been solicited from a former Japanese soldier who mixed compassion- 
ate accounts of the miserable Situation of these women with assertions of 
their patriotic merits, and exaltations of their diligence (Ito 1967). Numer- 
ous articles throughout the history of the journal treated topics related to 
minority women in Japan, especially Korean and Ainu women. Issue 
number 14, published in December 1973, reported on Japanese men's sex 
tourism in Korea and on the protest which South Korean women leveled 
against this disgrace - a movement that climaxed in 1973. 

Three years before that event, a group called Shinryaku=Sabetsu to Ta- 
takau Ajia Fujin Kaigi (Conference of Asian Women Fighting Against Dis- 
crimination=Invasion; later abbreviated to Ajia Fujin Kaigi) was founded 
by Japanese feminists in Tokyo, whose ideas were reminiscent of the con- 
cerns of the Ajia Josei Köryüshi Kenkyükai. They postulated a connection 
between sexual discrimination and discrimination against ethnic and oth- 
er minorities, under the postwar political System, and aimed to relocate Ja- 
pan and their own feminist struggle in an Asian context. They also ques- 
tioned the allegedly peaceful role of the U.S.-Japanese alliance in Asia. In 
1973, the Ajia Fujin Kaigi joined the above-mentioned protest movement 
of South Korean women against Japanese men frequenting the South Ko- 
rean prostitution industry (Mackie 2003: 148, 205). 

This movement seems to have been the first occasion for a number of Jap- 
anese feminists to turn their eyes to Japan's Asian neighbors. According to 
several of the women active in the Tokyo-based Ajia no Onnatachi no Kai 
(Asian Women's Association), which was founded in 1977, 12 the existence 
of the comfort women was first brought to their attention by this move- 
ment of South Korean women (Matsui Yayori in Kim et al. 1997: 6; see also 



12 Concerning the Ajia no Onnatachi no Kai, see Mackie (2003: 202-204). About 
discourses on the comfort women that emerged from the journal of this group 
{Onnatachi no Useiki) during the 1990s, see Wöhr forthcoming c. 
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Gotö 1983, and Matsui 1997: 3). They attributed their previous ignorance to 
the fact that the Japanese have continuously seen themselves as victims 
rather than inflictors of the Asia-Pacific War, Japanese feminists who joined 
the pacifist movement after the war being no exception to this rule (Matsui 
1997: 3; see also Suzuki Yüko in Kim et al. 1997: 3). These Statements show 
that, from the beginning, Japanese feminists' responses to the issue of the 
comfort women implied solidarity with women in other Asian countries as 
well as criticism of Japanese men and male-centered Japanese society. 

While, in the 1970s, the sex tours of Japanese men to other Asian coun- 
tries were at the focus of these Japanese feminists' activities, in the 1980s, 
they were called on to respond to the newly emerging issue of discrimina- 
tion against Asian women within Japan - mainly Korean, Thai and Philip- 
pine women working in the bars and massage parlors of Japanese cities. 
Vera Mackie suggests that for Japanese feminists who had already turned 
toward "Asian" topics and other Asian women, this issue resulted in fur- 
ther denaturalizing national boundaries and in calling into question the no- 
tion of nationally defined, "natural" feminist concerns (Mackie 2003: 206). 

Journalist Matsui Yayori 13 was one of the protagonists of the movement 
toward Asia, which came to be of central importance for an increasing 
number of Japanese feminists. Matsui's account of the development of her 
own consciousness of Asia and feminism (see Matsui 1987: 1-10) provides 
an example of how ethnicity and gender may intersect in majority Japa- 
nese feminists' identity constructions. As a special correspondent for the 
newspaper Asahi Shinbun, Matsui had been based in Singapore and had 
made visits to eighteen Asian countries from 1981 to 1985. Her stay coin- 
cided with the latter half of the UN Decade of Women, and all over Asia 
she witnessed the formation of feminist movements against what she 
called the "triple oppression" of Asian women: as third world people, as 
members of the working class, and as women (Matsui 1987: 9). Matsui's 
solidarity with the feminists of these countries and her newly conceived 
"Asian feminism" did not ignore the gap between Japan and the other 
Asian countries. This gap was mediated, however, by her identity as a 
woman, implying her own Opposition to the oppressive acts of her coun- 
try's government and male-centered society. 

However, the optimism which Matsui Yayori and her work represented 
and which also nourished the ideas and activities of the other women 



Matsui, who died at the age of sixty-eight in December 2002, presided over both 
the Ajia Josei Shiryö Sentä (Asia-Japan Women's Resource Center), which suc- 
ceeded the Ajia no Onnatachi no Kai in 1995, and VAWW-Net Japan (Violence 
against Women in War-Network Japan). She was one of the most dedicated 
supporters of the former comfort women in Japan. 
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mentioned above - the optimism that womanhood will grant solidarity 
against all political, cultural and economic divisions - came under attack 
in Japan in the 1990s, when the first testimonies of former "comfort wom- 
en" became public. 

Below, I will examine articles by two majority feminist authors, philos- 
opher Ögoshi Aiko and sociologist Ehara Yumiko. These two feminist ac- 
ademics were among the first to react to the testimonies of the Korean 
women. They offered slightly differing answers to the basic questions that 
they were both asking: "What are the cultural roots of the wrong that Ja- 
pan has inflicted on Asia?" and "What needs to be changed to stop and 
prevent such injustice?" 

Ögoshi Aiko offers an analysis of Japanese culture that reverses many of 
the affirmations typical of Nihonjinron (or Nihon bunkaron), a genre that has 
been creating and perpetuating populär beliefs in the uniqueness of Japan. 
Ögoshi's main point of criticism concerns the acclaimed sexual freedom 
which is supposed to have prevailed in Japanese society before the on- 
slaught of Westernization. She maintains that this was a freedom to be en- 
joyed by men only. For the women, this "sexual freedom" meant that they 
were not even entitled to protection by some kind of sexual taboo, or to 
pacification by the pretext of "love," which has been used in the West to 
conceal the power structure of sexual relationships (Ögoshi 1992: 18-19, 
21-22). Together with an accepted dissociation of body and mind, or con- 
science, this has led to the phenomenon of the Japanese rapist imagining 
himself as the victim of his own sexual desire, and the raped woman as the 
merciful boddhisattva who will save and forgive him (ibid.: 18-25). Ac- 
cording to Ögoshi, this severely misogynist sexual culture was used by 
those in power to control the masses. Such politics were epitomized by the 
comfort women System of the Asia-Pacific War (ibid.: 25-29). 

With regard to identity Ögoshi takes a dual stance, embracing ethnicity 
as well as gender. Her cultural approach suggests the complicity of all 
members of a certain culture, and she explicitly postulates the responsibil- 
ity of the Japanese nation as a whole (ibid.: 17). She also states that the Ko- 
rean origin of the vast majority of the comfort women makes the history of 
the systematic abuse of women by the Japanese military a problem that 
cannot be reduced to sexual discrimination (ibid.: 29). In line with her crit- 
ical approach to Japanese culture, she wams of a new national chauvinism 
(Nippon shugi) in the guise of an "Asian feminism" celebrating the oneness 
of all Asian nations without taking responsibility for Japan's crimes 
against the rest of Asia (ibid.: 33). At the same time, however, Ögoshi em- 
phasizes the task of investigating the roots of Japanese sexual culture as a 
System causing discrimination against Japanese women as well as Korean 
and other Asian women, up to the present (ibid.: 17). 
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Also in 1992, Ehara Yumiko published an article on the comfort women 
issue, in which she critically investigated Japan's discursive culture, or 
"politics of memory" (kioku no seijigaku). Ehara Starts out from the question 
of why it took so long for the history of the ianfu to gain public recognition 
in Japan. One of the characteristics of Japanese society which, according to 
the author, have caused this delay is the construct of Japan as an "imag- 
ined" (gensötekina) "community of fate" (unmei no kyödötai). According to 
her analysis, the post-war concealment of the truth about the ianfu by 
those who knew about or took part in the crimes was continuously justi- 
fied as a selfless act intended to protect this "imagined community" of Ja- 
pan. Ehara wams that, as long as the Japanese perpetuate such a commu- 
nity of avoidance of individual responsibility, they will, in return, continue 
to be asked to take responsibility and apologize as a nation (Ehara 1992: 
36). 

Although Ehara, like Ögoshi, characterizes the comfort women issue as 
a problem of sexual discrimination as well as of nationalism and colonial- 
ism (Ehara 1992: 35), her main thrust in this article is against those same 
constructs of national or ethnic identity. Her criticism of Japan as a "com- 
munity of fate" is, in fact, taken to the point of questioning the principle of 
collective guilt (ibid.: 36). Also, Ehara's use of the category of gender func- 
tions to deconstruct the dichotomy of colonizer versus colonized. She sug- 
gests that a double Standard with regard to male and female sexuality ex- 
ists in both the Korean and the Japanese societies, and that it is this twofold 
pressure which forced the former ianfu to keep their secret for so long 
(ibid.: 39-40). 

Both authors seem to emphasize sexism to be the primary cause of the 
Japanese military's abuse of Japanese, Korean and other Asian women as 
comfort women. However, an important difference exists between the two 
positions. While Ögoshi emphasizes the particularity of Japanese sexism, 
and the necessity for Japan as a whole to take on the guilt for the commit- 
ted atrocities, Ehara points out the dangers of resorting to that "whole" 
and, furthermore, stresses the universal aspects of discrimination against 
women. 



"Daughters of the Perpetrators and Sisters of the Victims," 
or How Feminism Might Transcend Nationalism 

The slight differences emerging between the interpretations by Ögoshi 
and Ehara foreshadowed theoretical positions which, in the next stage of 
feminist discourse on the comfort women, crystallized into opposites and 
became imbued with implications about the ethnicity of the actors taking 
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either stance. Düring the second half of the 1990s, a debate about the com- 
fort women evolved, which came to be understood as a controversy be- 
tween a minority and a majority Standpoint and, ultimately, a struggle 
about the "correct" feminist consciousness. The main adversaries in this 
debate on gender, ethnicity and historical responsibility were Korean-Jap- 
anese historian Kim Puja and Japanese sociologist Ueno Chizuko. The 
controversy that evolved between them has been mentioned in some re- 
cent English language articles. 14 However, these either focus on problems 
of historical epistemology, which have also been raised by Ueno, or con- 
centrate on Ueno's part in her controversy with Kim. Below, I will give a 
detailed account of the positions constructed by each of the main adver- 
saries in this debate on gender and ethnicity, feminism and nationalism. 

The controversy began at a Workshop on the comfort women issue, 
which was held at the NGO Forum of the 1995 World Conference on Wom- 
en in Beijing. The Workshop was a conscious effort to present and discuss 
the viewpoints of both majority Japanese women and Korean-Japanese 
women, its title being "Concerning the 'Comfort Women:' From the View- 
points of Japanese Women (Nihon josei) and Resident Korean Women (zai- 
nichi josei)." Both Ueno and Kim were members of the organizing commit- 
tee. In her presentation at the Workshop, Ueno emphasized the necessity 
for feminist movements in Japan and Korea to transcend nationalist poli- 
tics in order to solve the problems raised by the comfort women issue (Ue- 
no 1998a: 194). A Korean-American woman from the audience rejected 
Ueno's assertion, which she took as a demand for Korean women to forget 
their country's history of colonization by the Japanese. She charged Ueno 
with "the same ethnocentrism that has been displayed by Western femi- 
nism (öbei feminizumu)" (cited from Kim 1996: 258; see also Yamazaki 
1995a: 65). Ueno later repeated her criticism of the nationalist (minzoku- 
shugi-teki) discourse of South Korean feminists supporting the former 
comfort women, drawing on an analysis by Korean-Japanese feminist ac- 
ademic Yamashita Yeong-ae (Japanese transcription: Yon'e) (Yamashita 
1996). Ueno pointed out that by constructing an Opposition of Korean sur- 
vivors as victims forced into sexual slavery versus Japanese survivors as 
whores by their own free will, the Korean supporters of the former com- 
fort women reproduced prejudices against prostitutes and created an un- 
due division of these women by their nationality (Ueno 1998a: 129). 

Kim Puja who, already prior to the Beijing Conference, had emphasized 
that the comfort women issue posed problems of sexual discrimination as 



See the translators' prefaces to translations of works by Ueno Chizuko (Sand 
1999, Yamamoto 2004) and Yoshimi Yoshiaki (O'Brien 2000), and a review arti- 
cle by Bob T. Wakabayashi (2003). 
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well as colonial oppression (e.g., Kim 1994: 254-257) took up the criticism 
leveled against Ueno at the Beijing Conference, and emphasized that the 
Japanese movement of women supporting the former ianfu had to be 
based on this dual perspective of gender and ethnicity. To Kim, the comfort 
women issue provided an important chance to overcome nationalism: be- 
tween women of the "perpetrating nation" (kagaikoku) and the "victimized 
nation" (higaikokn) as well as between women of different "victimized na- 
tions," like China and Taiwan (Kim 2001: 211). However, the differences 
between aggressors and victims, or colonizers and colonized could not be 
forgotten. Kim was asking majority Japanese feminists and historians of 
Japanese women's history to admit that colonialism rather than patriarchy 
constituted the decisive force and distinctive feature in the victimization of 
Korean women by the Japanese military. Their fate of being sexually ex- 
ploited as women had been aggravated by their being discriminated 
against as colonial subjects, and by being exploited for the sake of a war 
fought by a nation which was not their own (Kim 1998: 195). Kim was Gall- 
ing upon majority Japanese feminists to recognize these facts. They need- 
ed to acknowledge their guilt as "daughters of the perpetrators" (kagaisha 
no musiime toshite) and, only on that basis, identify themselves as "sisters 
of the victims" (higaisha no shimai toshite): 

How Japanese women, in face of the concrete task of [solving] the 
"ianfu" problem, will overcome nationalism - I believe that this will 
have to be [by identifying] as daughters of the perpetrators and as sis- 
ters of the victims. In other words, I believe that only a sisterhood on 
the basis of admitting one's own guilt will make solidarity in its true 
sense possible. (Ikeda et al. 1999: 6) 15 

Ueno Chizuko, in contrast, maintained that overcoming national borders 
and identities should be the primary goal of feminism. Only by transcend- 
ing nation and ethnicity would feminism be able to reveal that patriarchy 
had victimized Japanese and Korean women alike and, in fact, constituted 
the basis of constructs like ethnicity and nation. Consequently, Ueno re- 
fused to take on Japan's guilt, and rejected colonialism as a useful category 
to approach the comfort women issue (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö 
Sentä 1998: 62). While criticizing the Japanese government for not taking 
responsibility by paying redress to the victims, she explained that to take 
responsibility for one's country's deeds in the way suggested by Kim 



See also Kim's argument in Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä (1998: 74- 
75). Kim gives credit to majority Japanese feminist Yamazaki Hiromi for coin- 
ing the term "daughters of the perpetrators and sisters of the victims" (ibid.: 
74). 
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would mean to revive and strengthen those same notions of national iden- 
tity and ethnic Community that had been causing racism and colonialism 
(ibid.: 77-78). In the same vein, she criticized notions of citizenship, which 
might have been used to call the individual to account for the crimes com- 
mitted by his or her nation, but had, in fact, also been deployed in dis- 
courses denying individual responsibility (ibid.: 60-61). To Ueno, the no- 
tion of direct and personal redress, which had guided the demands of the 
comfort women and their supporters, marked an important paradigm 
change as it implied that the State, or nation, cannot represent the individ- 
ual. Feminism, thus, was seen to be the decisive force in the deconstruction 
of the nation's claims to representational power (ibid.: 29; Ueno 1998b: 
122). 

In more general terms, the argument dividing Kim and Ueno might be 
summarized as follows. According to Kim's position, feminist solidarity 
across the ethnic and national lines dividing colonizers and colonized is 
only possible on the basis of women of the colonizing nation acknowledg- 
ing their complicity in their country's imperialism of the past and present. 
Ethnicity (or nationality) as well as gender are understood to be inevitable 
categories of identity, and the order in which they are applied is imbued 
with political meaning. In the case of women of a colonizing nation facing 
their country's history, ethnicity is to be ranked above gender. Ueno re- 
verses this ranking, and insists on the preeminence of gender over ethnic- 
ity. Ueno does not deny that imperialism and national chauvinism are im- 
portant enemies. Nevertheless, she deems it of primary importance to 
unite as feminists against patriarchy - an ideology that not only implies 
sexual discrimination but also forms the basis of the modern constructs of 
ethnicity and nation. Thus, by fighting patriarchy, feminists also fight na- 
tionalism. Ueno postulates the use of gender as a tool for the deconstruc- 
tion of ethnicity (or nationality), her main charge against Kim being that 
her argument results in reifying the categories of nation and ethnicity. 

In my reading of this debate, I was careful not to reduce the argument 
to simple oppositions. As was explained above, such oppositions are of- 
ten constructed along the lines of minority or third world feminisms un- 
derstood to be committed to national or ethnic goals, versus first world 
feminisms seen to be concerned exclusively with deconstructing gender 
roles and fighting discrimination against women. These same categori- 
zations are sometimes also employed to suggest a binarism of postcolo- 
nial movements supposedly holding on to modern fallacies, on the one 
hand, versus postmodern feminist theorizing, on the other. Postcolonial 
feminist movements are regarded as remaining occupied with essential- 
ized categories like "woman" and "nation," while more "advanced" fem- 
inist theorists are seen to have left modernity and its essentialisms be- 
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hind. However, a closer look at the controversy between Kim and Ueno 
shows that both share so-called modern concerns as well as ideas associ- 
ated with postmodernism, or postmodernity. In the following, I would 
like to point out some significant convergences between Kim's and 
Ueno's positions, before I turn to discussing the differences. Let me con- 
centrate on three interrelated issues, and demonstrate that these are of 
concern to both parties: (1) plurality of the seif, (2) contradictions of iden- 
tity politics and (3) necessary functions of identity. 

First, both, Kim and Ueno maintain the plurality of the seif. Ueno asserts 
the fictionality of individual as well as of group identities. 17 According to 
her, the "\" is neither determined by its nationality (kokumin) nor by its in- 
dividuality (derived from the understanding of "individual" in a modern, 
Western sense), but is constituted by numerous categories including gen- 
der and citizenship (kokuseki) (Ueno 1998a: 197). Kim, too, deconstructs the 
notion of an unchanging and solid identity. She provides a powerful ex- 
ample of the plurality of seif when she describes her own political practice 
explaining that, in Korean-Japanese contexts, she always speaks out 
against sexual discrimination, whereas in front of Japanese feminists she 
takes the perspective of ethnic discrimination (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin 
Shiryö Sentä 1998: 73). 18 

Second, both women warn about the contradictions of identity poli- 
tics. Ueno does so, for example, in her criticism of notions of citizenship 
which may, so she explains, be used to contradictory political ends (Ni- 
hon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä 1998: 60-61). Kim's above cited ac- 
count of her own political practice shows that she is well aware of the re- 
ductionism of both a feminist politics which isolates the category of 
gender, and a rhetoric of ethnic liberation which neglects differences 
within the group. 

Finally, both Kim and Ueno seem to agree that it is necessary to deploy 
categories of identity in certain political contexts. Kim, apart from men- 
tioning her own political uses of identity, emphasizes that it is a political 
duty for Japanese feminists to take responsibility as Japanese nationals 
whatever their theoretical stance might be (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö 



This view is even supported by voices from third world countries which are 
"attacking postmodernism as a purely western 'import'" (Kaplan and Grewal 
1994:8). 

The fictionality of group identities is implicit in Ueno's assertion of the radical 
subjectivity of history (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä 1998: 30). 
One early instance of Kim's taking the gender point of view is her criticism of 
the misogyny of Korean society and of the hidden gender bias in one male Ko- 
rean author's account of the history of the Korean comfort women (Kim 1992: 
160-170). 
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Sentä 1998: 94-95). Ueno follows Joan Scott in maintaining that gender his- 
tory does not aim at establishing a universal and objective truth, but rather 
at making apparent the particularistic Status of any historical knowledge 
(Ueno in Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä 1998: 26-27; Scott 1988: 7). 
Taking Scott and Ueno further, we might say that feminism as well as gen- 
der history are political projects based on emphasizing the gender aspect 
as preceding other aspects of discrimination and, thus, taking gender 
identity as their starting point. Consequently, we might infer that Ueno, 
too, acknowledges the inevitability of identity politics. 

From the above discussion, it seems that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the theoretical understanding of seif and identity developed 
in Kim's and Ueno's contributions to the debate. The postmodern condi- 
tion is reflected in the deconstruction of fixed identities, which both these 
authors pursue. Still, there are differences between the two feminist posi- 
tions, which ultimately account for the tensions between them. Ueno's em- 
phasis in describing the "1" is on detachment, which is to be brought about 
by the relativization of one single category like "nation" or "citizenship" 
through an awareness of all the other categories constituting the "I." It is 
this detachment which enables the "I" to stand up against nation and 
State, not only for her own sake, but also for the sake of the "you," and not 
only against her own State, but also against the State of the "you" (Ueno 
1998a: 196-198). 

In contrast, Kim's emphasis is on belonging, albeit to multiple groups or 
categories. While Ueno's concern is with the right to intervene in the oth- 
er 's political affairs, in order to protect the "other," Kim refuses to grant 
this right by resorting to historically (not biologically, or racially) defined 
categories of belonging. She introduces the idea of a "speaking position" 
(katarn ichi) and a "listening position" (kiku ichi), both of which are deter- 
mined by one's belonging to a historically and/or socially constituted 
group. Someone who does not share a certain Speaker 's position, or whose 
listening position is not identical with the position of those for whom the 
utterance was intended, is not entitled to quote and make use of this ut- 
terance for her own purposes. Kim develops this idea with reference to 
Ueno's way of criticizing South Korean feminists and charges Ueno with 
misusing the "seif criticism" of Yamashita Yeong-ae to support her own ar- 
gument. In accordance with this theory of "standpoint" (ichi), Kim stresses 
responsibility, or "consciousness of one's own involvement" (töjisha ishiki) 
which, in her view, is lacking in Ueno's approach (Kim 1998: 194, 197-199). 
This lack, again, is analyzed by Kim to have historical reasons: 

Because [Ueno Chizuko and other majority Japanese feminists] were 
born as [members of] a 'dominant people (shihai kokumin)' , they were 
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able to live their lives without facing [the problem of ethnicity] . . . (this 
differentiates them from women of dominated countries [hishi- 
haikoku]). (ibid.: 198) 

Clearly, neither of these positions is wholly unproblematic. Ueno's claim 
to the right to intervene, in the name of "feminism," in any politics per- 
ceived to discriminate against women reintroduces a universal "subject of 
feminism" which, actually, is no more than a particular feminist agenda el- 
evated "to be the mark by which all feminist practice is to be judged" (Gre- 
wal 1994: 237). Also, it should be pointed out that Ueno's "I" does not al- 
ways remain as free-floating as she claims it to be. Ueno refuses to be 
ascribed the label of "colonizer," criticizing the concept of colonialism for 
its essentialization of the "nation." In discussing postwar modes of histor- 
ical consciousness, however, she herseif repeatedly constructs an Opposi- 
tion of "victorious nation" (senshökoku) versus "defeated nation" (haisen- 
koku) (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä 1998: 30-31; Ueno 1998a: 182- 
185 and 2002:34-36). 

Although I appreciate Ueno's stance that women's participation in war 
must become a topic of research across the lines between totalitarian and 
democratic states, I feel that by introducing the categories of "victorious 
nation" (senshökoku) versus "defeated nation" she achieves just the oppo- 
site. Ueno's use of these terms results in the reification of the nation in 
spite of her continuous efforts to deconstruct the nation-state. These cat- 
egories also imply a "Pacific"-oriented perspective emphasizing the Jap- 
anese-American dimension of the War and neglecting its Japanese-Asian 
dimension; and they suggest a moral judgement that seems to elevate the 
"defeated nations" over the "victorious" ones. To explain the latter two of 
these arguments in more detail: Ueno criticizes Japanese women's histo- 
rians who have pursued what she calls a "reflexive women's history" 
(hansei joseishi) for remaining trapped within the limitations of their own 
national history (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä 1998: 30-31). At 

19 Ueno uses the term "reflexive women's history" to signify a paradigm shift 
from viewing women as passive victims to positing them as active subjects of 
history. Applied to modern Japanese women's history, this approach lead to 
the emergence of a history of women as active participants in the crimes of Ja- 
pan's imperialist war (Ueno 1998: 181). Ueno maintains that this type of a re- 
flection of women's war collaboration emerged only in "defeated nations" like 
Japan, Germany and Italy, and that, unless a critical assessment of wartime na- 
tionalism of women in the "victorious nations" becomes possible, nationalism 
and imperialism will continue to be considered crimes of the former fascist 
states, only (ibid.: 182-185). For a critique of Ueno's assertion that the "victo- 
rious nations" did not produce a "reflexive women's history," see Oka (1998: 
231-232). 
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the same time, she seems to censor the "victorious nations" for not pro- 
ducing such a "reflexive" history, thereby implying the intellectual and 
moral superiority of the "defeated nations." Moreover, Ueno's categori- 
zation of Japan as a defeated nation lacks consideration of the fact that Ja- 
pan (like former West Germany) eventually emerged as one of the victo- 
rious nations of the 20 th Century. Ueno, thus, ends up Coming dangerously 
close to presenting her own country as victimized or colonized, neglect- 
ing Japan's history as victimizer or colonizer of other Asian nations, and 
implying a certain moral superiority vis ä vis, for instance, the United 
States. 

The controversy between Kim and Ueno constituted the center of a 
highly politicized and often polemic debate within the "conscientious" 
intellectual Community of Japan, including majority as well as minority 
feminist scholars and activists, but also male scholars from majority and 
minority backgrounds. 20 Düring these debates, Ueno usually stood alone 
and was attacked for her "universalist" views and "colonialist" abuse of 
power (e.g., Oka 1998: 221-223), whereas Kim's position was explicitly 
or implicitly supported. From the point of view of this study it is, of 
course, necessary to scrutinize Kim's arguments in the same way as Ue- 
no's. 

Kim's position seems straightforward in her denial of any Intervention 
in the name of feminism, but her own ideas about how Japanese feminists 
should behave, namely her demand to give analytical and political prior- 
ity to ethnicity over gender, are not free of normative conceptions of a uni- 
versal "subject of feminism." Also, her concept of belonging and respon- 
sibility, even though it does not resort to biological or racial arguments, 
ultimately raises the question of representation - that is, who within a par- 
ticular ethnic group has the right to speak and act for whom, and on what 
grounds. It should also be pointed out that Kim does not problematize her 
own subject position to the extent seen, for example, in the words of Ainu 
activist Keira Tomoko, which were quoted at the beginning of this article. 
It may be interpreted as an unconscious slip, in this context, that in the 
above quote from Kim (1998: 198), "dominant people" is put in quotation 
marks, whereas "dominated countries" remains without such a hint at rel- 
ativity. Kim speaks out for the former comfort women from her Standpoint 
as a fellow Korean (woman). While strictly distinguishing between a "Jap- 
anese" and a "Korean" feminist "standpoint" (ichi) (Kim 1998: 194, 197- 



The documentation of the 1997 Symposium on "Nationalism and the 'comfort 
women' issue" (Nihon no Sensö Sekinin Shiryö Sentä 1998) provides a good in- 
troduction to this debate. 
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199 and Kim 2000), she does not theorize the differences between, e.g., 
Koreans living in South Korea and Korean residents of Japan. 22 To reflect 
on her own position as part and not part of Japan - a position that actually 
separates her from most of the former comfort women of Korean origin - 
would jeopardize the "Korean" identity that provides the basis for Kim's 
claims to representing these women. 



CONSTRUCTING HYBRIDITY AND IN-BETWEENNESS 

The heated controversy which Kim and Ueno found themselves at the cen- 
ter of may have induced them to make their arguments more pointed, 
eliminating any nuances that might be interpreted as weaknesses or con- 
tradictions by the opposite party (thereby, sometimes, producing just 
these contradictions). Therefore, it seems advisable to take a look at some 
other authors' writings, which were not a direct part of the dispute. In the 
following, I focus on publications by two scholars whose perspectives, like 
that of Kim Puja, have been strongly influenced by their descent from Ko- 
reans who came to Japan as a result of Japan's colonial rule. They address 
problems of feminist consciousness and national or ethnic identity, similar 
to those analyzed above, but in more narrative, autobiographical modes. 
What seems most powerful about their texts are the reflections on their 
own hybridity, or their in-betweenness, being part and not part of "Japan," 
part and not part of "Korea." 

Yamashita Yeong-ae is Korean on her father's side only. In one of her ar- 
ticles, she explains her identity as being torn between North Korea (her fa- 
ther's origin), Japan (her mother's country, where she grew up) and South 
Korea (the country where she studied, lived and took part in ianfu politics 
for several years) (Yamashita, Y. 2000: 27). One instance of her being made 
painfully aware of her un-belongingness was during her stay in South Ko- 
rea when, regarding the issue of the comfort women, she took a stance that 
contradicted the views of the vast majority of South Korean feminists. In 
this controversy, Yamashita argued against dividing the victims of Japan's 
System of military sexual slavery into Korean sex slaves versus Japanese 

21 It should be mentioned, however, that Kim, at times, invokes the category of 
"woman" in more essentializing terms, for instance, when she advocates "fem- 
inization" of the political process to recompense the former "comfort women" 
as the "basic Solution" to the problem (Kim 1997: 15-16). 

22 As the number of Kim's publications on the comfort women issue is immense, 
I may have overlooked something that would prove me wrong. However, in 
the writings connected to the debate between herseif and Ueno, I found noth- 
ing on this topic. 
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whores, or into upright Korean survivors opposing the Japanese govern- 
ment versus corrupt Korean survivors taking bribes from the Japanese 
(ibid.: 27-28). 23 Essentially, Yamashita criticized the sexual politics inher- 
ent in ethnic identity politics by pointing out how an overemphasis on eth- 
nicity has sometimes muted feminist arguments that might reveal the 
former Korean comfort women's oppression by Korean men (see also Ya- 
mashita 1996). As a result, she was told by South Korean activists that, be- 
cause she was "half -Japanese/' she would never be able to understand "us 
Koreans" (Yamashita, Y. 2000: 28). In trying to come to terms with the 
harsh Opposition she met from those who had, until then, been her com- 
panions in the movement, Yamashita came to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of the category of ethnicity (minzokn) for the South Korean people, 
including the South Korean feminist movement. She explains that, as a re- 
sult of their as yet unresolved history of colonial oppression, the people of 
South Korea as a whole are, although not to the same extent as the former 
comfort women, suffering from a Syndrome of post-traumatic stress dis- 
order. Yamashita reflects on the possibility that South Korean feminists' 
activities in support of the former comfort women may partly be motivat- 
ed by a desire to heal their own wounds (ibid.: 29-30). 

On the other hand, Yamashita's personal history and her ideals, which 
were conceived as a result of that history, do in themselves pose a chal- 
lenge to the category of ethnicity. Yamashita emphasizes that, "for me, the 
concept of feminism has worked as a force integrating my identity, which 
had been divided by nationalism" (Yamashita, Y. 2000: 30). The feminism 
she envisages is one that "has the potential to overcome nationalism" 
(ibid.) but, at the same time, acknowledges differences or, rather, is consti- 
tuted by these differences: 

What Japanese feminism, including Korean -Japanese [zainichi] femi- 
nism, requires for the ever-continuing struggle aimed at realizing this 
[feminism that will transcend nationalism] is neither to disregard the 
Standpoint of the other [aite] nor to purposely exclude the Standpoint 
issue altogether. What is required from every Single [feminist] is per- 



Way into the 1990s, mere mention of the fact that, during the war, Japanese 
women had also been exploited as comfort women tended to be taken by Ko- 
rean activists as an attempt to play down the sufferings of Korean survivors 
(Yamashita 1996: 44-45). About how the issue of the Japanese comfort women 
has been treated in majority Japanese feminists' writings, see my discussion in 
Wöhr (2003). "Bribes" from the Japanese, refers to the so-called "Asian Wom- 
en's Fund" (Ajia josei kikin), a nominally private fund which was initiated by the 
Japanese government in 1995 to meet the claims of survivors without having to 
pay official government reparations. 
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sistence in her efforts to construct her own independent framework 
[riron] for understanding others [tasha], who exist in Japanese society 
in many different ways. (Yamashita Y. 2000: 30) 

Jung Yeong-hae (Japanese transcription: Chon Yonhe), a sociologist born 
of Korean parents in Japan, has also devoted a large part of her work to the 
topic of ethnicity and gender. Jung seems to be less optimistic about the 
chance that feminism will, one day, overcome nationalism. Her writings, 
in fact, mirror and also consciously reflect the contradictions invariably 
arising where feminist and ethnic politics meet. On the one hand, Jung's 
perspective on the relationship between "feminists of Japanese ethnicity" 
(Nihonjin feminisuto) and minority feminists resembles the view of the Ko- 
rean-American woman whose criticism of Ueno Chizuko was mentioned 
above. Jung, too, perceives the attitudes of majority Japanese feminists to- 
wards minority women or women in other Asian countries to be mirroring 
attitudes of Western, or white feminists towards third world women or 
women of color. In her words: "Minority women of Japan are criticizing 
feminists of Japanese ethnicity in the same way that black feminists have 
criticized white middle class feminists" (Jung 1993: 91). Jung also refers to 
Nawal El Saadawi (1980), who maintains that 

it is only the Arab women themselves, who can criticize, and do some- 
thing to change the discrimination against Arab women. Feminists of 
the "advanced Northern countries," especially the American and Eu- 
ropean countries which are exploiting Arab society have no right to 
interfere. Their task is to break the structure of domination, which the 
society that they themselves depend on has extended over the Arabs. 
(quoted from Jung 1999: 113) 

Jung urges majority Japanese feminists to keep this in mind in their reac- 
tions to sexual discrimination in Korean society (Chosen no seisabetsu) 
(ibid.). 

While thus asserting important differences between majority and mi- 
nority feminists, Jung's objective is, on the other hand, to deconstruct the 
nation and notions of citizenship tied to the nation, as these are constructs 
that will, inevitably, continue to produce minorities and majorities (see es- 
pecially Jung 1999). Also, while telling majority feminists to more or less 
mind their own business, she is relentless in her analyses of the minority 
position and in her reflections on the tasks of minority feminists. Jung 
maintains that ethnic identity politics tends to cover up discrimination oc- 
curring within the respective ethnic group. Her foremost example for such 
intra-group discrimination is the suppression of Korean women by those 
same Korean men who are fighting against oppression by the Japanese 
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(Jung 1999: 109). With regard to the Situation of the former comfort wom- 
en, this implies that "even if the Japanese government had officially apol- 
ogized and paid [these women] a sizeable sum of money in compensation, 
the problem of the 'comfort women' would by no means be solved as long 
as sexual discrimination continues to be a stern reality in Korean culture" 
(Jung 1995: 4). However, Jung does not limit herseif to criticizing Korean 
men's sexism, but goes on to point to the "inner colonizer" which may 
cause minority women to discriminate against sexual minorities or hand- 
icapped persons within their own ethnic group (Jung 1999: 109). 

Jung is not aiming to replace a lost identity with a new one (e.g., that of 
"woman"), but questions the rationality and effectiveness of identity pol- 
itics per se. She argues that by resorting to and stressing an identity as a 
minority, one accepts and reinforces the labels attached to one's own 
group by the majority, and also confirms the majority's self-representation 
as universal (Jung 1996: 21-22). Jung explicitly draws on postcolonial the- 
ories maintaining the complexity, or "hybridity" of the seif, and valuing 
the awareness of one's own "impurity" as the momentum from which rad- 
ical social criticism becomes possible (e.g. Pitäsu 1995, Takemura 1995 and 
Supibakku 1992, all cited in Jung 1996: 7-9, 19-21, 23-24, respectively). 

Although she criticizes the negative repercussions of identity politics, 
Jung admits that in her own political work, for example, her proposal for 
a shelter designed to help battered Korean-Japanese women (Jung 2001: 
16-18), she confronts situations where the necessity arises to define cate- 
gories of identity or eligibility which, in turn, create new exclusions. Jung's 
wish that these limitations of her own project could be compensated for by 
a multiplicity of such projects does not, as she herseif admits, quite live up 
to her own theoretical claims (ibid.: 17-18). It is such discrepancies that re- 
mind us that the theory and practice of feminist as well as ethnic politics 
are in a constant process of refraction and redefinition - particularly in in- 
stances where concerns about gender and ethnicity intersect. 



CONCLUSION 

In this paper, I have reconstructed feminist discourses in 1990s Japan, in- 
troducing three majority Japanese and three Korean-Japanese feminists' 
approaches to the issue of the comfort women. The central dispute be- 
tween Kim Puja and Ueno Chizuko was shown to have evolved along the 
Opposition of an emphasis on ethnicity versus an emphasis on gender, and 
of a focus on belonging and responsibility versus a deconstruction of iden- 
tity and a refusal of representation. On the one hand, this controversy 
seemed to support the assumption of a basic difference between minority 
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discourses and majority discourses. However, in my attempt to decon- 
struct such divisions, I have demonstrated that many of the seemingly op- 
posite strategies associated with these positions are actually used across 
this divide, and often by one and the same person. Also, both strategies, 
that of gender and that of ethnicity, were shown to imply similar concerns 
about identity. 

My reconstruction of the views of Yamashita Yeong-ae and Jung Yeong- 
hae, taken together with Kim Puja's position as it emerges from the con- 
troversy with Ueno Chizuko, pointed to the diversity of minority stand- 
points. Similarly, the contributions by Ögoshi Aiko on the one hand, and 
Ehara Yumiko and Ueno Chizuko on the other, cannot be said to converge 
into one typical majority standpoint, with their radically different views 
on identity, representation and responsibility. Ultimately, all contributions 
to the discourse analyzed here can be seen to involve attempts to decon- 
struct restrictive identity positions while retaining a political stance or, 
conversely, to constitute political moves towards identification while try- 
ing to avoid exclusion and discrimination. 

One important result of the debate of the 1990s was, certainly, to make 
visible some of the differences among women that had been invisible to 
most Japanese feminists. Categories like "women," "Japanese women," or 
"Asian women" have been shown to be anything but homogeneous, and 
such categories have been criticized for the invisible exclusions and oppo- 
sitions which they create. It was also the developments of the 1990s which 
enabled minority feminists in Japan to clear a space for themselves - in 
Jung's words, " a space where we can meet and converse with our own 
selves" (Jung 1995: 5). 

At the same time, there seems to be a common understanding that em- 
phasizing ethnic or national divisions between women will not serve ei- 
ther of the projects of eliminating sexual discrimination or eliminating eth- 
nic discrimination. As some majority Japanese feminists have explicitly 
acknowledged, it was the interventions of Korean and Korean-Japanese 
feminists that revolutionized Japanese feminism in the 1990s. Yamazaki 
Hiromi, for instance, relates that Japanese-Korean women, with their 

double perspective on the [comfort women] issue, i.e., racism and 
sexism . . . made me realize a consistent pattern of evasion by the Jap- 
anese women's postwar movement of the history of colonization and 
invasion, which in turn sustained the imposition of assimilation on 
Korean women in Japan as well as the discrimination against them. 
(Yamazaki 1995b: 53) 

Furthering Cooperation among Asian women, including the women of Ja- 
pan, remains an important task. The issue of the comfort women symbol- 
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izes the continuing importance of solidarity across the borders between 
first world and third world, and between majori ty and minority. It is these 
same issues that have made majority Japanese feminists as well as Korean- 
Japanese feminists more sensitive to the interrelatedness of the issues of 
identity, liberation and discrimination. At the beginning of the new Centu- 
ry, there is certainly more clarity with regard to these connections than in 
the mid-1980s when pioneer Matsui Yayori proclaimed her "Asian femi- 
nism." 
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NlKKEIJIN DlSRUPTIONS OF JAPAN'S ETHNO-SPATIAL 

BOUND ARIES 1 

Eric Ishiwata 



Abstract: Working to envisage a more hospitable Japan — one that can responsibly 
accommodate difference through acts of tolerance, plurality, and non-vio- 
lence — this paper seeks to reformulate the nation's ethno-spatial hierarchy. By in- 
terjecting Deleuze and Guattari's "minoritarian" position into the majority /minor- 
ity dialectic, a move instantiated by the incommensurability of Japan's Nikkeijin 
populations (i.e. neither resolutely "foreign" nor essentially "native"), this paper 
works to loosen the ubiquitous uchi/soto ("inside/outside") distinction in a manner 
that moves beyond the barriers typically encountered by conventional approaches 
to Japan's minority issues. Insofar as the investigation is advanced through a series 
of engagements from a variety of genres — SMAP's 2003 "MIJ" advertising cam- 
paign, Kurosawa Akira's 1991 film Rhapsody in August, and NHK's 2002 asadora 
("morning serialized drama") Sakura — the analysis will not only demonstrate how 
populär fictions participate in the dramaticization of the nation's ethno-spatial 
boundaries, it will also afford new ways of thinking about and interceding in Japan's 
so-called immigration "problem." 



Introduction 

In July 2003, the New York Times ran a three-part series titled, "Can Japan 
Change?" In the second installment, "Japan Needs, but Resists, Immigra- 
tion," columnist Howard W. French stages Japan's so-called "immigration 
problem" by drawing upon the country's oft-noted population decline: 
"Japan is at the leading edge of a phenomenon that is beginning to strike 
many advanced countries: rapidly aging populations and dwindling fer- 
tility" (French 2003: AI). As a result, the size of Japan's work force, which 
peaked in 1998, has entered a decline that experts predict will continue to 
accelerate. The potential consequences of this decline, writes French, in- 
clude "not only a scarcity of workers and falling demand, but also a col- 
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lapse of the pension System as the tax base shrinks and the elderly popu- 
lation booms" (ibid.). 

After first noting that a more thorough integration of women into the 
workplace could provide temporary relief, French asserts that Japan's 
"only hope" is to accept a massive influx of foreign labor. Citing a March 
2000 United Nations study, the columnist argues that in order to "stave off 
disaster/' Japan will need to admit seventeen million new immigrants by 
the year 2050 — an eighteen percent increase in a country whose current 
immigrant population constitutes a mere one percent. 

An influx of this magnitude would have a dramatic impact on any na- 
tion. But Japan, as French dutifully notes, remains the "most tenaciously 
insular of all the world's top industrial countries" and "deeply conserva- 
tive notions about ethnic purity make it hard for [Japanese] experts to en- 
vision large-scale Immigration" (ibid.). One such expert, Komai Hiroshi of 
Tsukuba University, responding to forecasts similar to the United Na- 
tions', has argued that "[t]he kind of figures the demographers talk about 
are [sie] unimaginable for Japan" (ibid.). Furthermore, when pressed to en- 
vision Japan's future in light of a growing tension between the nation's 
historical resistance to immigration and demands for foreign labor from 
the industrial and Service sectors, Komai declared: 

Societies have always risen and faded, and Japan will likely disappear 
and something eise will take its place, but that's not such a problem. 
Greece and Rome disappeared too. (French 2003: AI) 

While Komai's fatalism is arresting, it succintly replicates the convergence 
of social science thinking and populär opinion in regards to the nation's 
immigration "problem." "From its ineeption," comments Yoko Selleck, 
"the issue of foreign migrant workers has assumed the existence of an ab- 
solute distinetion between Japanese and foreigner" (Sellek 1997: 202). 
Thus, because Komai's Statement instantiates both Japan's current nation- 
al anxieties and the normative belief in a homogenous space of citizenship, 
I want to use his utterance to launch a larger critique. 

Komai's outlook rests upon a belief in watertight unities and incom- 
mensurable differences, a position that resonates with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Samuel P. Huntington in his controversial essay, "The Clash of 
Civilizations?" (Huntington 1993). One of Huntington's central argu- 
ments asserts that "cultural characteristics and differences are less muta- 
ble and hence less easily compromised and resolved than political or eco- 
nomic ones" (ibid.: 27). In this sense, Komai's "societies" are homologous 
to Huntington's "civilizations," since both are presented as "shut-down, 
sealed-off entities that have been purged of the myriad currents and coun- 
tercurrents that animate human history" (Said 2001: 1). This historical 
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purging is evident in Komai's descriptions of Greece and Rome as "faded" 
and "disappeared." Such declarations are founded upon a static concep- 
tion of culture, one that conjures away the dynamic attributes of trans- 
boundary encounters. As a result, the possibility for a hospitable integra- 
tion of foreign workers in Japan is rendered simply "unimaginable." 

When read in this manner, Komai's remark can be taken as an ingenu- 
ous "Solution" to Japan's immigration "problem." By attempting to con- 
solidate a cultural singularity in the face of an impending multiplicity, it 
appears that the "disappearance" of Japan is a more viable Option than a 
genuine engagement with pluralization. The desire to leap forward to Ko- 
mai's "something eise," wherein somehow, for better or worse, Japan's im- 
migration "problem" has already been worked out, enacts a discursive 
closure that not only conceals national anxieties, but more importantly, ob- 
scures the multiple forms of discrimination currently inflicted upon the 
thousands of immigrants already living in Japan. 

Rather than contributing to French's sensationalism or Komai's intoler- 
ance, this paper seeks to reformulate Japan's immigration "problem." Spe- 
cifically, I want to pursue ways of envisaging a more hospitable Japan, one 
that can responsibly accommodate intra-national difference through acts 
of tolerance, plurality, and non-violence. 2 Those working to bring fairness 
to Japan's marginalized populations have struggled with this question for 
years. However, as Japan's latest free trade negotiations with other East 
Asian countries have continued to involve discussions on the bilateral 
movement of labor, the need for this sort of critical engagement has be- 
come even more pressing. 3 Responding to this urgency, the present study 
seeks to move beyond the barriers typically encountered by conventional 
approaches to Japan's minority issues. By examining the Scripting of 
Nikkeijin* identities in Japan, this paper aims to loosen the ubiquitous 
uchi/soto ("inside/ outside") distinction in a manner that affords new ways 



This question was influenced by Sankaran Krishna's work on Indian-Sri Lan- 
kan relations in his Postcolonial Inseciirities (Krishna 1999: xxix). 
3 At the time of this writing, Japan is entering a fourth round of FTA negotiations 
with the Philippines. As a condition of this agreement, it seems likely that Japan 
will extend "residential Status" to those Filipino nurses who obtain Japanese 
qualifications. Similarly, the Japan-Thai Economic Partnership Agreement 
(JTEPA) is nearing completion. A key point of contention, however, is the dis- 
crepancy between Japan's preference for an exchange of "qualified personnel" 
versus Thailand's wish to also include Service workers (Miyagawa Makio, Di- 
rector of the Regional Policy Division, Asian and Oceania Division in the Jap- 
anese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, interviewed July 20, 2004). 
In this paper, I will use Nikkeijin and Nikkei interchangeably to refer to foreign- 
born people of Japanese descent. 
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of thinking abont and interceding in the so-called immigration "problem." 
Insofar as my investigation proceeds by engaging with texts from a variety 
of genres — SM AP 's 2003 "MIJ" advertising campaign, Kurosawa Akira's 
1991 film Rhapsody in Anglist, and NHK's 2002 asadora ("morning serial- 
ized drama") Sakura — my analysis will explore the ways in which populär 
fictions participate in the dramaticization of Japan's ethno-spatial bound- 
aries. But first, it is necessary to include a brief account of the Nikkeijin "re- 
migration" phenomenon. 



Japan's Nikkeijin "Re-migration" Phenomenon 

The economic boom of the 1980s depleted Japan's domestic source of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor as the younger generation, having been 
raised in the relative comfort of a vast middle class, became averse to the 
low wages and lower prestige of factory work (Lie 2001: 10; Linger 2001: 
22). Having already recruited the maximum number of dekasegi [seasonal 
migrants] from Japan's less affluent provinces, second- and third-tier em- 
ployers began hiring undocumented workers from Pakistan, Iran, Bang- 
ladesh, and a number of other Asian countries (Linger 2001: 22). As the 
number of foreign laborers grew, some within Japan's business and polit- 
ical sectors expressed concerns about a perceived threat to the nation's cul- 
tural and ethnic "harmony." Pressured by several factions, the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs proposed a restructuring of the nation's immi- 
gration regulations to allow Nikkeijin to enter as unskilled laborers. An oft- 
quoted article from the Liberal Democratic Party's monthly magazine, 
states: 

Admitting Nikkeijin legally will greatly help to ameliorate the present 
acute labor shortage. People who oppose the admission of the un- 
skilled are afraid of racial discrimination against foreigners. Indeed, if 
Japan admitted many Asians with different cultures and customs 
than those of Japanese, Japan's homogenous ethnic composition 
could collapse. However, if Nikkeijin were admitted, this would not be 
a problem ... Nikkeijin, as relatives of the Japanese, would be able to 
assimilate into Japanese society regardless of nationality and lan- 
guage. (Nojima 1989: 98-99 quoted in Linger 2001: 23) 

The logic of this proposal evolved into the 1990 Immigration Control and 
Refugee Recognition Act. And, under the premise of preserving "Japan's 
homogenous ethnic composition" while simultaneously addressing the 
industrial demands for cheap labor, a new legal category was created, the 
"long-term resident." This residency Status was made available to second- 
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and third-generation Nikkeijin as well as their spouses, regardless of ances- 
try (Sellek 1997: 188f.). Additionally, under this revision, relatives within a 
"sixth degree of consanguinity/' such as the grandnephews and grand- 
nieces of an applicant's great-grandparent could also apply for a "certifi- 
cate of eligibility" from Japanese Immigration Offices. With no restrictions 
placed upon these virtually guaranteed entry visas, they provided Nik- 
keijin with de facto working visas (Sellek 1997: 189). 

This transformation of Japan's immigration policies coincided with the 
bleakness of Brazü's 'Tost decade/' a period characterized by a faltering 
economy, hyperinflation, and high unemployment (Tsuchida 1998). Capi- 
talizing upon their newly-acquired preferred entrance category, many 
Brazilian Nikkei, frustrated by their country's economic malaise and gov- 
ernmental mismanagement, "re-migrated" to Japan in hopes of earning 
better wages (Linger 2001: 24). As a result, the number of Nikkeijin living 
and working in Japan increased from approximately 2,000 in 1986 to al- 
most 155,000 by 1993 (Cornelius 1994; Kajita 1998). Despite a prolonged 
Japanese recession, their numbers continued to increase steadily and to- 
day the domestic Nikkeijin population (predominantly, but not exclusively 
from Brazil) exceeds 300,000, thereby constituting Japan's second-largest 
"foreign" group (Tsuda 2003: 123). 



Institutionalizing Japan's "Newest Ethnic Minority" 

A number of recent works have examined Japan's Nikkei äekasegi phenom- 
enon (Lie 2001; Linger 2001; Yamashita 2001; Brody 2002; Mori 2002; Roth 
2002; Tsuda 2003; Douglass and Roberts 2003). While these studies em- 
ploy a variety of approaches, they appear to be undergirded by one fun- 
damental question: namely, "to what degree are the Nikkei Nihonjin 5 ?" 
This is not surprising given that contemporary studies of diasporic com- 
munities derive from prior anthropological inquiries on the retention and 
transformation of culture (Kelley 2002: 127). However, more than simple 
"social scientific" observations, these ethnographic studies have focused 
heavily upon the daily struggles of dekasegi life and in this sense appear to 



"Nihonjin," referring to Japanese people, is a contentious category, particularly 
within the context of this paper (see also Lie 2001: 144-148). From this point on, 
I will delineate "Japanese" and "Nihonjin" in order to accentuate the differences 
between the language/culture/citizenry associated with "Japanese" and the 
seemingly immutable, ethnonational, and almost "racial" connotation of "Ni- 
honjin." 
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be invested in institutionalizing the Nikkei as Japan's "newest ethnic mi- 
nority." 

For example, Michael Weiner, in the introduction to his edited volume, 
Japan's Minorities, states that he included a discussion on the Nikkei jin be- 
cause they have recently emerged "as a distinct minority population" (Wei- 
ner 1997: xiii, emphasis added). In the same volume, Yoko Sellek notes that 
the purpose of her chapter is to "detail the current state of the Nikkeijin 
and discuss the possibility of them becoming a new minority gronp in Japa- 
nese society" (Sellek: 179, emphasis added). More recently, Takeyuki Tsuda, 
writing on the social isolation experienced by Nikkei dekasegi, claims that 
because second- and third-generation Nikkei are culturally Brazilian, "they 
are ethnically rejected and treated as foreigners in Japan despite their Jap- 
anese descent, and thus have become the country's newest ethnic minority" 
(Tsuda 2003: 123, emphasis added). And, in a similar tone, Yamanaka Kei- 
ko, in describing the consequences of Brazilian labor migration to Japan, 
contends that despite the promise of "privileged access to economic op- 
portunities and cultural Integration," the Nikkeijin have found themselves 
"relegated [...] to the position of a disadvantaged 'ethnic' minority" (Ya- 
manaka 2003: 192, emphasis added). 

To be sure, the life of a Nikkei dekasegi is difficult. Beyond the long hours 
spent performing alienating san-k 6 jobs (Tsuda 2003), and beyond the ev- 
eryday struggles associated with living in a foreign country, they are con- 
fronted with the reality that "most Japanese Citizens regard them as behav- 
iorally stränge and culturally inferior as a result of their Nikkeijin ethnicity 
and their third-world nationality" (Yamanaka 2003: 192). Nevertheless, 
the argument that I want to advance here moves in a different direction. 
That is, while many of the aforementioned treatments have demonstrated 
how the preference for Nikkeijin over other migrant workers has reified 
Japanese beliefs in ius sanguinis (the "law of blood") and racial homogene- 
ity, I want to suggest that the institutionalization of M/cÄ:e//m-as-minority 
enacts a strikingly similar kind of reification. In other words, by establish- 
ing Nikkeijin as "Japan's newest minority," these works discipline the in- 
distinctiveness of Nikkei subject positions (i.e. neither resolutely "foreign" 
nor essentially Nihonjin) in a manner that naturalizes the Nihonjin group 
identity as a majoritarian fact (Deleuze and Guattari 1987: 105)7 



San-k refers to the "three k's" of Japanese migrant labor: kitanai [dirty], kitsui 
[difficult], and kiken [dangerous]. 

This move draws from Michael Shapiro's treatment of Deleuze and Guattari's 
"becoming-minoritarian" in "Radicalizing Democratic Theory: Social Space in 
Connolly, Deleuze, and Ranciere" (Shapiro 2003). 
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By revisiting the core question, "to what degree are the Nikkei Nihon- 
jin?," it becomes evident that Ni/iow/m-as-majority operates as the constant 
against which the Nikkeijin are to be evaluated. Yet, when framed in this 
manner, political responses to discrimination are reduced to advocating 
for a minority's right to be included within the majority — in this case, an 
extension of the legal protections afforded to Nihonjin. While this brand of 
politics strives for equality, it is an equality in its most anemic form, as sub- 
jects are simply overcoded in "sameness" through a recalibration of the 
seif/ other disjunction (Patton 2000: 47). Such a modification not only for- 
tifies the majority/ minority binary, it also, as a result, accepts exclusionary 
practices as an inevitable matter-of-course (Scott 1988: 47). 

Without denying the importance of conventional responses to inequal- 
ity (i.e. judicial and legislative reforms), working solely for the incorpora- 
tion of minorities into the majority is not sufficient. Rather, projects must 
simultaneously work to distinguish between the "majoritarian" as a con- 
stant and homogenous System, "minorities" as Subsystems, and the "mi- 
noritarian" as a potentially creative position of becoming (Deleuze and 
Guattari 1987: 105f.). By interjecting the "minoritarian" into the majori- 
ty/ minority dialectic, Deleuze and Guattari offer those involved with mi- 
nority struggles another trajectory. Whereas traditionally, minorities have 
been problematized as outcasts who may strive to be included within the 
legal protection of the majority, Deleuze and Guattari suggest that margin- 
alized peoples can function as collectivities of a different kind, ones whose 
very presence threaten the cohesiveness and stability of all unities, major- 
ity or otherwise (Patton 2000: 48). At the core of this concept is the claim 
that representations of the "majority" are untenable since there exists no 
coherent horizon or durable essence behind any collective identity (Nancy 
1997: 93). Therefore, rather than subsuming to Komai's logic of immutable 
and mutually-exclusive differences through discussions about who is/ not 
Nihonjin, the remainder of this paper seeks to employ a minoritarian tack, 
one that can affirm intra-national differences in ways that confound, dis- 
rupt, and render ambiguous the myth of Japan as a homogenous majority. 
What is enabled then, is a more complicated engagement with difference, 
one that disrupts the oscillation between minority demands for equality 
(i.e. "We want to be treated equally") and affirmations of their differences 
(i.e. "We want our uniqueness to be respected"), and therefore fosters the 
conditions of possibility for a more pluralistic Japan. 

It is for this reason that I have come to focus on the somewhat flexible 
position of Nikkeijin in Japan. Being neither resolutely "foreign" nor essen- 
tially Nihonjin, the Nikkeijin embody a "zone of indistinction" that can po- 
tentially render the dynamics of exclusion untenable (Agamben 1998: 9). 
In other words, the indistinctiveness of Japan's Nikkeijin population has 
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the potential to loosen the Nihonjin/gaikokujin [Japanese/ foreigner] binary. 
The remaining sections, therefore, will focus less upon indexing the dis- 
crepancies between uchi no hito [insiders] and soto no hito [outsiders] and 
more upon the construction, maintenance, and transgression of the thresh- 
olds that define and differentiate the two. To begin, it is critical to examine 
the contours of Japan's bio-political order. 

Japan's Nativist Ordering 

All national constructions contain a fundamental biopolitical fracture 
(Agamben 1998: 178). On the one hand, the "nation" instantiates a mo- 
ment of inclusion, as it refers to the "total State of integrated and sovereign 
Citizens" (ibid.: 177). However, this consolidation and naturalization of 
"the people" enacts a simultaneous process of exchision as Citizens are con- 
stituted through their Opposition to alien-others (i.e. inside/outside, 
us/ them, domestic/ foreign). As Agamben notes, much of the shape of na- 
tional political discourse stems from an attempt to finesse this fracture as 
disaggregating multiplicities are synthesized into a single representation 
of national unity (Agamben 1998; Shapiro 2001: 13). Yet, because the quest 
for unity utilizes the same exclusionary practices that produce national in- 
securities (Dillon 1997), boundary-producing processes are forced to op- 
erate in a perpetual State of reproduction. It is this continuous adjustment, 
the ceaseless recalibration of who "we" are, that animates and redeems ex- 
clusionary forms of violence. As Sankaran Krishna writes: 

[Mjajoritarian nationalism and ethnic cleansing are two points along 
the same continuum. Both are based on an exclusionary vision of na- 
tional space; both regard national identity and membership as an in- 
eradicable and unchanging matter of blood and belonging; and both 
would attempt to carry the fiction of homogeneity to its logical con- 
clusion: the permanent effacement of minorities either through geno- 
cide or by according them an eternal second-class State as "guests." 
(Krishna 1999: 222) 

Thus, the nascent violence and discrimination embedded within national 
boundary-producing practices underscores the need to create other, more 
ethical ways of engaging with intra-national difference. 

In the case of Japan, the nation's biopolitical fracture moves along a 
ubiquitous inside/ outside binary: Nihonjin/gaikokujin [Japanese/foreign- 
ers] or achi no hito/ soto no hito 8 [insiders/outsiders] (Nakano 1983; Lie 

8 While a majority of Japanese relationships are framed within uchi/soto terms, 
thereby making the categories situational, there also exists a prevailing concep- 
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2001). This nativist ordering grants those included within the "politically 
qualified" uchi no hito category the privileges of legal protection, whereas 
the soto no hito, those designated as politically ineligible, are left exposed to 
the vagaries of power (Agamben 1998: 7). Despite the normative strength 
of Japan's uchi no hito category, its salience remains contingent upon its 
ability to contain the unruly exceptions that are increasingly posed by the 
trans-boundary flows of globalization. Thus, when threats to the sanctity 
of the uchi/soto order arises — such as the Nikkeijin — the master-narrative of 
national unity works to curtail the possibility of disaggregation, thereby 
reestablishing the boundaries between inside and outside. As a result, Ni- 
honjin as a homogenous category once again comes to represent a unified 
nation. In its pursuit of "immaculate conceptions, pure belongings, and 
unambiguated identity" (Krishna 1999: 228), these nation-building efforts 
merely privilege one out of a variety of possible unities (Balibar 1991: 49). 

The remainder of this paper, then, treats Japan's uchi/soto binary not as 
a given fact but as a tenuous achievement that must be continually remade 
in order to suppress those narratives that contest the nation's ethno-spatial 
order. Mass media, because it is one of the main transmitters of the nation- 
building process's regulatory ideals, Stands as a provocative site for inves- 
tigating the ways in which the nation is presented, contested, and re-pre- 
sented. "MADE IN JAPAN" (MIJ), a promotional campaign designed for 
the June 2003 release of SMAP's 9 latest album and concert tour, offers a re- 
vealing site for this kind of analysis. 

"The slogan is - MADE IN JAPAN = [MIJ]" 

I encountered the first installation of the MIJ campaign in May 2003. In To- 
kyo's Harajuku ward, along Omotesandö-dori, directly across the street 
from one of the world's largest Louis Vuitton showrooms, stood a wall- 
length billboard (Figure 1). Its text, written (in English) in red on a white 
background, read: 

We all know the Japanese star called the fantasista, who is one of the 
most exciting in Serie A. This year, he was joined by another Japa- 
nese. Now we have two fantasistas. In Major League baseball this 
year, there is the Japanese pitcher who achieved the 100 th win of his 
career. Right now, the most valuable first batter in the Majors is Jap- 
anese. There is the Japanese rookie who could become the first Jap- 



tion of Japan-as-i/c/?z, which sits in contrast to all that is soto, or beyond Japan 
(Creighton 1997: 212). 
9 SMAP is the name of Japan's most populär boy-band. 
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anese home run king in the Majors. On the movie front, a Japanese 
won the Oscar for the best animated feature film. One of the world's 
top fashion brands has worked in a tie up with a Japanese artist. In 
classical music, we have the Japanese conductor who has won world 
wide praise. This was the first time that Nobel prizes were won by 
Japanese in two separate fields in one year. Has there been any other 
period where so many Japanese have played such active roles in the 
world at one time? Nowadays, Japan is experiencing tough times. 
People seem to have lost their energy. However, this is a truly amaz- 
ing time for Japanese culture. Don't you feel good to be living as a 
Japanese insuch [sie] a wonderful age? We should be encouraged by 
their achievements and feel a little proud of ourselves. We hope that 
someday, with you, we will be able to walk tall and play a positive 
role too. So come along with us! The slogan is — MADE IN JAPAN = 
[MIJ] 




Figure 1: MIJ Omotesandö 18/05/03 

Upon viewing, I became instantly intrigued by its political implications. 
After speculating for days about the possibility of politically-motivated 
artists setting up installations throughout Tokyo, challenging brand-ob- 
sessed consumption, I encountered several other installations in Hara- 
juku and Shibuya (Figures 2, 3, and 4), these with the notable addition of 
"6.25 SMAP" in the lower right corner. It was only then that I came to un- 
derstand the MIJ campaign to be a promotion for the latest SMAP re- 
lease. 
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Figure 2: Figure 3: Figure 4: 

MIJ Shibuya 5/24/03 MIJ Harajuku 5/18/03 Shibuya 5/24/03 



While this was certainly disappointing, it was not long after that I again 
began speculating upon the political implications of MIJ. Because the im- 
pact of the installments far exceeds the hyper-commercialization of the J- 
pop music industry, it is necessary to respond to and extend MIJ's mes- 
sage. This entails treating it not just as an advertisement, but also as a mo- 
ment of social disruption designed for a particular place and time (Morris 
1992). In order to heighten the kind of sensibility that I want to imbue in 
MIJ, it is helpful to examine the politics of Shepard Fairey's OBEY GIANT 
project. 

The OBEY GIANT project began 1989 with the creation of Fairey's first 
sticker modeled upon the face of American wrestling star, Andre the Giant 
(Figure 5). 




Figure 5: Fairey's "Obey the Giant" 

Since its inception, the sticker, which Fairey himself describes as "nonsen- 
sical," has popped-up in the urban landscapes of nearly every major U.S. 
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city, as well as London, Tokyo, Melbourne, and Hong Kong (Fairey 2002: 
55). 

While the image itself may have no inherent meaning, it is the place- 
ment of these stickers that drives Fairey's politics. He writes: "Because 
people are not used to seeing advertisements or propaganda for which 
their product or motive is not obvious, frequent and novel encounters 
with the sticker provoke thought and possible frustration, nevertheless re- 
vitalizing the viewer's perception and attention to detail" (Fairey 2002: 4). 
In other words, for Fairey, context is crucial. He claims that his works must 
be installed in public Spaces in ways that compete with other forms of sig- 
nage and corporate advertising (Figure 6). "The fact that the images are 
placed in public without permission," writes Fairey (2002: 4), "brings the 
control of the public space into question." Thus, by integrating his art into 
the fabric of urban landscapes, Fairey forces viewers to become "curious 
about the images and how they relate to their surroundings, therefore 
bringing the surroundings into question as well" (ibid.). 




Figure 6: Fairey's Obey Giant 

By bringing the politics of OBEY GIANT into MIJ's Omotesandö milieu, I 
want to reread the installment in a style similar to Fairey's, as both create 
novel encounters that provoke thought and illicit a questioning of public 
space. In order to convey the disruptive force of MIJ, it is important to de- 
scribe the "signage" of Omotesandö. 

Fodor's guidebook to Tokyo describes Omotesandö-döri as the 
"Champs Elysees of Tokyo," a "wide, tree-lined avenue that runs from 
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Aoyama-döri to Meiji Jingü [Shrine] and is lined with expensive cafes and 
designer boutiques" (Kaufman and Dunford 2002: 154). It was along this 
street that, opposite the Louis Vuitton showroom, Omotesandö's MIJ in- 
stallment was flanked on the right by a women's boutique named "Mor- 
gan de Toi/' a United Colors of Benetton, a boutique named "Marcella/' 
and a McDonald's. Across the street from McDonald's, moving down 
Omotesandö-döri towards Louis Vuitton is the American-owned Citi- 
bank, La Maison du Chocolat, a De Jour flower shop, the cosmetic line Shu 
Uemura, Kawai Music Plaza, Max & Co., a bar named "Seoul to Soul," Em- 
porio Armani, and the Tokyo Unity Church. On the opposite side of Louis 
Vuitton stand Missoni, Paul Stuart New York, and beach-themed boutique 
named "Santa Monica." The mere presence of MIJ, then, as an emblem of 
Japanese pride, not only disrupts the international milieu created by the 
intrusion of American and European retailers, but also reterritorializes 
Omotesandö as unquestionably Japanese. 

This kind of attentiveness to MIJ's signifiers heightens both its articula- 
tion of national anxiety ("Nowadays, Japan is experiencing tough times. 
People seem to have lost their energy"), as well as its simultaneous effort 
to shore-up group membership through a re-stabilization of the nativist 
order ("Don't you feel good to be living as a Japanese insuch [sie] a won- 
derful age? We should be encouraged by their achievements and feel a lit- 
tle proud of ourselves. We hope that someday, with you, we will be able to 
walk tall and play a positive role too. So come along with us\" [emphasis 
added]). While MIJ's employment of "we" and "ourselves" recuperates 
Japanese "energy," it also resettles Japan's ethno-spatial boundaries as 
viewers are interpolated into the exclusionary practices that populate the 
either-or categories of "us/them," uchi/soto, and Nihonjin / gaikokujin. As 
such, the installation, standing as national banner, stakes a nativist claim 
in both Omotesandö's designer boutiques and Japan as a whole. 

Resonating with Komai's nihilistic outlook on immigration, the reac- 
tionary politics of representation evinced in MIJ can be read as an effort to 
re-stabilize the dominant fiction of a homogeneous nation. In its effort to 
"recuperate" ethno-spatial homogeneity, the narrative of MIJ silences the 
irresolvable forms of otherness that are necessary for the very construetion 
of an uchi no hito category. Thus, by couching the heterogeneity of Omote- 
sandö within the either-or rigidity of Japanese nationality — one defined 
by culture, descent, and the ideologically-charged metaphor of "one large 
household" (Kashiwazaki 2000: 16) — MIJ's reanimation of the myth of na- 
tional unity effectively inhibits the affirmation of Japan's unruly excep- 
tions, those unrecognized identities that have, at other times, exceeded the 
current limits of nationhood. Therefore, in order to activate a minoritarian 
approach, one would need to disrupt this historical amnesia by giving 
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presence to those narratives that refute this latest investment in ethno-spa- 
tial homogeneity. 

Refiguring the "Family State" 

Drawing from a number of recent works that have detailed the historic flu- 
idity and contingency of Japan's biopolitical order, one could demonstrate 
how, during Japan's period of colonial expansion, the nation's multiethnic 
origins were not only recognized but celebrated (Oguma 1998; Tanaka 
1995; Young 1999; Kashiwazaki 2000). Additionally, the scholarship that 
has traced how the Meiji Restoration's state-sponsored nationalism im- 
bued all strata of Japanese society with a sense of homogeneity (Gluck 
1985; Fujitani 1993; Oguma 1995; Vlastos 1998) is equally beneficial as it il- 
lustrates the ways in which the notion of Yamato minzoku [distinct Japanese 
race] was enabled by a dual process that mobilized powerful cultural gen- 
eralities while simultaneously suppressing and redefining regional partic- 
ularities (Weiner 1997: 1, 8). These two moves could be further supple- 
mented by an examination of the Nihonjinron [Japanese cultural 
uniqueness] discourse. Because the resiliency of Nihonjinron has effective- 
ly buried in antiquity all evidence attesting to Japan's heterogeneous past 
(Yun 1993: 27; Weiner 1997: 8), such a treatment would reveal how race and 
nation came to be institutionalized as naturally occurring phenomena. 
Thus, the canonization of Nihonjinron, coupled with the notion of the Ya- 
mato minzoku has, through their "powerful images of the enduring purity 
and homogeneity of the nation, the family, and Japanese way of life" 
(Weiner 1997: 2), established the nation as a kazoku kokka [family State]. It is 
precisely this familial conception of the State that has veiled the means by 
which Japan's contradictions and contingencies have been constructed, 
consented to, displaced, and replaced by the naturalization of a homoge- 
nous culture and identity. 10 

Because this reigning ideology obscures the counter-memories that ar- 
test to the "household's" ethnic and cultural diversity, a minoritarian ap- 
proach must both loosen the uchi/soto binary and foreground those zones 
of indistinction that refute the concept of the kazoku kokka. For this reason, 
the remaining sections will focus more sharply on the ways in which pop- 
ulär fictions participate in the production of Japan's ethno-spatial bound- 
aries. Through an examination of two sites — Kurosawa Akira's 1991 film, 



This move was inspired by similar arguments posed by Lauren Berlant in her 
The Queen of America Goes to Washington City: Essays on Sex and Citizenshiv (Ber- 
lant 1997: 57). 
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Rhapsody in August and NHK's 2002 asadora [morning serialized drama], 
Sakura — the analysis will center on how Nikkeijin characters disrupt the 
stability and cohesiveness of Japan's Nihonjin majority. Since both Rhapso- 
dy and Sakura can be read as domestic allegories, they intersect with the 
themes of this paper through their explicit engagement with Nikkeijin in- 
trusions into Japan's familial-as-national space (i.e. kazoku kokka). While it 
is true that both storylines ultimately domesticate the threats posed by 
their Nikkeijin characters, Scripting them as "essentially Nihonjin," they 
remain instructive precisely because they depict Japan's ethno-spatial Or- 
der as a complex process rather than an inevitable matter-of-course. 

Incorporeal Transformations in Rhapsody in August 

Rhapsody in August (Hachigatsu no kyöshikyoku), one of Kurosawa's last 
films, explores the effects of the Nagasaki atomic blast by interlacing four 
storylines in a leitmotif of remembrance. The first storyline revolves 
around Kane, played by Murase Sachiko, a woman who survived the Au- 
gust 9, 1945 bombing, but whose husband was killed. The film opens in- 
side Kane's traditional farmhouse, set in a rural village just outside of Na- 
gasaki. Maintaining a self-sufficient life, one devoid of modern appliances, 
Kane is seemingly at peace with her memories; she has forgiven, or per- 
haps forgotten, the traumas of the war. But, when she receives a letter from 
Suzujiro, a man claiming to be an eider brother who migrated to Hawai'i 
in 1920, the film's narrative and Kane's memories are set into motion. Writ- 
ten from Suzujiro's deathbed, the letter asks Kane to come to Hawai'i so he 
can see his only remaining sibling before he dies. Kane, however, is reluc- 
tant to leave her home for two reasons. First, because she had more than 
ten older siblings and has difficulty remembering a brother named Su- 
zujiro, Kane questions the integrity of the "stranger 's" claim. Second, and 
more significantly, despite the gravi ty of Suzujiro's condition, a visit at this 
particular moment would force Kane to miss her husband's annual me- 
morial Service. 

The second storyline is told through the eyes of four adolescent grand- 
children who are staying with Kane because their parents — Kane's son, 
Tadao and daughter Yoshie — have already left for Hawai'i to meet the ail- 
ing Suzujiro. The grandchildren, clad in American baseball and university 
t-shirts throughout the film, are aware that their grandfather was killed by 
the blast, but it is a vacated memory since they know little more than what 
was presented in their history lessons. This changes, however, when they 
encounter a memorial at the elementary school where their grandfather 
taught and was presumably killed. In the school's playground Stands the 
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twisted wreckage of a steel jungle gym, melted from the heat of the blast 
and its resulting fires. Standing in front of this enduring marker of destruc- 
tion, the children finally confront the loss of their grandfather. After a sol- 
emn moment of contemplation, one says, "Even though no one ever found 
Grandpa, he's here ... I'm sure." Upon experiencing this emotional awak- 
ening, the children deduce that their grandmother 's reluctance to visit Ha- 
wai'i is due to resentment over their grandfather 's death. "Grandma does 
not like America and it is only natural/' one explains, "After all, Grandpa 
was killed by the bomb." However, upon overhearing this comment, Kane 
protests stating: "I do not particularly like or dislike America. War is to 
blame." From this moment forward, the children's relationship with their 
grandmother deepens as petty complaints about her stubbornness and 
cooking are replaced by feelings of compassion and respect. 

The third storyline emerges as Tadao and Yoshie return from Hawai'i 
and rejoin their spouses and children in Kane's home. Impressed by the 
wealth that Suzujiro's family has amassed through their multinational 
pineapple enterprise, the middle-aged parents begin to fantasize about the 
potential benefits to be drawn from their newly discovered relatives. But, 
upon learning that Kane sent a telegram stating that she will postpone her 
visit until after her husband's August 9 th memorial, the parents become 
outraged. The daughter, Yoshie, surmises that Kane's letter will bring an 
end to the budding relationship because, in her words, "Americans resent 
being reminded of the atom bomb." When they discover that the purpose 
of a surprise visit from Suzujiro's son Clark is not to officially sever the re- 
lationship but to apologize for his family's insensitivity regarding Kane's 
loss, Tadao and Yoshie are visibly embarrassed. Yet, unlike their impres- 
sionable children, their embarrassment fails to result in an increased sen- 
sitivity to their mother's travails. 

For the purposes of this paper's argument, the fourth storyline, Clark's 
visit to Nagasaki, demands the most attention. After receiving the tele- 
gram explaining why Kane must postpone her visit to Hawai'i, Suzujiro 
sends his hapa-nisei son to offer the family's apology. And, while Clark 
seems to thoroughly enjoy his time with the family, he receives word of his 
father's death and is forced to return to Hawai'i. His presence in Kane's 
home, however, triggers a series of events that suggest Kane has begun to 
re-live past traumas. After witnessing one such relapse, one of Kane's 



Native Hawaiian language for "part," hapa is commonly used in Hawai'i to re- 
fer to people with multiethnic backgrounds. Nisei, meaning "second genera- 
tion," refers to the Nikkeijin children of the original immigrants or issei [first 
generation]. In this case, Clark is second-generation Nikkei and half-Japanese, 
half Caucasian. 
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grandchildren deduces that "[t]he clock in Grandma's head is running in 
reverse so now she is slipping back to the time of Grandpa." 

Previous readings of Kurosawa's Rhapsody have claimed that the repre- 
sentations of Suzujiro and Clark distort Nikkeijin realities (Bernstein and 
Ravina 1993; BLS 2001); that the film fails to represent Nikkei "as they really 
are" or "should be." This hermeneutic approach, however, assumes that a 
more psychologically rounded portrayal of Nikkeijin would expose the 
"true complexities" of their experiences. Rather than deepening this inter- 
pretive frame, I want to employ a genealogical sensibility one in which In- 
terpretation becomes the subject matter rather than a strategy of epistemic 
closure (Shapiro 2001: 6). In this sense, Rhapsody can be analyzed as a do- 
mestic allegory one that stages broader national anxieties. Instead of dem- 
onstrating how such genres (in)validate fundamental Nikkeijin character- 
istics, it seems a more vital treatment would explore how populär fictions 
operate as sites of conflict and negotiation, mediating Nihonjin reactions to 
the pluralization of Japanese space, culture, and identity. 

It is appropriate, then, to note that in Rhapsody there is but one passing 
reference to Nikkeijin. For the remainder of the film's ninety-seven min- 
utes, the characters are reduced to being either "Japanese," characterized 
by Kane, her family and her neighbors, or "American," represented by Su- 
zujiro, Clark, and abstractly, "those who dropped the bomb." Neverthe- 
less, while Nikkeijin identity is not stated explicitly, a subtext regarding the 
familiär question, "to what degree are the Nikkei Nihonjin?" plays heavily 
throughout the film. In the opening scene, for example, the domestic tran- 
quility of Kane's countryside home, representing the uchi as the primary 
locus of belonging for the family and by extension Japan, is disrupted by 
the arrival of Suzujiro 's letter, an embodiment of the soto. Kane and her 
grandchildren gather at the threshold of the house to read the letter aloud. 
And, while Suzujiro's offer to pay for all to come to Hawai'i thrills her 
grandchildren, Kane remains hesitant. Scrutinizing each word and the en- 
closed photos, struggling to make sense of the Situation, the bewildered 
Kane proclaims: 

This is all so stränge. It could be some kind of mistake ... Haruno Su- 
zujiro? Surely, my maiden name is Haruno but I cannot remember the 
name Suzujiro. After all, I was born in a poor family that was blessed 
only with children. I had more than ten brothers and sisters . . . Be- 
sides, this man is an American, isn't he? How could he be my big 
b rother? 

In this sense, the Nikkei position of Suzujiro emerges as a zone of indistinc- 
tion that threatens the ontological security of the film's ethno-spatial 
boundaries (i.e. Japan/U.S., nchi/soto). In this particular scene, Kane (sim- 
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ilar to Komai and MIJ) re-establishes the uchi/soto binary by ascribing Su- 
zujiro an unambiguous soto no hito identity: "[T]his man is an American 
[...] How could he be my big brother?" 

The challenge to and resettling of Japan's ethno-spatial order is under- 
scored by the way in which Kurosawa frames the scene. When the letter 
arrives, Kane and the grandchildren, some of whom were busy with tasks 
deep inside the house, convene at the threshold to read the letter at the 
physical boundary between uchi (inside/family/domestic) and soto (out- 
side/ stranger /foreign). Furthermore, the camera's point of view is estab- 
lished from within the house gazing out, as if the inferior of Japan is scru- 
tinizing, along with Kane, whether or not to accept the American-outsider 
into her family-fazzo/a* kokka. 

The Nikkeijin of Rhapsody are relegated as American-outsiders until 
Clark's arrival in Nagasaki. Tadao and Yoshie, who had pre-arranged for 
Clark to stay at a hotel, greet him at the airport. Clark, however, rejects the 
hotel accommodations and in a rough handling of Japanese (so perhaps 
less assertive than what appears on the page), states: "I do not need a hotel. 
I am staying at Auntie's place." But, before reaching Kane's home, Clark 
asks a dismayed Tadao and Yoshie to take him to the site where his uncle 
(Kane's husband) died. 

At the elementary school, they encounter a number of scarred survivors 
who have come to tend to the memorial. Despite Yoshie's assumption that 
"Americans resent being reminded of the atom bomb," Clark is visibly 
moved. In a gesture that echoes the grandchildren's prior encounter with 
the memorial, Clark claims, "Seeing these people, I can understand well 
what happened that day." Tadao and Yoshie's reactions to Clark's compas- 
sion evince neither a refiguring of their conceptions of American-outsiders 
nor the establishment of a hybridized subjectivity. Instead, Clark is incor- 
poreally transformed as an "essentially" Japanese-insider. 

This transformation is made complete in the following scene: the film's 
first exchange between Clark and Kane. Echoing the reading of Suzujiro's 
letters, their encounter takes place at the threshold of Kane's home. And, 
while the shot is established outside the house looking in, uchi no hito are 
given presence by Tadao, Yoshie, and the youngest grandchild who are 
positioned in the background, eavesdropping from within the house. As 
Clark and Kane sit together starring at the moon, Clark offers an apology. 
It is worth noting that contrary to the initial reactions from American film 
critics (Yoshimoto 2000: 365-368), Clark's apology is not for the American 
bombing of Nagasaki. Instead, he expresses deep regret for not under- 
standing that Suzujiro's request was asking Kane to forego her husband's 
memorial Service. In this sense, Clark is speaking to Kane as an insider, a 
family member: "My father said to me, 'Clark, go and do whatever you 
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can for your aunt'." Moved to tears, Karte accepts Clark's apology. The 
camera acknowledges this by once again establishing a point of view from 
within the house in order to capture Kane embrace Clark, her welcoming 
him inside her home. Kane's gesture, paired with Kurosawa's framing, es- 
tablishes Clark as a family member (uchi no hito / Nihonjin) and permits 
him to enter the deepest and most sacred room of the house, that of Kane's 
late-husband. Lined with family portraits, now Clark's family portraits, the 
room has been decorated by the very grandchildren who initially shunned 
Clark as resolutely soto no hito. Next to a makeshift bed are flowers and a 
sign that reads, "Welcome." With this, the threats of Clark's American for- 
eignness and Nikkei indistinctiveness have been domesticated as his newly 
acquired uchi no hito Status affords him access to the sanctity of Kane's fam- 
ily and by extension, Japan's kazoku kokka. 

The last scene worth discussion is one of Rhapsody 's final moments, one 
that takes place just after Clark leaves to attend his father's funeral. When 
Tadao, Yoshie, and the grandchildren return from the airport, they find 
Kane shut within her house, crying into a picture of Suzujiro: "Big brother, 
I am so sorry, I wish I had come to see you sooner." With Kane's finally ac- 
cepting Suzujiro as her brother, not at the threshold but within the en- 
closed space of her home, she re-establishes the uchi/soto boundary, as Su- 
zujiro's indistinctive Nikkei identity has been completely re-made. 

While "families" have historically been contingent forms of association 
with unstable boundaries and varying structures (Shapiro 2001: 2), as ob- 
jects of appropriation within Japan's kazoku kokka ideology, they are repre- 
sented as the non-contingent result of cohesive and unambiguous unities. 
The homogeneity of Kane's own family, however, is only made possible 
through the misrecognition of the incoherence and otherness that always 
already exists with all collectivities. While obscured when set in relation to 
the abject alterity of the film's American-outsiders, Rhapsody does portray 
a wide array of intra-familial conflicts. There are vast generational gaps 
between Kane and her children, Kane and the grandchildren, and between 
the grandchildren and their parents. There is the indication of class differ- 
ences between Yoshie's husband, a clerk, and Tadao who is perhaps mid- 
dle management. But most significantly, there is an overwhelming dispar- 
ity between the traditional existence of Kane's bucolic Nagasaki village 
and the modern, urban lifestyles of which her Tokyo-born grandchildren 
are accustomed. But, similar to the logic of Komai and MIJ, the energy the 
film spends dissimulating Nikkeijin indistinctiveness as either American- 
outsider or Nihonjin-insider, conceals these intra-familial /intra-national 
differences and enables the master-narrative of Japan as a homogenous 
and cohesive society to remain intact. 
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There's No Place like "Home" in NHK's Sakura 

While considerably less stylized than Kurosawa's Rhapsody, NHK's Sakura 
nevertheless offers another insightful Staging of Nikkeijin intrusions and 
disruptions of Japan's ethno-spatial order. And, when contextualized 
within the cultural authority of NHK (Japan Broadcasting Corporation), 
the primary site where Japanese Citizens form images and gain knowledge 
about their State (Krauss 2000: 19), the influence of Sakura's nation-cen- 
tered narratives become even more significant. 

NHK's asadora [morning serialized drama], Sakura, was broadcast in fif- 
teen-minute episodes, six days a week, from April to October 2002. The 
drama's storyline follows the adventures of a Hawai'i-born Nikkei -yonsei 12 
who moves to Japan to teach English at an intermediate school in the pre- 
fecture of Gifu. Staying true to its genre, Sakura is a conservative family 
drama that emphasizes the dynamics of social interaction by focusing on 
the emotional overtones of interpersonal relationships (Leung Yuk Ming 
2002: 68). Because NHK was established "to conduct its domestic broad- 
casting with rieh and good broadcast programs for the public welfare" 
(Krauss 2000: 97), its programming is concerned less with engaging con- 
troversial social issues than with providing viewers with a "prescriptive 
dose of programming for what it considers to be the personal and national 
good" (Yano 2004: 3). 

Throughout the series, the central character, Sakura, confronts a new 
challenge involving her family, friends, co-workers, or love interests, and 
in every Situation she works against all odds until her goals are met and 
love prevails. As the story unfolds, Sakura heals a rift between her mother 
and mother 's father, reunites her paternal grandmother with a lost love, 
repairs the marriage of her homestay "older sister," and improves the re- 
lationships amongst the students and teachers at her school — all the while 
learning about and rubbing against Japanese norms and culture. By the se- 
ries' end, Sakura decides to reject both her Anglo-American fiance and a 
research position at the University of Hawai'i in order to return to Japan, 
resume her teaching job in Gifu, and most importantly, pursue her love for 
Katsuragi, a Nihonjin co-worker. In one of the series' final scenes, Sakura 
returns to Gifu to find Katsuragi standing alone at their romantic meeting 
place. After a moment of awkwardness, Sakura stares into Katsuragi's 
eyes and Utters the single line, 'Tve returned home." 

While some critical attention has been paid to Sakura's stereotypes and 
"glaring mistakes" (Connell 2002; Yano 2004: 11), I want to maintain a ge- 



Yonsei refers to the "fourth-generation" of Nikkeijin immigrants, the great- 
grandchildren of the original immigrants. 
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nealogical perspective by focusing on how the asadora participates in the 
construction ofjapan's ethno-spatial boundaries. In this sense, the inquiry 
shifts from "are the representations of Nikkei 'realistic'?" to "what are the 
political implications of this particular representation that has emerged 
and retained significance in this specific time and place?" Sakura can thus 
be read as a nation-centered narrative that seeks to re-establish familial 
and national coherence by bringing Nikkeijin "home" to Japan. 

The drama's storyline begins with a point of stasis as Sakura's Honolulu 
home and nuclear family mark her formal space of departure. This stasis, 
however, is disrupted by her decision to teach in Japan, a move that ini- 
tiates the story's central thematic: namely, a determination of Sakura's 
identity. The problematization of Nikkeijin identity is established in the se- 
ries' first episode when, on the eve of Sakura's departure for Japan, her fa- 
ther delivers an emotional speech: 

Although our nationality is American, our faces, our blood are Japa- 
nese. I myself have pondered this Situation, "What am I?" If you go, 
you too will probably have these feelings. So as long as you are going, 
I want you to find the ans wer. 

With the familiär core question ("to what degree are the Nikkei Nihonjin?") 
established, the remainder of the story follows Sakura's incorporeal trans- 
formation from an ambiguous, and therefore threatening, Nikkeijin to the 
recuperative category of "essentially Nihonjin." 

Once in Japan, the narrative maps Sakura's journey, oscillating be- 
tween the cultural competency of uchi no hito and the awkwardness of 
soto no hito. As she settles into her new point of stasis, the domestic space 
of her homestay family's traditional house, the indistinctiveness of Saku- 
ra's Nikkeijin position gradually achieves the stability of Nihonjin. Similar 
to Rhapsody in August, the traditional style home is propped up as the in- 
ferior of Japan writ large and in this sense, Sakura is not only disrup- 
tive — as evinced upon her first moving in with the homestay family 
when her "mother" declares, "From now on, things will become diffi- 
cult" — but also transgressive, as Sakura literally crosses the threshold be- 
tween uchi and soto. 

Sakura's metaphorical transgression is demonstrated by countless in- 
stances throughout the series where Nihonjin characters, commenting on 
Sakura's appearance and behavior conclude, "she is just like a Nihonjin." 
For example, after delivering a formal self-introduction at the Gifu middle 
school, the camera moves amongst her coworkers who variously com- 
ment on her seemingly Nihonjin characteristics: "Her Japanese is perfect"; 
"She looks just like a Japanese high school Student." The ease of this trans- 
formation is rationalized by Sakura herseif in an exchange with her more 
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"Americanized" younger sister, Momo. When Momo questions Sakura's 
strong attachment to Japan, Sakura replies, "It is just that I love Japan and 
I want to preserve the Japanese culture." But, while Momo maintains an 
indistinct or at least hybridized position by asserting, "We are Americans 
too, aren't we?/' Sakura settles the debate, and in turn the uchi/soto binary, 
by providing a prototypical Nihonjinron response: "But, we have Japanese 
blood running through our veins." 

The drama contains other narratives that overcode Nikkeijin as "essen- 
tially Nihonjin." On a visit to Japan, Sakura's father delivers a guest lec- 
ture at her school whereby he educates the students, and subsequently 
NHK's audience, about the history of Hawaii's Nikkeijin. However, his 
lesson, rather than emphasizing the processes of blending and accultura- 
tion that are commonly heralded in Hawai'i, works to affirm Nikkeijin al- 
legiance to Japan: 

Some people say the first generation forsook Japan, but I think this is 
wrong. Soon Obon will come and Hawaii's Nikkei still enjoy Bon 
dancing. At the sea, they release lanterns towards the direction of Ja- 
pan. This is called seirei nagashi, which means to let their spirits return 
to their hometown. I think they want to send the issei's spirits back to 
Japan. 

By closing the cultural and emotional distance between Hawaii's Nikkei 
and their Japanese "homes," the father 's parable works to elide the social 
distance between Nikkeijin and Nihonjin. In a similar fashion, at the end of 
the drama, when Sakura decides to leave Hawai'i and return to Japan, her 
father reads a letter she left behind explaining that she has gone to "follow 
her heart": 

I am going back to Japan. I cannot excuse what I am doing. I am going 
to hurt Dad and the people around me. But, no matter how much peo- 
ple blame me, denying my feelings is a crime I don't want to commit. 
While I know that hurting Dad is unforgivable, my life will become 
much happier and I promise to make a bridge between Japan and Ha- 
wai'i. That is going to be my life's task. 

In this promise to become a bridge (kakehashi) between Hawai'i and Ja- 
pan, Sakura's body becomes the conduit through which Nikkeijin "spir- 
its" can cross over from the abject difference of American-outsiders to 
the interiority of Nihonjin -insiders. This crossing over is completed for 
Sakura the moment she teils her Nihonjin boyfriend that she has "re- 
turned home." However, the narrative's quest for transcendence — the 
overcoming of Nikkei indistinctiveness — contained within the supposed- 
ly emancipatory inclusion of Nikkeijin as "essentially Japanese," Stands 
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as just one more instance in a continuous series of efforts to maintain Ja- 
pan's imaginary unity. 13 

CONCLUSION 

Japan's engagement with Nikkeijin subjectivities can be taken as an indica- 
tion of the degree to which the nation is prepared to meet the challenges of 
its so-called immigration "problem." In order to foster the conditions of 
possibility for a more hospitable Japan, one that can responsibly accom- 
modate intra-national differences through acts of tolerance, plurality, and 
non-violence, efforts must be made to move beyond the nation-centered 
narratives that seek to recover a "pure originary State of being where ter- 
ritory and identity coincide" (Krishna 1999: xxxviii). 

With this project in mind, the analysis above has combined political the- 
ory with applied treatments of populär genres in hopes of loosening the 
certainties of Japan's uchi/soto binary. In treating SMAP's MIJ campaign, 
Kurosawa's Rhapsody in August, and NHK's Sakura as enunciative Spaces 
that mediate Nihonjin encounters with alterity, I have tried to foreground 
the fragility of Japan's ethno-spatial order as well as the anxieties that are 
produced by trans-boundary movements. Furthermore, Rhapsody in Au- 
gust and Sakura demonstrate how domestications of Nikkeijin indistinc- 
tiveness, regardless of their form (i.e. Japan's "newest ethnic minority/' 
resolutely "foreign," or "essentially Japanese"), recuperate the myth of a 
homogeneous society. 

In order to resist this sort of recuperation, work must be done to conti- 
nously decenter those narratives that obscure the ineffably miscegenated 
character of an national origins. Only then it will be possible to affirm the 
hyphenated Spaces and identities of a pluralistic Japan. 



Draws from Krishna (1999: 246). 
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Telling Her Story: 
Narrating a Japanese Lesbian Community 1 



James Welker 



Abstrad: This paper explores queer Japanese women's narratives of their own his- 
tories and the history of the "Japanese lesbian Community," which has been con- 
structed as a space outside the heterosexual mainstream, a space where queer 
women can find at least temporary refuge. It begins with the acknowledgement 
that the evolution and the shape of the Community, along with the identities of the 
women who comprise it, are shifting and contested. This paper specifically looks at 
the long history of the lesbian bar scene as well as more recent history of lesbian 
dance parties; the early role of lesbian feminism and activism; lesbian community- 
based and commercial publications, paying special attention to the critical role 
translation has played in Japanese lesbian discourse and the construction of mul- 
tiple lesbian identities; and, finally, lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) 
pride events and film festivals, through which the larger LGBT Community has 
been gaining increasing visibility. This paper argues that while some of the build- 
ing blocks of the Community are borrowed, from the "West" as well as from the Jap- 
anese gay Community, there has also been creative translation, adaptation and re- 
sistance to these imports. The resulting Japanese lesbian Community is a complex 
and local construct, an innovative bricolage firmly sited in Japan. 



Shaping a Lesbian Community 

Lesbian translator Hara Minako (1996: 129) writes that if, in recent years, 
"it has become easier for women to love women ... it is because self-iden- 
tified lesbians and bisexual women have emerged to work on lesbian is- 
sues." Hara, who, for her part, has been actively translating key lesbian 
works from English, suggests that lesbian activism has created Spaces 
where lesbian desire can be acted on, and, perhaps more subtly, implies 
that increasing visibility has also been beneficial to this project. Whether or 
not they feel they have benefited from activists like Hara, other women 
find affirmation, not in activism but in socializing; and still others connect 
with women-loving women through the written word. This is, of course, 



This paper evolved from research I did for an annotated translation of a series 
of round-table discussions appearing in the lesbian magazine AnTsu (AnTsu 
2001a: 28-57), for my M.A. dissertation at the University of Sheffield, UK 
(Welker 2002). 
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not to imply that these experiences are mutually exclusive. Indeed, each 
queer Japanese woman has experienced same-sex desire in her own way, 
and each has her own stories to teil. In telling their stories, these women 
are constructing both their own histories and their own identities. Scott 
Bravmann (1997: 9) asserts that, "the making of the modern homosexual" 
is not "fact" but "narrative" and queer histories, "[r]ather than simply de- 
scribing an historical process, ... themselves help 'make' or 'construct' the 
fiction of the modern homosexual." Collectively, these women-loving 
women, through the telling and re-telling of their stories — whether via, for 
example, a panel discussion at a lesbian weekend retreat, gossip between 
regulars at a lesbian bar in Shinjuku, or a personal ad from a teenage girl 
in a magazine ostensibly about beautiful boys — have narrated into shape 
a Community in Japan grounded in lesbian desire. The construction of this 
Community and its institutions exhibit strong influences from both queer 
communities abroad and the Japanese gay Community, itself drawing 
heavily from the "West." 2 Karen Kelsky (2001: 2) has asserted that "the 
turn to the foreign has become perhaps the most important means current- 
ly at women's disposal to resist gendered expectations of the female life 
course in Japan." Although the West has indeed offered queer Japanese 
women a physical and a psychic site where they may escape compulsory 
heterosexuality, I would like to argue that, while some of the building 
blocks of the Japanese lesbian Community are borrowed, there has also 
been creative translation, adaptation, and resistance to these imports. 

While I have chosen the expression "Japanese lesbian Community" for 
the sake of simplicity, it is not unproblematic. The term rezubian [lesbian] 
is widely used in Japan, and specifically within the Community, to refer to 
female-female desire and women who are sexually attracted to other wom- 
en. It is that broad definition that I employ here, rather than making any 
implications about the identities of specific individuals affiliated with the 
Community. Indeed, surveys of Community members (Anisu 2001a: 72-77; 
Yajima 1999; SICG 1998; Hirose 1994; Hirosawa and Rezubian Ripöto-han 
1987) 3 indicate a wide ränge of sexual and gender identities and sexual 
practices, along with the embracement as well as the rejection of a multi- 
plicity of labels, lending credence to Martha Vicinus' (1992: 473) assertion 

2 I use the term "West" here in a broad sense, reflecting the Japanese use of the 
terms öbei (the Euro-American sphere) and seiö (the occident) to refer, as Kelsky 
(2001: 6) argues, not to specific countries but a "generic 'West,'" standing in 
contrast to Japan, and with which America is "most powerfully associated." 

3 While the questions in Hirosawa and Rezubian Ripöto-han (1987) carry the as- 
sumption, that the respondants are all rezubian, it is worth noting that the re- 
cent surveys embrace a wider ränge of identities, showing a shift in awareness 
and an increased openness to difference within the Community- 
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that "Many lesbian histories, contradictory, complicated, and perhaps un- 
comfortable, can be told" (emphasis mine). More so than being connected 
by a communal sense of rezubian identity or even an identity based on 
same-sex desire, what unites these women, a term which, again, I use 
problematically, 4 is deviation from the expectations of Japanese society, 
where heterosexual desire and a gender identity that matches the sex list- 
ed on one's family register (koseki) are assumed. 

The terms komyuniti [community] and gyökai [the business] are used by 
members to refer to the Japanese lesbian community, but its definition has 
long been in a State of flux, particularly in terms of inclusion and Status 
within the community. Vocabulary lists run in the lesbian magazine Anisu 
[Anise] from 1996 to 2001 defined the komyuniti as "indicating the whole of 
lesbian society (rezubian shakai), such as [Tokyo's Shinjuku] Ni-Chöme bars 
and events, clubs, mini-komi [newsletters], 5 etc. It has been constructed to 
include bisexuals and married people" (Anisu 1996: 102 and 2001a: 33). 6 
The November 1995 issue of FurTne [Phryne], which had some of the same 
editors as Anisu, ran a similarly phrased definition, one that did not in- 
clude married women but did include women who had not yet realized 
their sexuality {Purine 1995: 83). While articles on transsexual and trans- 
gendered people can be found in all issues of Anisu / it was not until 2002 
that " tomnsusekushuaru [transsexuals], etc." were added to its definition 
(Anisu 2002a: 216), indicating their continuing marginal Status in the com- 
munity. Although also marginal, some foreign lesbians have been both ac- 
tive and visible within the Japanese lesbian community (Izumo and Maree 



4 A significant, if small, number of those affiliated with the community eschew 
the label "woman", as is evidenced by the informants of Sei Ishiki Chösa 
Gurüpu (SICG 1998) as well as the identities expressed in the personal ads in 
the 1980s in the magazines Aran [Allan] and Gekkö [Moonlight]. 

5 Japanese shorthand for mini communication; in contrast to mass media, mini- 
komi are a cross between newsletters and magazines, similar to what today are 
called zines. Keith Vincent (2002: 165) writes that "perhaps the most self-con- 
sciously gay, lesbian or 'queer' writing is to be found in the community-based 
alternative publications known as 'mini-komi/" which stem from the feminist 
movement. 

6 The percentage of married women in the community is apparently decreasing. 
Approximately 12.4% of respondents to a survey taken in 1981 were married, 
and another 10.5% were divorced or separated (Hirosawa and Rezubian Ripö- 
to-han 1987: 157), while in a 1996 survey, 9% of respondents were married and 
another 8% divorced (SICG 1998: 126). However, 32% of the unmarried women 
in the latter survey feit familial pressure to get married (ibid.: 131). 

This includes a regulär column by male-to-female lesbian feminist transgender 
activist Mako Sennyo titled Rezubian tte dare? [Who Is a Lesbian?], which has 
run in most issues since summer 1997. 
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2000); however, the feeling has also been expressed by Japanese and for- 
eign lesbians alike that, with language and cultural barriers acting as a ma- 
jor factor, foreigners have their own distinct Community, overlapping with 
the Japanese lesbian Community most visibly at lesbian weekend retreats 
(ulkuendo) (Peterson 1990; Izumo et al. 1997; Wakabayashi 2001). 8 In gen- 
eral, women's participation in only certain segments of the Community 
has created a plurality of overlapping social networks of queer women in 
various parts of Japan, making it in some ways more accurate to speak of 
multiple communities. I am thus using "Japanese lesbian Community" as 
shorthand for the loosely structured System of social networks in Japan 
centered around lesbian desire, which have since the 1960s generated a bar 
scene, regularly held dance parties, social and political organizations, nu- 
merous formal and informal gatherings, a significant body of proudly les- 
bian books and periodicals, and an ever-increasing presence on the Inter- 
net. 

While written histories of the Japanese lesbian Community can be 
found, they are fragmented, often tentative, and seldom offer even a sem- 
blance of comprehensiveness. The broadest surveys of Japanese lesbian 
Community history cannot be found in the form of books or even academic 
articles, but in the form of panel discussions printed in magazines (Anisu 
2001a; Izumo et al. 1997; Öya, Shirakawa and Nakahigashi 1995). While 
describing the history of the Community, panelists are telling their own 
very personal histories, exposing their own preferences and biases, includ- 
ing, excluding, embellishing and, sometimes obviously, erring. Two recent 
ethnographic studies of females who do not identify as heterosexual wom- 
en (Yajima 1999; SICG 1998) and an increasing number of personal narra- 
tives 9 reveal a broader mosaic of the Community. Such history telling may 
be ultimately more revealing of the nature of Japanese lesbian Community 
than formal historiography. Bravmann suggests that, 

The varieties and specificities of lesbian and gay experiences . . . de- 
mand a mode of writing history that is contingent, mutable, and ulti- 
mately . . . self-conscious of its partiality, for ... all history writing is al- 



As Wakabayashi (2001: 8) notes, foreigners attending weekends are predomi- 
nantly white English-speaking women in their 20s and 30s, with for example, 
only one woman from elsewhere in Asia attending the May 2001 weekend. 
9 Collections of personal narratives and surveys can be found in Toyama (1999), 
Yajima (1999), SICG (1998), Kitao (1997), Hirose (1994), and Fukunaga (1982). 
Ikeda (1999), Sasano (1995), and Kakefuda (1992a) might be called lesbian Com- 
ing out books, kamingu auto being a term used by all three authors. Personal 
narratives can also be found in English in Chalmers (2002) and Summerhawk, 
McMahill and McDonald (1998). 
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ready and inescapably partial, perspectival, and interested. An 
integral part of such work must be to offer critical histories of the 
ways we ... [as] queer historical subjects ... have accounted for and 
sought to construct identity, Community and politics in relation to our 
deviant sexualities and our multiple differences and to explore those 
specific histories' legacies for various futures. (Bravmann 1997: 126) 

Through both description and analysis, the panel discussions and Inter- 
views appearing in Community and mainstream publications often self- 
consciously further the revelation, exploration and construction of lesbian 
histories and communities. They also serve as a way to introduce local and 
imported academic theories to a readership that might not be inclined to 
read about them in an academic format. The relatively frequent combina- 
tion of lesbian, gay and other queer panellists (Asada et al. 1997; Kakefuda 
and Fushimi 1994; Ogura et al. 1999) along with collaborative works (Kuia 
Sutadizu Henshü Iinkai 1996, 1997; Gendai Shisö 1997) highlight the differ- 
ences between the communities, their construction and their histories, 
while simultaneously establishing a sense of a larger lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
and transgender (LGBT) or queer Community, such as is reflected in coop- 
erative events discussed later in this article. 

Thus, the evolution and the shape of the Japanese lesbian Community 
and the identities of the women who comprise it are shifting and contest- 
ed. In this paper, I explore the construction of this Community as revealed 
by queer women narrating both personal and Community history and as- 
sert that, while some of its elements have indeed been imported, the re- 
sulting lesbian Community is a very real, local, and historic bricolage in 
which many Japanese lesbians, bisexuals and transgender women are able 
to find a sense of belonging and identity. 

SOCIALIZING AND SOLIDARITY 

In 2001, Anisu ran a special feature {Anisu 2001a) celebrating thirty years 
of the Japanese lesbian komyuniti, which the magazine dates back to the 
1971 establishment of the group Wakakusa no Kai [Fresh Green Club]. 10 
Lesbian activist Izumo Marou (Izumo et al. 1997: 58) similarly argues that 
at least from the standpoint of activism, Japanese lesbian history dates 
from the 1970s. Contemporary lesbians looking for their roots have, how- 



This translation of the group's name comes from members Ishino and Wakaba- 
yashi's (1996: 95) English-language description of the State of lesbian life in Ja- 
pan. The group's name might more literally be translated "young grass club." 
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ever, claimed early twentieth-century activists, writers, and translators 
such as Hiratsuka Raichö, Yoshiya Nobuko, and Yuasa Yoshiko as rezubian 
senpai 11 [lesbian foresisters]; and lesbian desire among schoolgirls and 
young women throughout much of the first half of the twentieth Century 
has attracted recent academic attention (Honda 1991; Furukawa 1995; 
Robertson 1999; Hiruma 2003). Regardless, the first manifestation of a 
sense of "resubian" 12 Community can be seen in the Japanese lesbian bar 
scene and nightlife. 

The mid-1960s found a small number of bars scattered around Tokyo 
where the minority of clientele who were lesbians might meet each other 
or, presumably, the onabe 13 [drag kings] bartenders. Owner of the historic 
Kiköshi in Tokyo's Roppongi district, Mizuno Makiyo described the Cli- 
ents at Meme, where she once worked as manager, as 80-90% people who 
enjoyed being around women in drag; among these costumers were "ma- 
mas and hostesses from Ginza clubs, geishas and models, female pro- 
wrestlers, people from Takarazuka and SKD, and rieh married women" 
(cited in Toyama 1999: 218; see also Gekkö 1985b; Shiba 1993, 1997). 15 Les- 
bian bar owner Sunny (qtd. in AnTsu 2001a: 42-45) notes that in the era be- 
fore "hosuto kurabu [host clubs]/' where women can today be flattered by 
handsome young men serving them drinks, many women enjoyed fre- 



Witness their presence in seminalbooks by and on Japanese lesbians (Hirosawa 
1987a; Wada 1987; Higuchi 1993a, 1993b, 1993c; see also Sawabe 1996; Izumo 
and Maree 2000). 

It seems likely that resubian, rather than rezubian, was the term used in the early 
years. Resubian is, for example, used in a 1969 panel discussion involving par- 
tieipants in the bar scene (Aien 1969). As McLelland (fortheoming) shows, pop- 
ulär sexology magazines from at least 1960 most frequently employed the 
terms resubosu ai [Lesbos love] and resubian, followed a decade later by rezu 
[lez]. Rezubian appears to have come into favor in the Community with the rise 
of lesbian feminist activism in the early 1970s. 

Onabe, which Kitredge Cherry (1987: 115) translates sardonically as "honorable 
pan," is the female Version of the older term okama [honorable pot], that has 
been used to refer to homosexual men. 

SKD Stands for Shöchiku Kagekidan [The Shöchiku Review], an all-female the- 
ater troupe described by Jennifer Robertson (1998: 6) as "a 'lowtown' theater 
appealing to a blue-collar clientele" in contrast with the "uptown" and also all- 
female Takarazuka Review. 

This gender blurring phenomenon, wherein ostensibly heterosexual women 
enjoy being served by women dressed as men, resonates in the popularity of 
Takarazuka (Robertson 1998) as well as the shönen ai manga of the 1970s, dis- 
cussed below, wherein beautifulboys offen look and act like girls. For a discus- 
sion of gender representation in shönen ai manga, see Matsui (1993) and Ögi 
(2001). 
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quenting places where the employees were dressed similarly to the otoko- 
yakii [trouser role performers] of the Takarazuka Review. At Kiköshi, on the 
other hand, "nömaru [normal]" middle-aged men made up 40% of the cus- 
tomers — at least in the mid-80s (Nawa 1987: 106). Lesbian bar owner Sun- 
ny remarks that such places are all but gone, whether because their owners 
grew too old and quit or due to "various incidents or accidents" including 
double-suicides (ibid.: 43), echoing the suicides that drew female homo- 
sexuality to the public's attention in the early decades of the twentieth Cen- 
tury (Robertson 1999; Hiruma 2003). 

As descriptions of their clientele indicate, such bars were not aimed at 
lesbians, but merely functioned as spaces where they could meet. Indeed, 
while "queer" spaces, they were occupied by and tailored to the hetero- 
sexual majority. Reflecting long-term Cooperation between the lesbian and 
gay communities, it was, in fact, at the gay bar Matsuri, run by Itö Bun- 
gaku, publisher of the gay magazine Barazoku, where the first "women- 
only" parties were held, starting in 1982 (Nawa 1987: 102f.). The first full- 
fledged lesbian bars to operate without the staff in male drag — Ribonne 
(Ribonnu) and Mars Bar — opened in 1985 in Tokyo's well-known gay dis- 
trict of Shinjuku Ni-Chöme. In the early years, the tachi/neko [butch/ 
femme] 16 dynamic was very strong at onabe bä and redisu bä [ladies' bars], 17 
so much so that many women feit compelled to perform one or the other 
of these roles (Chalmers 2002: 28). Recent issues of Anisu list over a dozen 
bars in Tokyo and dozens in a handful of larger cities around the country 
that are either redisu bn — catering exclusively to women — or "mixed bars" 
which draw a large lesbian crowd. 

In Japan, as in other countries, "bars [have] offered a place for lesbians 
to meet, to form networks of friendship and support, and to gain a sense 
of themselves as members of a group" (D'Emilio 1998: 186; emphasis orig- 
inal). It is important not to underestimate the significance for an individ- 
ual of having a space where others see her as "one of us," in contrast to the 
world outside where she is likely mistaken for "one of them." "T," 18 for in- 
stance, explains that Ni-Chöme is a comfortable space for her because peo- 
ple don't assume she is heterosexual (SICG 1998: 260). As surveys of the 
Community indicate, for many women bars have acted as an important, 
sometimes initial, point of contact with the Community, offering, in addi- 



For more on the tachi/ neko — also sometimes referred to as butchi/femu [butch/ 
femme] dynamic — see Chalmers (2002: 27-29). 

Redisu bä are also called rezu bä and rezubian bä both inside and outside the Com- 
munity. 

Respondents in SICG (1998), Yajima (1999), and Chalmers (2002) used Pseud- 
onyms, which I have indicated with quotation marks. 
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tion to friendship and a sense of lesbian solidarity, a space where women 
can meet other women whom they might desire and who might desire 
them in return. 19 

While parallels with lesbian bar culture in other countries are easily 
drawn, 20 Japanese lesbian bar narratives give little indication of overt cul- 
tural borrowing in the construction of the bar scene. Such is not the case, 
however, for lesbian dance parties and similar events. A Tokyo-based 
women-only event producer who uses the moniker Don King Chigalliano 
explains that the exuberance she feit at a women-only dance party in Lon- 
don was the inspiration for the 1991 creation of a regularly held party now 
known as Goldfinger (Anisu 2001a: 48). 21 Today there are women-only dis- 
cos "where it seems natural that two girls kiss" (Chigalliano, qtd. in Anisu 
2001a: 49) being held in Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto and Osaka and occasional- 
ly in other cities. Whether queer-only, women-only, or lesbian-only, these 
kinds of events are acts of collective resistance against the heteronorma- 
tive boy-meets-girl paradigm, and regardless of who is let in the door, 
these discos allow for a feeling of connectedness with other lesbian-in- 
clined women — even if they are so inclined just for that evening. Lesbian 
dance parties thus provide women with another space where they can feel 
their sexual and gender identities accepted, helping them find affirmation 
regardless of how they define, or refuse to define, themselves. As an envi- 
ronment many young women are already familiär with, discos further act 
as a less threatening space at which to make one's komyuniti debyü [Com- 
munity debut]. 22 



One quarter of respondents in SICG (1998) said they do or would look for a ro- 
mantic partner at a lesbian bar, though only 8.5% reported having met their cur- 
rent partner, 5% their first female sexual partner, and 0.3% their first female 
love interest at one (ibid.: 52f., 57f.). However, over 23% of respondents in the 
Anisu survey (Anisu 2001a: 75) reported lesbian bars being the first lesbian 
space they went to. 

20 Consider the depictions of early North American lesbian bar culture offered in, 
for example, Faderman (1996 [1991]), Chamberland (1993) and Kennedy and 
Davis (1993). 

21 The first lesbian disco was apparently Space Dyke, which began in 1983 (Cher- 
ry 1987: 116; Anisu 2001a: 29). 

22 Thirty-one of the 148 respondents in a recent Anisu survey (Anisu 2001a: 74f.) 
said that dance parties and clubs were their first step into the lesbian world. 
While only 8% of respondents in SICG (1998: 53, 57f.) met their current lover at 
a party or social event, and 6.4% their first female sexual partner, over a third 
indicated they would use such events to find a partner (SICG 1998: 53, 57f .). 
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LlBERATING LESBIANS 

As AnTsu (2001a) shows, the 1971 founding of Wakakusa no Kai marked a 
turning point in terms of lesbian Community building in Japan. While 
some women who went to its meetings were looking for partners rather 
than a Community, the group's founder Suzuki Michiko (1983: 340) ex- 
plains that other participants just wanted to engage in "completely ordi- 
nary (goku futsii)" chat in a space where it was acceptable to be a lesbian, 
echoing the oft-repeated need for a space where one can withdraw, how- 
ever briefly, from the heterosexual world. The 1970s were also a watershed 
for lesbian feminism and lesbian organizing, through which many other 
women developed a sense of lesbian Community. Tsuruga Minako (1995: 
46), member of lesbian Organization Regumi Studio (Regumi Sutajio), 23 
describes the Japanese lesbian movement itself as having begun within the 
broader feminist movement. Similarly, long-time lesbian activist Wakaba- 
yashi Naeko was involved in women's liberation both in Japan and the US 
before becoming active in the lesbian liberation movement (AnTsu 2001a: 
39f.; Summerhawk, McMahill and McDonald 1998: 184-186). Like femi- 
nists in other countries, the almost invariably all-women environments 
created a fertile, though not necessarily welcoming, space for women to 
discover or develop same-sex attraction. While, however, "[lesbian] wom- 
en have been among the most radical feminist women in Japan" (Lunsing 
2001: 294), lesbian activist Kakefuda Hiroko has argued that "feminism in 
Japan is a very heterosexual oriented movement, and a lot of the time it 
doesn't consider lesbians" (qtd. in Chalmers 2002: 34). Sharon Chalmers 
(2002: 36) believes that it was the frustration caused by being denied ac- 
knowledgement and support that led to the creation of the lesbian Week- 
end retreats. 

Tension was not exclusive to lesbian-heterosexual relations, however. 
Primarily a social club, Wakakusa no Kai was criticized by lesbian libera- 
tionists (ribn-kei rezubian), among other things, for not working to improve 
the rights of lesbians and for helping to perpetuate the patriarchal para- 
digm through the butch/femme dynamic that was prevalent at its gather- 
ings (Izumo et al. 1997: 59; see also Hirosawa 1987b: 115f.). Women who 
chose lesbianism as a rejection of men and the patriarchal System were not 
always welcome in spaces created by what Izumo describes as netivu re- 
zubian [native lesbians]. 24 She notes that it was around the time of 
Wakakusa no Kai creating the mini-komi [newsletter] Subarashii Onnatachi 



The establishment of Regumi Studio Tokyo and its publication Regumi Tsushin 
(Regumi Communication) are discussed in Hisada (1987). See also Tsuruga 
(1995). 
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[Wonderful Women] that Japan saw its first "lesbians by political choice" 
(seijiteki sentaku toshite no rezubian). Conflicts between the "natives" and 
the "lesbians by choice" led to Subarashii Onnatachi disappearing after just 
one issue, and the appearance of two new mini-komi, neither of which last- 
ed long (qtd. in Anisu 2001a: 55; see also Mizoguchi, Saeki and Miki 1995: 
239-242). 25 Hara (Izumo et al. 1997: 63) indicates that this politicization put 
undue pressure on some women to declare their sexuality, noting that in 
the beginning some women who called for information about the lesbian 
weekends were asked outright, "Are you a lesbian?" Such a direct ques- 
tion was doubtless jarring at best for women unsure of their sexuality or 
uncomfortable with the word rezubian and made the term a shibboleth for 
entrance into the retreats. 

While not all women have feit welcome at all times, these lesbian Week- 
end retreats have played a fundamental role in the establishment of the 
Community. However they found the retreats in the first place, most par- 
ticipants describe them in very positive terms, finding in them solace and 
a temporary respite from heterosocial norms and pressures. Depicting 
them as "one avenue where the notion of 'community' has been developed 
in contemporary Japanese lesbian practices," Chalmers explains that 

[T]hey have become historically significant for two major reasons. 
First, they have filled a cultural void for both the women who attend 
and for those who simply employ the knowledge of their existence as 
a reference point. And as a result of this, a second generation of lesbi- 
ans has emerged who already have a loose network in place [...]. 
(Chalmers 2002: 135) 

The lesbian weekend retreats thus offer tangible confirmation of Hara's as- 
sertion that lesbian activism has made it "easier for women to love wom- 



Mainstreaming Lesbian Representation 

Until the so-called 1990s "gei bümu [gay boom]" and the subsequent 
growth in the use of the Internet, most women found it extremely difficult, 



In Izumo et al. (1997: 65), Hara uses the term nekkara [from the root] to describe 
women who feel intrinsically lesbian. See also Lunsing (2001: 296f.). 
Izumo's role in Subarashii Onnatachi is briefly discussed in Izumo and Maree 
(2000: 69f.). The rift in the Community and the subsequent publication of the 
mini-komi Za Daiku (The Dyke) and Hikarignruma (Shining Wheel) are discussed 
by Izumo in Izumo et al. (1997: 58-62). 
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if not impossible, to find information on lesbian desire. Interviewees in 
Chalmers (2002: 39^3) recall futilely searching through everything from 
the mass media to medical dictionaries to find out about themselves and 
to connect with others like them. What little information there was, albeit 
negative, had a significant impact on some women. For instance, several 
women, such as "Inaba Ayumu," remark what a lasting impression was 
made by the 1980 scandal surrounding celebrity (tarento) Kathy's (Nakaji- 
ma KyashI) declaration that she and singer Sagara Naomi were having a 
lesbian affair (Yajima 1999: 198). 26 While the scandal taught "Satö Kahori" 
the word rezubian (SICG 1998: 72), "Maro" recalls merely how much the 
word rezu [lezzie] was bandied about (Chalmers 2002: 38). In spite of the 
notoriety assigned to lesbianism in the heterosexual mainstream portray- 
als of the scandal, or perhaps because of it, the event ultimately assisted 
some women in finding the Community. 

In marked contrast, during the gei bümn dozens of mainstream maga- 
zines, television programs and films began to deal with the subject of ho- 
mosexuality, albeit predominantly male homosexuality, in somewhat 
more positive terms (Hall 2000: 42; McLelland 2000: 32f.; Buckley 1994: 
174). While much of the mainstream coverage of gay and lesbian culture 
has been intended to titillate heterosexual readers (Izumo and Maree 2000: 
120f.; Hall 2000: 42; Ishino and Wakabayashi 1996: 100), at least some of it 
was actually written by members of the larger LGBT Community and/or 
people sympathetic to them and has fostered a greater awareness of the 
Community (AnTsu 2001a: 35-37). Indeed, for some, including a number of 
respondents in Sei Ishiki Chösa Gurüpu (SICG 1998) and Yajima (1999), 
the mass media was where they first learned about the existence of the Jap- 
anese lesbian Community. As gay writer and editor Ogura Tö (AnTsu 
2001a: 36) has observed, while some people looking for information about 
the Community might feel unable to buy — and take home — a lesbian or 
gay publication, buying a mainstream magazine that just happens to have 
a feature on lesbians and/ or gays was not a problem (see also Lunsing 
2001: 234). And Wakabayashi (2002: 2) recalls that the 1986 inclusion in 
mainstream women's magazine Fujin Köron of a report about attending a 
lesbian Conference in Geneva (Hirosawa 1986) led a large number of lesbi- 
ans from around the country to contact Regumi Studio, and many to sub- 
scribe to its mini-komi, Regumi Tsüshin (Regumi Communication). 27 



See SICG (1998: 79, n6), Ishino and Wakabayashi (1996: 100), and Lunsing (2001: 
251f.). 

Öe Chizuka (AnTsu 2001a: 39), for one, recalls that reading the same article 
helped her on the way to joining the Community. While an article on Wakakusa 
no Kai and their self-published magazine Eve & Eve appeared in Fujin Köron 
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Shöjo manga [girls' Comics] and its often pornographic big sister, redisu ko- 
mikku or redikomi [ladies' Comics], have, in a different way, been very influ- 
ential in shaping lesbian identities and contributing to lesbian Community 
building. Due in no small part to the limited number of lesbian narratives 
in manga, 28 in the 1970s and 80s other gender-bending manga such as Beru- 
saiyu no bara [The Rose of Versailles] (Ikeda 1994; l st ed. 1972/73) 29 and 
shönen ai manga [boys' love Comics] narratives were far more influential to 
women seeking affirmation for their lesbian desire. Though ostensibly 
about love and / or sex between male characters, the representations of boy- 
boy love found in shönen ai manga and yaoi, 30 its more pornographic coun- 
terpart, have been influential to young women dealing with their own ho- 
mosexual desire. One lesbian explained that while hiding her feelings for 
other students at the all-girl high school she attended, she read yaoi simply 
"because they were about homosexuals (albeit only male)" (Summerhawk, 
McMahill and McDonald 1998: 138; see also Anisu 2001a; Yajima 1999; 
SICG 1998). While Jnne and related "cult of aesthetes" (tanbiha) magazines 
Aran [Allan] 31 and Gekkö [Moonlight] were ostensibly for readers, presum- 
ably girls and young women, who enjoyed looking at bishönen [beautiful 
(male) youths], either as manga characters or real people, these publications 
recognized their lesbian readers with features such as the special lesbian is- 

three years earlier (Suzuki 1983), unlike Hirosawa's article it did not include 
contact Information for the group. 

28 The 1970s and 80s saw lesbian narrative manga such as Ikeda Riyoko's Futari 
potchi [Just the Two of Them] (1976; l st ed. 1971) and Oniisama e [To My Big 
Brother] (2002; l st ed. 1974), and Yoshida Akimi's Sakura no sono [The Cherry 
Orchard] (1994; l st ed. 1986). In the 1990s, the science fiction worlds of charac- 
ters Sailor Moon (Takeuchi 1992-97) and Utena (Saitö 1997/98) also depicted, if 
not celebrated, lesbian desire. 

29 This work has been given additional lesbian significance through multiple and 
immensely populär interpretations performed by the all-female Takarazuka 
Review. See Buruma (1984: 118f.), Schodt (1986: 100, 253-257), and Robertson 
(1998: 74). 

Yaoi, which Stands for yama nashi [no plot], ochi nashi [no punchline], imi nashi 
(no meaning), refers to the sub-genre of shöjo manga which features loosely con- 
nected male-male sex scenes for the voyeuristic enjoyment of teenage girls and 
young women. See Ögi (2001), McLelland (2000), Fujimoto (1998), and Matsui 
(1993). For the lesbian appeal of yaoi, see Mizoguchi (2000, 2002). 
31 Aran was published bimonthly from October of 1980 to June of 1984, soon after 
the demise of which, its former editor Nanbara Shirö began publishing a simi- 
lar magazine, Gekkö . The first of what might be described as lesbian personal 
ads appeared as marginalia in the August 1981 issue (Aran 1981: 55f.), and a 
full-fledged "lesbien [sie] only" personals section began in October 1982. 
Gekkö's personals were not speeifieally lesbian but from the mid-1980s through 
at least the early 1990s, half or more of the ads were lesbian-related. 
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sue of Gekkö (1985a) and their personal ads section, which in the case of 
Aran was "for lesbiens [sie] only." Such magazines thus demonstrate a blur- 
ring between shönen ai and lesbianism, and between commercial and queer 
media; and represent a space where young women have been able to find 
others like themselves. Emerging much later, redikomi, such as Sakurazawa 
Erica's Love Vibes (Sakurazawa 1996), have offered bolder portrayals of les- 
bian sex, and, at least in the case of Tsukumo Mutsumi's "Moonlight Flow- 
ers" (Tsukumo 1991), a lesbian manifesto. 32 



FROM MINI-KOMI TO THE MASSES 

The mini-komi and other publications created by groups such as Wakakusa 
no Kai and Regumi Studio were privately produced and distributed. It 
was not until the 1990s that the first commercial periodicals could be 
found in a limited number of bookstores, beginning with FurTne in 1995, 
followed by AnTsu in 1996 (AnTsu 2001a: 35, 37), and Kämira [Carmilla] in 
2002. From the mid-1990s onward, an ever-increasing number of web sites 
has complicated this picture and certainly increased exponentially the 
amount of lesbian communication in Japanese. To be sure, Japanese lesbi- 
an histories (e.g., AnTsu 2001a; Ikeda 1999; Yajima 1999; SICG 1998; Izumo 
et al. 1997) clearly show the essential role community-produced and com- 
mercial publications have played in identity and Community building. 

While Öe Chizuka {AnTsu 2001a: 39) first read about the Community 
through the mainstream press in 1986, it was Onna wo ai suru onnatachi no 
monogatari [Stories of Women Who Love Women] (Bessatsu Takarajima, 
64, 1987) that pushed her, and many others like her, to find a place in it (see 
Yajima 1999: ii). As the first book of its kind, Onna wo ai suru has been de- 
scribed as a "bible" for a generation of lesbians and bisexual women (Ten- 
shin 1996). Many women say that reading this book was the first time they 
were aware of the extent of the lesbian Community — and for some, its ex- 
istence. An interviewee in Lunsing (2001 : 232f .) explains that, after moving 
from Okinawa to Tokyo she happened to find Onna wo ai suru, through 
which she contacted Regumi Studio; her subsequent social involvement 
helped her aeeept herseif as a lesbian. Other women have come across 
"coming out" books, such as those by Kakefuda (1992a), singer Sasano 
Michiru (1995), and high school teacher Ikeda Kumiko (1999), and have 
found in these books affirmation and the motivation to aeeept their sexual 



For more on the influence of redikomi, see AnTsu (2001a); see also Yajima (1999), 
and SICG (1998). For a general description of redikomi, see Schodt (1996: 124- 
127). 
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attraction to women, develop an identity as lesbian or bisexual, and to 
connect with others like themselves. 33 

Translating Lesbian Sexualities 

From the groundbreaking 1894 translation of Richard von Krafft-Ebing's 
Psychopathia Sexualis, 34 translation has played a key role in leading Japa- 
nese to reexamine, redefine and reconstruct their sexualities, making pos- 
sible the establishment of Japanese queer identities and communities in 
their current form. That is, using borrowed but quickly localized words, 
concepts, and ideologies, some Japanese have constructed their own iden- 
tity, whether rezubian,gei [gay], baisekushuaru [bisexual], toransusekushuaru 
[transsexual], toransujendä [transgender], kuia [queer], or heterosekushuaru 
[heterosexual]. Even seemingly indigenous words for homosexuality such 
as döseiai [same-sex love], and earlier variants, including dösei no ai, dösei no 
koi [both also meaning same-sex love] and dösei seiyoku [same-sex sexual 
desire], are in fact translation words that — based on imported notions of 
sexual perversion (Furukawa 1994, 1995) — represent a shift from seeing 
(male) sexual desire in terms of "color", joshoku [female color], desire for 
women, and nanshoku [male color], desire for men. Perhaps due to the 
number of loanwords or the distinctions that are often confused in public 
discourse about gender, sex and sexuality, many queer publications, in- 
cluding every issue of AnTsu, contain lists of queer vocabulary. 35 These lists 
also serve to inculcate prescribed (imported) forms of queer discourse, 
deepening a sense of Community. 

The words most commonly used today related to female-female sexual- 
ity in Japanese are rezubian and rezu, both of which retain pornographic 
nuances based on their use at least since the 1960s in Japanese pornogra- 
phy (McLelland, forthcoming). Chalmers (2002: 39) remarks that "[t]he 
connection of lesbianism with pornography is so strong that most women 
on first hearing or seeing the word rezu (lezzo) associate it with pornogra- 
phy [...] denying lesbians a psycho-sexual identity in which to claim a so- 
cial space in which to move." Much as lesbians elsewhere have reclaimed 

33 E.g., "Morinaga Glico" in SICG (1998: 40f.). 

Pflugfelder (1999: 249) notes that while the original translation, titled Shikijökyö 
hen, was soon banned, a 1913 re-translation, titled Hentai seiyoku shinri, was per- 
mitted by the authorities. 

35 Other lists for the lesbian Community include Bessatsu Takarajima, Ex. (1993: 
157) and FurTne (1995: 83); for the LGBT Community in general, Bessatsu 
Takarajima (1993, back cover), SICG (1998: 318-323), and Sunagawa (2001: 210- 
218); and for the gay Community, Fushimi (1998: 10). 
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the word dyke, and many LGBTs have reclaimed queer, however, there has 
been a movement in Japan to reclaim the word rezubian. An outspoken les- 
bian activist, Kakefuda made a conscious political choice to use the word 
prominently in the title of her "coming out" book, "Rezubian" de aru, to in 
koto [On: Being "Lesbian"] (Kakefuda 1992a), to combat its negative asso- 
ciations (Chalmers 2002: 123); and the term Man, derived from rezubian, si- 
multaneously acts as a code word perhaps unrecognized by those outside 
the Community and as a proactive effort to reclaim rezubian by "put[ting] 
the bian back into lezu [sie]!" (Izumo and Maree 2000: 108). 

It is not, however, mere words that are being borrowed and translated in 
the construetion of the lesbian Community. A perusal of writings in Japa- 
nese about lesbians — and sexuality in general, for that matter — reveals 
that a significant amount of written Japanese lesbian discourse has been 
translated from or is based on seminal lesbian works in English and other 
languages. Indeed, from the 1990 translated collection Üman ravingu: Re- 
zubian ronsösei ni mukete [Women Loving: Towards the Creation of Lesbian 
Theory] (Watanabe et al. 1990) 36 and the largely borrowed or translated 
writing and ideas in the special lesbian issue of Imago (1991 ) 37 to transla- 
tions of Lillian Faderman's Odd Girls and Twilight Lovers (Faderman 1996, 
English l st ed. 1991) 38 and Pat Califia's Sapphistry: The Book of Lesbian Sex- 
uality (Califia 1993, English l st ed. 1980), Japanese lesbians have been look- 
ing to their sisters abroad for solidarity and ideology. A good deal of les- 
bian fiction has been translated into Japanese, as well, from classics, such 
as The Well ofLoneliness (Hall 1952, English l st ed. 1928), and Rubyfruit Jun- 
gk (Brown 1980, English l st ed. 1973) to more recent works, such as Bar- 
bara Wilson's lesbian detective novel Gaudi Afternoon (Wilson 1999, En- 
glish l st ed. 1990). The Status of Western lesbian imagery is clearly shown 
in Kakinuma Eiko and Kurihara Chiyo's bibliographic study of literature 
on homosexuality (Kakinuma and Kurihara 1993), in which the first forty 
pages of the "lesbian literature" section (ibid.: 235-321), 39 are devoted to 



Üman ravingu is a translation of six articles from The Lesbian Issue: Essays from 
Signs (1985), along with an introduetion, an epilogue, and a brief summary of 
lesbian activities in Japan. 

While only four of the seventeen articles are direct translations from En- 
glish — including essays by or about the ideas of lesbian theorists Monique Wit- 
tig, Susan Gubar, and Diane Hamer — just three of the remaining articles could 
be said to be focused on Japanese lesbian life, rather than global or more spe- 
cifically Western lesbian life. 

The choice to translate the title of Odd Girls as Resubian rekishi [lesbian history], 
rather than, for instance, "American lesbian history," positions the "lesbian his- 
tory" contained therein to be read as part of the larger Japanese lesbian history, 
regardless of the obvious cultural differences. 
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Western lesbian literature, starting with the poetry of Sappho. Keith Har- 
vey (2000: 147) asserts that translated texts are fundamental to "both inter- 
nal identity formation and imagined Community projection [...] In short, 
the space of literature — including, crucially, translated literature" offers 
queer women readers the freedom to imagine a lesbian Community. 
Whether or not individual members of the Community themselves read 
translated lesbian novels or theoretical works on lesbianism, these books 
are being read and their ideas disseminated — through, for example, new 
Japanese writing and at Workshops (such as at ulkiiendo and lesbian Cen- 
ters like LOUD, Lesbians of Undeniable Drive, and Regumi Studio), as 
well as in more casual settings. Much as the ideas of the early German sex- 
ologists worked their way into public discourse about sexuality, these con- 
cepts have become widely understood and used in the Japanese lesbian 
Community and help construct both the Community itself and the very no- 
tion of what it means to be a lesbian in Japan. 

While the ratio of translated to locally written books has been changing 
in favor of books produced within the Community, 40 lesbian writing from 
abroad continues to be translated, sometimes by individuals and some- 
times as a Community project. The Rezubian Shösetsu Hon'yaku Wäku- 
shoppu (Lesbian Novel Translation Workshop) is currently being run by 
Kakinuma at the lesbian space LOUD in Tokyo (RSHW, internet). As the 
workshop's manifesto states, "More than just being motivated partici- 
pants in the Workshop, absorb all you can and give it back to the komyani- 
ti" (qtd. in Curran and Welker, forthcoming), expressly articulating the no- 
tion of translation as a Community -building act. 



PURAIDO AND BlJIBIRITI 

The influence of Western lesbian and gay culture and a sense of connection 
to the larger LGBT Community both within Japan and globally is nowhere 
more visible than in the lesbian and gay film festivals and pride (puraido) 
events. Takashi Toshiko, producer of the first and second Tokyo Lesbian 
and Gay Film Festivals, explains that the festivals function as an important 



While the lesbian section in Kakinuma and Kurihara is subsumed by the osten- 
sible subject matter of the book, namely gay literature, this work again illus- 
trates a strong lesbian presence among fans of shönen ai. 
40 In contrast to the picture painted in Kakinuma and Kurihara (1993), noted 
above, in a recent reading list in AnTsu just two of the eleven lesbian-themed 
novels are translations, as are seven of the 22 non-fiction works on sexuality 
and/ or gender (AnTsu 2001a: 176f .). 
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"chance for gays and lesbians to do something together" (qtd. in Am.su 
2001a: 53). The "Cooperation" with queer communities abroad comes 
about via borrowing, largely from the West. Even "queer" films Coming 
from Asia and elsewhere are still marked at least in name and Classifica- 
tion by Western queer influence. Takashi remarks how — similar to Chigal- 
liano (above) — she decided to bring back something from her lesbian ex- 
perience abroad and make it available to Japanese lesbians. Her 
experience at such a festival in New York was "so enjoyable, that [she and 
her colleague] knew [they] definitely wanted to do the same thing in Ja- 
pan" (qtd. in AnTsu 2001a: 51). Kakefuda (1992b: 278), both embracing and 
rejecting Western influence, effusively recounts her experience at the 1992 
New York lesbian and gay pride march she attended and then comments 
that such events could not be reproduced in Japan. Whether or not the 
comparatively small-scale pride events currently held around Japan come 
close to recreating her New York experience, they clearly demonstrate the 
successful import of concepts such as LGBT pride and the importance of 
visibility (bijibiriti) . 

Much like the books collectively translated so that lesbians in Japan 
could learn about lesbian culture and communities in other countries, im- 
porting lesbian-themed films has shown members of the Community var- 
ious queer possibilities being explored abroad, possibilities that may be 
adapted or simply adopted by queer Japanese women. Chalmers (2002: 
99) recounts, for example, that she was able to use a film shown at the 1994 
International Lesbian Gay Film & Video Festival to help her interviewees 
to reflect on the idea of institutionalized and non-institutionalized mar- 
riage for same-sex couples. Moving from words to actions, according to 
"Nagae," the film festivals inspired the creation of local queer films, in- 
cluding an increasing number of lesbian films (AnTsu 2001a: 52). 

Taking this visibility to the streets, Tokyo parades, replete with rainbow 
flags, outrageous drag queens, bare-chested women, and gaggles of top- 
less gym-built muscular male bodies in skin-tight shorts, and leather ga- 
lore, could be from pride parades anywhere. One major difference is the 
scale — just a few thousand participants at most, sometimes a hundred or 
fewer — compared to pride events in other major cities, such as New York, 
Sydney, and Berlin, where participant numbers sometimes reach tens, if 
not hundreds of thousands. While links could be drawn between drag 
queens and "muscle Marys" and Japan's history of crossdressing (e.g., ka- 
buki and Takarazuka) and ultra-masculine gay men (e.g., Mishima Yukio 
and the samurai tradition), the Japanese vocabulary used to talk about 
these marches and events is as borrowed from the Western LGBT world as 
the events themselves: paredo [parade], puraido ibento [pride event], reinbö 
mächi [rainbow march], puraido mächi [pride march], daiku mächi [dyke 
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march], sekiisharn mainoriti mächi [sexual minority march], and Nagoya's 
own "Lesbian & Gay Revolution." 41 Claiming American LGBT history as 
its own, a book commemorating the Tokyo Lesbian & Gay Parade 2000 
(Sunagawa 2001: 186) begins its reflection on the history of the Tokyo pa- 
rade by looking back to the uprising at the Stonewall Inn in New York City, 
remarking that it was this event that gave "explosive energy to the 
gay /lesbian liberation movement." Explaining the events leading up to 
the first Tokyo Lesbian Gay Parade in 1994, Izumo talks about how in- 
spired she was by Sydney's Mardi Gras, speaking effusively about how 
thrilling it was to be a part of such a vibrant crowd of fellow members of 
the LGBT Community (Anisit 2001a: 55-56). Clearly, as Ciaire Maree com- 
ments, they had "something like Mardi Gras" in mind when organizing 
the dance number by International Bians United (Kokusai Bian Renmei) in 
the 1994 parade (Izumo and Maree 2000: 108f.; see also Öya, Shirakawa 
and Nakahigashi 1995). 42 

Much like their counterparts in other countries, these events help build 
solidarity among members of the Japanese LGBT Community, as well as to 
some extent to raise the profile of the Community in Japanese society at 
large, making it easier for others to find them and increasing for some a 
sense of pride and belonging. The lesbian group, International Bians Unit- 
ed, which formed to participate in the 1994 parade, was soon inspired to 
begin other activities to increase lesbian visibility and monitor the media 
to make sure the images they portrayed of the Community were positive 
(Izumo and Maree 2000: 108-118; Ishino and Wakabayashi 1996: 96f.; and 
Öya, Shirakawa and Nakahigashi 1995). Izumo makes it clear that, at least 
for some lesbians, it is difficult to overestimate the significance of holding 
such events in Japan: 

Tve been doing things with Japanese lesbians since the sixties and I 
am enormously happy that the parade has become a reality in my life- 
time. No matter how wonderful the parades are in other countries, if 
I can't participate in them in the place I'm living, it's meaningless. [...] 
If you look at this historically it's amazing. (qtd. in AnTsu 2001a: 57) 



Since its 2001 establishment as "Nagoya Gay Revolution," the name has re- 
mained written exclusively in Roman letters. In 2002, the event was trans- 
formed into Nagoya Lesbian and Gay Revolution, but the addition of lesbians 
seems an afterthought. The events at the recent 2004 festival still seem balanced 
largely in favor of male interest, a balance reflected in the paucity of queer 
women attending. 

Sometimes the borrowing is more tenuous: Koyama Yüko (1997: 1) credits the 
Coming out episode of the American television series Ellen, which has never 
been broadcast in Japan, as the impetus for the first daiku mächi in 1997. 
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Thus, as Izumo acknowledges, while its inspiration may come from 
abroad, or from the Japanese gay Community, it is the local lesbian con- 
struct of Community which is most meaningful. While the Japanese lesbi- 
an Community has not emerged as rapidly or on the scale of its male coun- 
terpart, Japanese lesbians have, through translation and borrowing, but 
most importantly through telling their own stories created a viable and vi- 
brant lesbian Community. As Chalmers (2002: 135) writes, "Although mar- 
ginalised, Japanese lesbians are neither inside nor outside Japanese society 
but rather work in a variety of inter-locations within mainstream discours- 
es." Somewhere in the liminal space between visible and invisible, main- 
stream and lesbian, the "West" and Japan, Japanese lesbians and bisexual 
women have constructed identities and a Community of their own. 
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Abstract: The anti-fingerprinting movement in the 1980s was the first movement of 
zainichi Koreans in Japan that achieved both its goal and support from Japanese. 
Considering the movement as a result of the acceptance by Japanese of Koreans' 
claim of their being the same "residents of Japan" as Japanese are, this paper an- 
alyzes how this acceptance was achieved, based on interview data. Particular fo- 
cus is given to interpretations of structural factors by four movement actors: the 
Japanese State, Koreans, Korean ethnic organizations, and Japanese. This paper 
discusses how the Koreans' Separation from ethnic organizations and the Japa- 
nese' questioning of undemocratic behavior of their own State removed the "cage 
of nationalism" that had divided the two. It concludes that it was this Separation 
from the State that made the anti-fingerprinting movement one of "residents of Ja- 
pan," which was characterized by a collaboration between two groups whose na- 
tional and ethnic boundaries were blurred. By describing the anti-fingerprinting 
movement as a "failure" from the "new" social movement point of view while be- 
ing a "success" as an "old" social movement, this paper also suggests the limita- 
tion of distinction between the "old" and the "new" based on different roles of 
identity 



Introduction 

In 1980, Han Jong-Suk 2 , a first-generation Korean resident in Japan, re- 
fused to re-register his fingerprint at Shinjuku Ward Office. This was a vi- 
olation of Article 14 of the Alien Registration Law enacted in 1952 that 
obliged all foreign residents in Japan, 14 years and older, to have their fin- 
gerprints taken every three years for alien registration, commonly known 



The author would like to thank her dissertation committee members for their 
support of her study, in particular Dr. Patricia G. Steinhoff of the Department 
of Sociology at University of the Hawai'i at Mänoa. The author would also 
like to thank the anonymous reviewer for her/his comments to improve this 
article. 

For the names of the individuals that appear in this paper, except the author 's 
name, the family name comes first followed by the first name as they do in Jap- 
anese and Korean. 
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as the fingerprinting requirement. 3 A violation of the requirement could 
result in a one-year imprisonment or labor, or a fine of more than 10,000 
yen but no more than 30,000 yen. Only a few rejections followed immedi- 
ately after this due to fear of the legal sanctions. However, this small and 
individual resistance gradually spread among foreigners, Koreans in par- 
ticular, developing into a nation-wide movement that is now referred to as 
the anti-fingerprinting movement. The movement challenged the finger- 
printing requirement and demanded that the Japanese State abolish the re- 
quirement and improve the legal Status of foreign residents in Japan. After 
11 years of struggle, it finally led to a government decision in 1991 to abol- 
ish the fingerprinting requirement for permanent residents by 1993. 



Social Movements and Collective Identity 

Many scholars have examined social movements from various points of 
view such as resource mobilization (Gould 1991; McCarthy and Zald 1977; 
Morris 1981; Snow, Zürcher and Ekland 1980) and political opportunities 
(Barkan 1984; Cloward and Piven 1977; Goldstone 1991 ; Jenkins and Perrow 
1997; Koopmans 1993; Kriesi et al. 1992; Marx 1995) or political processes 
(McAdam 1999). However, these structural explanations describe only the 
environment for a movement. Actual participation of an individual in a 
movement is influenced by a cognitive process of her/his Interpretation of 
these factors in relation to her/his own Situation (Hunt, Benford and Snow 
1994; Snow and Benford 1992). Since the framing process is a process of 
transferring an individual into part of a collective, the study of collective 
identity also seems to be relevant to the study of social movements. 

Yet, collective identity is almost exclusively associated with "new social 
movements." The "new" is claimed to be different from its "old" counter- 
part as the former engages in identity politics (Cohen 1985), while the lat- 
ter is aimed at achieving a concrete goal (Duyvendak and Giugni 1995). 
However, this distinction is problematic since "identity politics has been 
part and parcel of modern politics and social life for hundreds of years" 
(Calhoun 1994: 23). The "old" is in fact also involved in identity politics in 
a sense, since its demand for structural change is actually based on the 
identity claim of participants that they deserve such a change. The as- 
sumption of the different roles of identity for the different types of move- 
ments does not seem appropriate to distinguish the types of the social 
movements. Rather, how the collective identity is formed seems to play an 



3 The requirement was amended when the 1947 Alien Registration Ordinance 
was made into the Law in 1952. 
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important role in the mobilization of individuals, regardless of whether a 
movement is "old" or "new." Moreover, this assumption also contradicts 
the assumption of the fluidity of social movement trajectories. It ignores 
the transformability of a social movement that goes beyond the border be- 
tween the "old" and the "new" over time. A social movement is not fixed 
but flexible, and changes its form according to any change in a combina- 
tion of "purposes, resources, and limits" (Melucci 1995: 43), which varies 
not only among different movements but also within the same movement 
over time (McAdam, McCathy and Zald 1996). Thus, to understand the 
trajectory of a social movement, dynamics among both structural and cog- 
nitive factors, as well as changes in movement identity influenced by these 
dynamics, need to be examined. 

Although the potential beneficiaries play an important part in a social 
movement, they are not the only players in it. A movement certainly needs 
supporters who provide the participants with material and emotional Sup- 
port. Particularly, the powerless need to receive a positive response from 
society in order to have their movement succeed (Jenkins and Perrow 
1977). In order for a movement to appeal to non-beneficiaries, a collective 
identity based on factors that only potential beneficiaries share seems dis- 
advantageous as it excludes those who are not really "us" from the pool of 
potential supporters. Yet, literature on collective identity, whether it is 
based on a narrow and fixed or an essentialist notion of collective identity 
(Johnston, Larana and Gusfield 1994; Melucci 1985; Phelan 1993; Taylor 
and Whittier 1992), a "target-specific policy" (Marx 1995), or a collabora- 
tion beyond gender (Bernstein 2002), only discusses the collective identity 
of potential beneficiaries. It fails to explain why non-potential beneficiaries 
are also mobilized into the movement in question. To appeal to supporters 
who are not potential beneficiaries as well as to potential beneficiaries, a 
movement needs to construct an identity that unifies both groups as a col- 
lective, yet tolerates differences between them and among individuals. 



Why the Anti-fingerprinting Movement? 

The anti-fingerprinting movement provides an interesting case for the 
study of movement dynamics and the construction of such an umbrella 
identity. At first glance, the anti-fingerprinting movement seems to be an 
unintended consequence of a "target-specific policy" (Marx 1995), which 
unintentionally creates a potential group to resist against itself, in this case, 
the foreign residents in Japan. However, the 80% majority of the foreign 
population in Japan at the time of the enactment of the Alien Registration 
Law were actually the zainichi Koreans [Koreans living in Japan], that is, 
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war-time immigrants to Japan under the colonial rule of their motherland 
by the Japanese (1910-1945) and their Japan-born descendants, who decid- 
ed to remain in Japan even after the liberation in 1945 (HSÖKSK 1990: 30). 4 
Their Japanese citizenship was stripped from them by Japan's signing of the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty in 1952, which made them subject to the Law im- 
plemented on the very next day. Due to this ethnic composition of the for- 
eign population in Japan, the issue was easily perceived by the zainichi Ko- 
reans as their immediate problem. 5 Their resistance successfully postponed 
the fingerprinting requirement three times after 1952; however, it finally 
came into effect in 1955 (HSÖKSK 1990: 30). 

The an ti -fingerprinting movement could actually have easily devel- 
oped as a movement led by ethnic organizations. The Koreans in Japan 
usually belong to one of two ethnic organizations: the pro- South Korean 
Organization Zai Nippon Daikanminkokumindan [(South) Korean Resi- 
dents Union in Japan] 6 , or Mindan for short, or the pro-North Korean Or- 
ganization Zai Nippon Chösenjin Sörengö Kai [General Association of Ko- 
rean Residents in Japan], or Chösören. As the official representatives for 
the Koreans in Japan, they made demands on the Japanese State and led 
the previous movements of the Koreans. Indeed, both Mindan and 
Chösören had expressed their respective requests to the Japanese govern- 
ment to remove the fingerprinting requirement long before the anti-fin- 
gerprinting movement emerged in the 1980s. 

In fact, however, the anti-fingerprinting movement developed differ- 
ently from these predecessors that had constructed a narrowly defined 
movement identity based on Korean ethnicity. Rather than emphasizing 
differences in ethnicity and nationality, the fingerprinting rejecters 
claimed that they were the same Nihon no jümin [residents of Japan] as the 
Japanese were. Unlike the previous movements, the ethnic organizations 
played only a minimal role in the anti-fingerprinting movement. Instead, 
it was the Japanese who took an active role in support activities. The par- 
ticipation of Japanese in the movement prevented it from becoming just 



4 The Korean population in Japan, which once reached 2 million by the end of 
World War II, declined rapidly in the 1950s as many repatriated after the defeat 
of Japan in 1945. The number ranges from 500,000 to 700,000, depending upon 
sources. Those who remained in Japan are called zainichi, which literally means 
"to live in Japan" but is used to imply that the individual's residency in Japan 
is temporal. 

5 Among the 263 foreigners who rejected fingerprinting since the implementa- 
tion of the fingerprinting requirement in 1955, the majority were Koreans, with 
two Chinese and one with no nationality (HSÖKSK 1990: 30). 

6 The Organization was known as Zai Nippon Daikanminkoku Kyoryü Mindan 
[(South) Korean Foreign Residents' Union in Japan] until 1994. 
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ethnically homogenous, and thereby made it a movement of both Koreans 
and Japanese. Indeed, their support can be interpreted as an acceptance of 
the claim made by Koreans of their being "residents of Japan." While the 
fingerprinting requirement was an issue that applied exclusively to for- 
eigners, how could this acceptance be achieved? How did the Koreans' 
claim as "residents of Japan" appeal to the Japanese? 

Moreover, the fingerprinting requirement was not a new problem. The 
issue had been a source of discontent for foreigners since its enactment in 
1952, but had never succeeded to mobilize people into a movement due to 
fear of legal sanctions. Han's rejection was not the first challenge to the re- 
quirement, but definitely was the first case that succeeded in mobilizing a 
movement among Korean individuals who had been concerned with the 
issue but had not taken any action before. While the legal restrictions seem 
to have remained the same, why, then, could Han's rejection mobilize 
many foreigners into the movement this time? What made Han's rejection 
different from the previous attempts? 

This paper examines the construction of this umbrella identity of a 
movement Community as "residents of Japan" beyond the differences in 
ethnicity and nationality between Koreans and Japanese. It discusses how 
movement actors interpreted structural factors of the anti-fingerprinting 
movement and how these interpretations were reflected in their behavior. 
Since the identity of the individual and the movement Community is con- 
structed through interactions with other movement adherents and their 
oppressor (Meyer 2002: 15), it also explores how interactions among actors 
enhanced the Koreans' claim as "residents of Japan." 

Data 

This analysis is based on two sets of in-depth interviews with the Korean 
fingerprint rejecters and their Japanese supporters in Tokyo and Osaka. 7 
The first interviews were conducted in March and April 2002, and some fol- 
low-up interviews in August and September 2003. 8 1 found these informants 



This research has been exempted from füll review by the University of Hawai'i 
Committee on Human Subjects (CHS No 11680). For the purpose of privacy 
protection of the interviewees, all interviews were conducted in confidentiality, 
and the names of the interviewees are withheld by mutual agreement. 
The first research was supported by a small research grant for graduate stu- 
dents from the Department of Sociology at the University of Hawai'i and the 
second research by a field research grant from College of Arts and Science Ad- 
visory Committee at the University of Hawai'i. I am grateful for their generous 
support for my study. 
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by a snow-ball process, and they were all prominent activists at that time. 
The interviews were semi-structured and usually lasted at least one hour, of- 
ten running much longer. Each interview was conducted in Japanese and ei- 
ther recorded by hand or on audio equipment, or both, depending upon 
whichever the Situation allowed, and translated into English by the author. 

Another source of information is Asahi Shinbun, which is considered the 
Japanese newspaper of record. All articles regarding the anti-fingerprint- 
ing movement from 1981 to 1992 were collected under such indexes of the 
Asahi Shinbun kiji söran [Asahi Shinbun Indexes] as "the fingerprinting prob- 
lem," "human rights/' "court decisions/' and "diplomatic relations with 
[both North and South] Korea." Although types of events and actors were 
input in the database for more detailed Statistical analysis, for the purpose 
of this paper, contents of the newspaper articles are mainly used to Supple- 
ment data concerning the state actors' behavior. The Statistical data show 
that there are six important actors who influenced the course of the anti-fin- 
gerprinting movement: the national State (both Japanese and Korean), the 
zainichi Koreans, the Japanese Citizens, the Korean ethnic organizations, lo- 
cal governments, and the other foreigners. This paper focuses mainly on 
the framing process and behavior of the Japanese national state, the zainichi 
Koreans, the Japanese Citizens, and ethnic organizations. 



The State Oppression: "Deviant Foreigners" 

The fingerprinting rejecters claimed that the fingerprinting requirement 
was "a humiliating treatment that assumes that foreign residents are po- 
tential criminals and violates the human rights that protect the human dig- 
nity of everyone" (Asahi Shinbun 26/02/1982: 4). They argued that it was 
against the Japanese Constitution, which guarantees the equality of every- 
one before the law; thus it violated the International Convention on Hu- 
man Rights that Japan ratified in 1979. However, the term "everyone" as 
stated in the Japanese Constitution was commonly understood by legal 
Professionals to mean every Nihon kokumin [Japanese national], not "any- 
one" in her territory in the 1980s. In addition, the term "minority" was in- 
terpreted as a group of "Japanese nationals" who were marginalized by 
the mainstream for various reasons (Iwasawa 1998: 135). Foreigners were 
not included in this interpretation of "minority." 

According to the 1950 Japanese Nationality Law, in order for a child to be 
entitled to Japanese nationality, his/her father must be a Japanese national. 9 



Folio wing the revision in 1985, a child of whom at least one of the parents is a 
Japanese national, is entitled to Japanese nationality. 
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Anyone who does not fulfill this requirement is legally considered a for- 
eigner. Kobayashi Shunji, the then-Chief of the Immigration Department of 
the Ministry of Justice, argued that foreigners with permanent residency in 
Japan could choose one of three options, "either to stay in Japan as foreign- 
ers, to become naturalized, or to go home or another country to live" (Asahi 
Shinbun 22/05/1985: 3). The foreigners were those who had chosen to live 
in Japan as "foreigners" where naturalization was available for them as an 
Option, knowing that the Alien Registration Law would apply to them as 
foreigners. This view of the Koreans as foreigners was reflected in the re- 
luctance of the Ministry to abolish the requirement. While implementing 
some kaisei [positive revisions] in 1982, such as raising the initial age of reg- 
istration from fourteen to sixteen years and extending the registration va- 
lidity period from three to five years, the Ministry basically maintained the 
existing System. At the same time as relaxing the requirement, it criminal- 
ized fingerprinting rejection even more by increasing the fine for rejection 
from no more than 30,000 yen to a maximum of 200,000 yen. The Koreans 
claimed that the revisions were rather kaiaku [negative revisions]. 

The government's position that viewed fingerprint rejection and the re- 
vision of the law as two different issues was clear from how it defined the 
rejecters and how it dealt with them. From the Ministry 's point of view, the 
fingerprinting registration was also a choice by the foreigners, since they 
chose to live in Japan knowing the legal requirements that applied to 
them. Thus, they had to obey the Japanese laws that apply accordingly to 
foreigners, as they had chosen to live in Japan permanently as foreigners 
(Asahi Shinbun 22/05/1985: 3). Those who did not obey the law were "de- 
viant" foreigners, "as opposed to 996 out of 1000 foreigners who are Will- 
ing to undergo fingerprinting according to the law" (Asahi Shinbun 
11/05/1985: 23). Since Japan is "a country ruled by law" (ibid.), Tomita 
Gorö from the Osaka Police Department insisted that it was the duty of the 
Police Agency to "firmly deal with those actions [the fingerprinting rejec- 
tion] that slight the law accordingly to what the law directs us" (ibid.). 

So they did. Among those whose applications for re-entry permits had 
been rejected by the Ministry of Justice, the number of fingerprinting re- 
jecters particularly increased. 10 On the other hand, the Ministry did not re- 
ject the applications from those who had expressed their intention for the 
rejection but had not yet done it. It implies that the Ministry may have 
used the refusal of the applications as a means of punishing the finger- 



Foreigners who leave Japan and wish to return have to obtain the re-entry per- 
mit before their departure. Although the Ministry claimed that it would take 
some special situations into consideration for their decision on the permit, 
some cases imply that no such consideration was taken. 
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printing rejecters, expecting it would deter future rejections. Moreover, 
other State actors also joined the Ministry of Justice to oppress the rejecters. 
The National Police Agency made unexpected arrests of Kim Meong- 
Kwan on July 5, 1983, and of Lee Sang-Ho on May 8, 1985, the latter being 
an arrest even without a formal complaint by the local government. 11 Two 
of the early rejecters, Han Jong-Suk and Catherine Morikawa, went to 
court to have their argument heard before a judge; however, the court 
ruled against them in 1984. 12 Both the Police and the court seem to have 
shared and supported the Ministry's view that the fingerprinting registra- 
tion was necessary and the rejecters were criminals. 

In 1985, the Ministry of Justice abolished the black ink and a rolling 
method for fingerprinting, both of which were also used to take finger- 
prints from criminals. It now used a transparent ink that turns black after 
the imprint was made and a tapping method in which the foreigners just 
need to tap on paper with their fingertip. The rejecters were astonished 
that the focus of the Ministry was still on the revisions while the issue was 
not about either "the method" or "the color of ink" (Asahi Shinbun 
14/05/1985: 11). In 1988, although the Ministry of Justice had long insisted 
that it was inevitable to re-register the fingerprint, it decided to adapt the 
one-time-only plan. These revisions were not at all an improvement from 
the Koreans' point of view, as their demand was a complete abolition of 
the requirement. It just showed that the government continued to view the 
Koreans as foreigners. 



The Limit of Ethnic Organizations: 13 "Overseas Nationals" 

Although the zainichi Koreans expected that the end of World War II would 
guarantee them an opportunity to unite as one ethnic group, the Cold War 
context brought into the Peninsula did not allow them to do so. Both Min- 
dan and Chösören, which were established in 1946 and 1955 respectively, 
took the position that their members would live in Japan as foreign nation- 
als. Since Mindan was appointed by the South in 1947 and Chösören by the 
North in 1955 as their official representatives in Japan, that meant living as 

11 The fingerprinting registration is a national-level administrative task that the 
national government requests the local governments to administer according 
to its guidance. The local governments were expected to file a formal complaint 
to the Police Agency if any rejection occurred, but many refused to do so. 

12 The Yokohama District Court ruled against Morikawa on March 2 and the To- 
kyo District Court ruled against Han on August 29. 

13 Due to the availability of data, the analysis on this section is largely about Min- 
dan. 
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either a South Korean or North Korean national, dividing one ethnic group 
into two nations. Although their original purposes were to promote ethnic 
education for their youth (Lee 1999: 139; Seo 1999: 93) and to protect and 
improve the lives of their members, the organizations became political 
rather than ethnic. Moreover, Japan's normalization of diplomatic relations 
with only South Korea in 1965 entitled only South Korean nationals to per- 
manent residency in Japan. This made many Chösören members abandon 
Chösören and become affiliated with Mindan. 14 The competition between 
the organizations over leadership of the Koreans in Japan became even 
worse, forcing the Koreans to define themselves as either North or South 
affiliates. Park (1999) criticizes that the directions of each movement led by 
the organizations in the 1960s tended to be influenced by the ideological 
lines of their countries and were thus nationalistic. 

Since the organizations maintained strong ties with their motherlands, 
the focus of their activities was more on a benefit to their motherlands than 
that of their fellows in Japan. However, the reality was that the more teijü 
gaikokn-jin [long-term resident foreigners] the Koreans became, the more 
problems they encountered in their lives in Japan. The organizations' ig- 
norance and contradiction of this reality failed to meet their fellows' 
needs, resulting in a loss of trust in the organizations. Han confesses his 
long-term skepticism toward Mindan as follows: 

Ethnic organizations did not seem to be concerned with this problem 
yet at that time [I had decided to reject fingerprinting]. Also, I could 
not at all imagine that the Koreans could unite as one together. Thus, 
I acted individually without any consultation from the ethnic Organi- 
zation. (HSÖKSK 1990: 39) 

Instead of considering the organizations a source for help and protection, 
Han recognized the limitations of ethnic organizations (HSÖKSK 1990: 
29), to the extent that he distrusted them (Interview 1, 30/ 03/2002). His re- 
jection was an individual choice with no organizational support, which 
was later called a "lonely resistance" (Park 1999: 57). 

Indeed, the ethnic organizations' response to Han's rejection and the 
state oppression were rather slow. Mindan took its first official action to col- 
lect petitions in 1983 after the revisions were made in 1982 (ZNDMMCH 
1997: 60). From the activists' point of view, these large organizations did 
not do anything until the movement became bigger and more visible (In- 
terview 2, 27/03/2002). Moreover, although its members were actively in- 
volved in the fingerprinting rejection as well as in other direct actions such 



Originally, more zainichi Koreans viewed North Korean policy to be more 
promising and thus affiliated with the North. 
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as throwing away the registration booklets, and hunger strikes, all while at 
risk of legal sanctions, Mindan only adopted a strategy to postpone finger- 
printing during a three-month "grace period" 15 and took indirect action 
such as collecting petitions and expressing its discontent through State- 
ments. Chösören, which maintained its stance that they as foreign nation- 
als should not intervene in other countries' domestic politics, was even 
less active. 

In addition, these organizations' policies were also influenced by the 
diplomatic relations of their respective motherlands with Japan. After Jap- 
anese Prime Minister Nakasone Yasuhiro agreed with South Korean Pres- 
ident Chun Doo Hwan in 1985 on financial support for South Korea, the 
South Korean government requested Mindan to guide its members to be- 
have in accordance with the Japanese law. Upon this request, Mindan de- 
clared the termination of postponing the fingerprinting, claiming that it 
achieved its initial goal to express demands for a reform of the alien regis- 
tration System. A Mindan officer explains the reason for its action that "we 
[Mindan] as a legal Organization could not encourage our members to get 
involved in an illegal act" (Interview 3, 28/03/2002). An informant criti- 
cized Mindan for its taking a minimal action and considered that it was act- 
ing for its survival as an Organization, becoming "an Organization for its 
own sake" (Interview 2, 27/03/2002). Mindan valued itself as an entity 
with a strong solidarity that had played an important role in strengthening 
the Organization and contributing to the construction of an ethnic identity 
among the Koreans in the anti-fingerprinting movement (ZNDMMCH 
1997: 61). However, the anti-fingerprinting movement obviously was not a 
top-down movement as previous movements had been, but rather a grass- 
roots movement that involved many of those who had not previously par- 
ticipated in any political activities. 



Koreans: "Residents of Japan" 

Although the zainichi Koreans were considered foreigners, to what extent 
they were foreign was questionable. In fact, 68.5% of the Koreans in gen- 
eral and as many as 80% of those whose age was 20-29 were Japan-born by 
the 1980s (Kinbara et al. 1986: 13). They were defined as foreigners because 
the Japanese Nationality Law enacted in 1950 generally entitled Japanese 
citizenship based on paternalistic bloodline. Thus, although they were in- 
deed foreigners in legal terms, the younger generations were not quite for- 



The Ministry of Justice gave rejecters a three-month grace period before mak- 
ing formal complaints. 
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eign in the same sense as the first-generation, who may have hesitated to 
oppose the Japanese government, as a first-generation Korean male con- 
fessed, because he is "after all a foreigner living in a host country" (Asahi 
Shinbun 30/04/1985: 22). 

Moreover, the longer they lived in Japan, the less unknown they be- 
came. By the 1980s, about 40% of the Koreans had lived at their present ad- 
dresses more than ten years, with the mean being 11 years, and most South 
Koreans went to Japanese schools rather than Korean ethnic schools (Kin- 
bara et al. 1986: 12; 131). Some were simply well-known in their profes- 
sions. The Koreans were not quite unknown either, as the government 
claimed, but had been identifiable by their residences, school records, and 
occupations. Rather than being foreign nationals who had wished to repa- 
triate to their motherland, the Koreans gradually began to become a part 
of the Community in which they lived. 

This could have certainly changed their perception of themselves as 
zainichi gaikokujin [foreign residents in Japan]. Indeed, it was around 1985 
that the Koreans began to use the concept of teijü gaikokujin [long-term res- 
ident foreigners] or Nihon no jümin [residents of Japan] who did not de- 
serve the fingerprinting requirement. Together with the concept of 
naikokujin 16 that Han used to describe his position in Japan (Interview 1, 
30/03/2002), these concepts all seem to imply the republican concept of 
citizenship, the bündle of rights one can get when one is born in that coun- 
try. Han's rejection was an expression of concerns for his daughters, who 
as "residents of Japan" would face the reality of discrimination in Japan, as 
well as of his own long-term anger and discomfort over the requirement 
(Interview 1, 30/03/2002). 

Their strong hesitance to become naturalized can also be seen as a re- 
flection of this perspective of "residents of Japan." Fukuoka (2000) dis- 
cusses that the Japanese consider lineage, the internalized understanding 
of Japanese culture, and nationality crucial for pure Japaneseness. Further, 
Yoshino (1998) argues that since the Japanese still place importance on the 
sharing of common "blood," they tend to give more credit to foreign na- 
tionals of Japanese descent, such as Japanese-Americans, as more Japanese 
than naturalized Japanese, who are legally and culturally "Japanized Out- 
siders." To become Japanese does not mean for foreigners in Japan just to 
acquire Japanese citizenship; it means, or at least is perceived to mean, to 
become culturally, ethnically and racially Japanese. The Koreans' rejection 



It is difficult to translate this term into English. Although it literally means a 
person from within a country as opposed to a person from a foreign country 
(gaikokujin), the term seems to be referring to the concept of Citizen or citizen- 
ship in this context. 
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of naturalization is their resistance to the notion of a "homogeneous Ja- 
pan/' in which heterogeneous membership in the society is rejected. To 
live the way they are, the zainichi Koreans simply could not see a natural- 
ization that forces them, who are already culturally Japanese, to be more 
Japanese, as a choice. In fact, my informants mentioned "something like 
American citizenship" as what they consider they should be guaranteed 
by the Japanese government, referring to the ethnic and cultural diversity 
among Citizens in the United States. 

This older generation's concern for their descendants' future was hand- 
ed to the younger generation and presented as their own issue. Indeed, 
among 263 foreigners who rejected fingerprinting in 1985, Koreans consti- 
tuting the 95% majority, 141 were in their twenties, followed by 54 in their 
teens, 41 in their thirties, and only 27 in their forties (Asahi Shinbitn 
03/06/1985: 1). In fact, many of the prominent activists in the anti-finger- 
printing movement were members of Kankoku Gakusei Dömei ([Zainichi] 
Korean Student League), or Kangakudö for short. Kangakudö was an Or- 
ganization for students under the leadership of Mindan until the 1970s. Its 
alumni usually became members of Kankoku Seinen Dömei ([Zainichi] 
Korean Youth League) or Kanseidö for short, another Organization for 
workers under Mindan, after they graduate from universities. Both Kan- 
gakudö and Kanseidö were later purged by their mother Organization 
Mindan. 17 Thus, the rejecters did not have a strong connection with, nor 
were they controlled by, the Organization that still maintained close polit- 
ical ties with their motherland. 

However, the fact that many of the activists were once Kangakudö mem- 
bers does not mean that the anti-fingerprinting movement was led by Kan- 
gakudö. Where their activities should be directed, whether to South Korea 
or Japan, was a big problem for the Koreans in general; as it was for this Or- 
ganization for the young generations. Those who were interested in the fin- 
gerprint issue were a minority, as the majority of Kangakudö viewed the is- 
sue as one that could not be solved completely without solving issues back 
in South Korea. 18 A former Kangakudö and Kanseidö member informed me 
that he did not reject fingerprinting because to him, "Demanding the same 
rights as the Japanese have [claiming that the Koreans have the same rights 

17 Both Kangakudö and Kanseidö considered it impossible to solve the zainichi is- 
sue only within the context of Japan since the source of the issue laid in the di- 
vision of Korea and Park's dictatorship in South Korea. Both organizations 
were against Mindan's support for Park Chung Hee. 

18 There were also regional differences; Kangakudö in Tokyo and Osaka focused 
more on zainichi issues while Kyoto and Hyogo focused more on issues in their 
motherland. This difference in the focus on how to solve their issues may have 
resulted in differences in behavior among its members. 
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as the Japanese do as "residents of Japan"] equals wanting to be Japanese" 
(Interview 4, 13/09/2003). From his point of view it was not Kangakudö it- 
self, but those who graduated from Kangakudö but did not become mem- 
bers of Kanseidö, that led the fingerprinting rejection by deploying their 
own movement (Interview 4, 13/09/2003). It can be said that they were the 
ones whose focus was on solving their immediate problems in Japan. 

Viewing themselves as Nihon no jümin, the Koreans now perceived the 
state as an illegitimate oppressor that imposed an unjust treatment on 
them. The harsh oppression by the State seems to have empowered the Ko- 
reans who used to perceive themselves as powerless before the Japanese 
State (Interview 2 and 5, 27/03/2002): 

It is just one fingerprint! How astonishing, I thought, this State, which 
holds enormous power over us, even arrests us little ones just to take 
one fingerprint from us! I thought, if they want to fight against us, then 
we should also fight back against them. (Interview 2, 27/03/2002) 

Although they wanted to appeal to the Japanese government, the Koreans 
were those who "do not own any means to change the [illegitimate] law" 
(Asahi Shinbun 03.06.1985: 1). As a result, the fingerprinting rejection be- 
came the last resort for them, what Black (1998: 27) called "self-help," a 
necessary evil. According to a survey conducted on 1,300 South Koreans 
by Mindan in 1985, 50% answered that the fingerprinting is "humiliating," 
50.7% said that "the rejection was illegal but necessary," 26.3% "wanted to 
reject fingerprinting," and only 5.1% did not support the movement since 
it was illegal (Asahi Shinbun 02/02/1985: 3). Meanwhile, 1985 - the year 
when a massive renewal that had been postponed by the 1982 revision was 
expected - was approaching. The State oppression contributed to the Ko- 
reans' interpretation of this structural factor as an opportunity for mass 
mobilization, which they expected could bring a victory to the movement. 
This created a powerful force that motivated the Koreans to participate in 
the movement. Indeed, the number of rejecters, which was only eight by 
1982, increased to more than 2,000, with about 8,000 more who were post- 
poning the registration. 



Becoming a Movement of the "Residents of Japan": 
a success that was a failure 

The Separation of the Koreans from the nationalistic organizations and 
their focus on where they actually stood made the presentation of them- 
selves as "residents of Japan" more sound. Indeed, the group who filled 
the vacancy left by the ethnic organizations was Japanese supporters. Un- 
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like Mindan, a group of Japanese activists, who later organized Han-san 
no Shimon Önatsu Kyohi o Sasaeru Kai [Support Group for Han's Finger- 
printing Rejection] to support his rejection, had actively looked for Han af- 
ter having learned that the first rejecter was from Tokyo (HSÖKSK 1990: 
45). They were individuals who originally had had regulär meetings in To- 
kyo to discuss the negative reforms in the Alien Registration Law. 

In fact, my Japanese as well as Koreans informants had some experienc- 
es in participating in social movements, especially in nyükan tösö [the 
struggle against the Immigration and the Refugee Law] in the 1970s. The 
Japanese activists were those who had challenged the Japanese govern- 
ment for more democracy and were concerned with discriminatory and 
unequal policies of their own government against the foreigners. The anti- 
fingerprinting movement occurred just at the right time for Japanese ac- 
tivists to fill the vacuum in the social movement scene in Japan in the 1980s 
where there was no political movement to participate in (Interview 2, 5 
and 6, 27/03/2002). Thus, they presented the fingerprinting issue as an is- 
sue of Japanese society. In this respect, the fingerprinting movement was 
where demand and supply met; the Koreans did not have the resources 
but an issue, and the Japanese did not have an issue but the resources. 

Likewise, the Korean activists were those who could emancipate them- 
selves from the state-led ethnic organizations that had controlled them un- 
der policies which reflected their mother state's politics, rather than meet 
the demands of Koreans in Japan. The Koreans perceived themselves as 
"individuals" who wanted recognition as residents of Japan beyond their 
nationality and ethnicity. The acceptance by the Japanese activists of this 
issue as a Japanese one and their support for the Koreans can be consid- 
ered acceptance of the Koreans' claim that they were members of Japanese 
society. One of Han's Japanese supporters confessed that he supported 
Han because he feit a humanitarian Obligation: "I just thought that I, as a 
member of a society, have to support him as he was also a member of the 
same society. Otherwise, I wondered, what could happen to him?" (Inter- 
view 6, 30/03/2002). Indeed, the early rejecters were supported by sym- 
pathetic Community members in their neighborhoods (Interview 7, 
31/03/2002). The Japanese activists also admitted that there were many 
Japanese Citizens who could not be committed to the movement but par- 
ticipated in support activities when their time allowed. Han's comment on 
the nature of the anti-fingerprinting movement illustrates this point: 

[In this movement], not the pre-existing organizations struggled 
against the government but individuals, because they did not have 
any alternative. The movement then spread like wildfire with the par- 
ticipation of Japanese and the media that understood its purpose and 
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were sympathetic to it. It is important to recognize that this move- 
ment became a movement in which the Japanese nation included us. 
(Asahi Shinbun U/07/1989: 18) 

The anti-fingerprinting movement became a movement of both the Kore- 
ans and the Japanese who escaped from a "cage of nationalism" (Hall 
1995: 12). They united under the concept of Koreans as the "residents of Ja- 
pan/' which tolerated differences between the two. 

Consciousness of the fingerprinting issue was diffused to foreign resi- 
dents from other countries. By September 1 1985, 33 individuals of eight 
different nationalities, Chinese (21), American (5), English (2), French (1), 
German (1) Belgian (1), Italian (1), and Irish (1) rejected fingerprinting 
(Asahi Shinbun 01/09/1985: 3). Some of them were permanent residents 
but others were not, with different nationalities and diverse occupations 
such as teachers, spouses of Japanese nationals, and priests. Despite the di- 
versity of their occupations and citizenship statuses, what they had in 
common was their sympathy toward the Koreans. A French Catholic 
priest explains why he decided to reject fingerprinting as follows: 

The French have not really been discriminated against by Japanese as 
Koreans have been. So I did not think that the fingerprinting is a form 
of discrimination. But now I realize that an idea like this ignores and 
enhances suffering of 680,000 Koreans and permits more discrimina- 
tion. (JCCJP 1985, Internet) 

The participation of these individuals with various visa statuses and na- 
tionalities made the movement issue diffuse as a problem of the foreigners 
in general and thus made the movement more inclusive. 

In 1991, the Japanese government announced that it would abolish the 
fingerprinting requirement for permanent residents by 1993. However, it 
was a political Solution between Japan and South Korea, both of which 
were Willing to establish a better political and economic partnership with 
each other. 19 Moreover, the Court decided to give amnesty to those who vi- 
olated the Alien Registration Law after the death of the Emperor in 1989. 20 
Since adjudication by amnesty constitutes the dismissal of guilt of crimi- 
nals, the acceptance of amnesty meant that the rejecters would have to ad- 
mit they were guilty. As this would then acknowledge the legality of the 
Alien Registration Law, the rejecters refused to receive this special "con- 



It was a Solution for the issue facing the third and later generations whose per- 
manent residency was not covered by the 1965 arrangement. The issue had to 
be discussed before the agreement would expire in 1990. 

Düring this period, the rejecters' protests shifted to saiban tösö [court struggles] 
by contesting the criminal charges made by the National Police Agency. 
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sideration." From the rejecters' point of view, amnesty was rather an insti- 
tutional intimidation that "deprives Koreans of their rights to go to the 
court and make a rational claim" (Asahi Shinbun 07/02/1989: 30). 

In a sense, the abolition was a successful achievement of the anti-finger- 
printing movement's goal. However, the result was rather unsatisfactory 
for the activists because it did not yet recognize the claim that the finger- 
printing requirement "ignore[ed] the social reality in which the Koreans 
have already been a component of Japanese society" (Asahi Shinbun 
30/08/1984: 23). What they really wanted the Japanese government to do 
was to question what the fingerprinting meant for Koreans and for Japa- 
nese. A recognition of the Koreans as "residents of Japan" could naturally 
come if these questions were asked. Furthermore, the abolition of the fin- 
gerprinting requirement should come with this recognition. A structural 
change made by a political Solution ignoring this reasoning was not at all 
considered a success. Rather, it left the Koreans with a feeling of being 
used as a political tool by both the Korean and the Japanese governments. 

CONCLUSION 

The anti-fingerprinting movement was a collaborative product by the Ko- 
reans and the Japanese. The fingerprinting requirement had been an issue 
of discontent since 1952, but no attempt to abolish the requirement had 
ever grown large enough to be called a movement. However, demograph- 
ic changes in the Korean population in the 1980s changed the understand- 
ing of their Situation and made them aware of their rights as residents, 
which they could have had if Japan were a ins soli country. Concerned with 
their daily lives, these Koreans acted to abolish the requirement. The harsh 
state oppression and the nationalistic nature of the ethnic organizations 
made them question the rationality of the Japanese State and relevance of 
the Korean state-led ethnic organizations. They claimed that they were 
"residents of Japan" who went beyond ethnic and national boundaries. 
This claim was accepted and supported by Japanese who also viewed their 
own government as undemocratic. When the Koreans and the Japanese 
viewed the State as problematic, they became free from the ethnic-national 
framework and were unified as a collective that challenged the national 
oppression under the concept of "the residents of Japan." When this social 
reality of Koreans as residents of Japan was accepted, the state-defined no- 
tion of membership lost its relevance. What is seen here is a Community ef- 
fort in which both the Koreans and the Japanese acted together to achieve 
a goal, which they considered a common good for both the Japanese and 
the foreigners who lived in the same society. Although they united under 
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a broad identity as "residents," the identity was not universalistic but tol- 
erant, celebrating differences among its members. 

A movement can appear as an "old" social movement when it demands 
a structural change. However, the want for structural change is actually 
based on the participants' claim that they deserve such a change because 
of their identity. A seemingly "old" social movement is actually involved 
in an identity claim since their demand for structural change itself is an ex- 
pression of their identity. Any structural achievement without an under- 
standing as to why they claim such a change is not considered a "complete 
success" but rather, a goal only half achieved. Indeed, the anti-fingerprint- 
ing movement is not a success from the Korean individuals point of view, 
since none of the state actors questioned the rationale for the fingerprint- 
ing requirement and the meaning of being "residents of Japan." 
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„The right of any person to enjoy his own culture, to profess and practice 
his religion or to use his own language is ensured under Japanese law. 
However, minorities of the kind mentioned in the Covenant 1 do not exist in 
Japan." (Japans Vertreter bei der UNO bei der Ratifikation „UN Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights"; zit. in McClain 2003: 624) 

„Japan - das ist ein Staat, eine Sprache, eine Ethnie. [...] Früher gab es die 
Ainu in Hokkaidö, aber inzwischen sind sie vollkommen assimiliert." 
(ex-LDP-Politiker Suzuki Muneo am 2. Juli 2001 im Foreign Correspon- 
dents Club of Japan, Tokyo; zit. in Asahi Shinbun 03/07/2001: 28) 

„Japan ist eine homogene Nation {tan'itsu minzokn)." 
(Omi Köji, Minister für die Entwicklung Hokkaidös und Okinawas, 
29. November 2001; zit. in Asahi Shinbun 16/12/2001: 28) 

Abstract: The construction of the nation is in the center of group constructs and def- 
initions in modern Japan, as in other nation-states. Due to the demand of the na- 
tion-state that the Citizen exists first and foremost as a national subject, other group 
constructs always face the danger of being marginalized, and as a consequence 
they always have to define themselves vis-ä-vis "the nation." Although in modern 
Japan the imagination of the nation as a homogenous unity is a very common per- 
ception, research has increasingly been stressing the arbitrary nature of this con- 
cept. By way of introducing the research of Oguma Eiji and other authors, in this 
paper I will explore historical concepts of the "nation" and the construction of 
boundaries of the "Japanese" as a group. I will demonstrate that the definitions of 
groups and their boundaries were not static, but rather constantly (and arbitrarily) 
adjusted, above all as a consequence of changing territorial borders of the State, of 
the expansion of the Japanese colonial empire, and the loss of the colonies in 1945. 

Due to the major objective of post-1868 Japanese politics - the securing of na- 
tional independence by way of creating a "rieh country and a strong army"- mili- 
tary and security aspects played a paramount role in the process of defining "the 
nation," as will be shown throughout the paper. In particular, the needs of "total 
warfare" since the early 20th Century led to an ever-broadening definition of the 
group known as "Japanese" and the inclusion - through assimilation - of those for- 
merly considered "Others," such as the Ryükyüans, Taiwanese, Koreans etc. By ap- 
plying the objective of "loyalty and patriotism" (chükun aikoku) to newly acquired 
territories, the new "subjects" (shinmin) of the Empire could be mobilized as "hu- 
man resources" (Menschenmaterial) for Japanese warfare in East Asia. 



1 United Nations International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 1979. 
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Einleitung 

Die Konstruktion der Nation als Mittelpunkt der Identität des Bürgers im 
Nationalstaat zielt in erster Linie auf die Sicherung von Loyalität. Im mo- 
dernen Japan - wie auch in anderen Nationalstaaten - wurde die Kon- 
struktion von Gruppen jeglicher Art stets überschattet vom Anspruch des 
Nationalstaates auf ungeteilte und absolute Loyalität seitens des Individu- 
ums bzw. vom Anspruch des Nationalstaates, „that we exist first and fore- 
most as national subjects" (Duara 2003: 32). Dieser Anspruch hat Implika- 
tionen sowohl für die Konstitution von Gruppen und Gruppenidentitäten 
innerhalb der Nation wie auch für den Freiraum (bzw. die Freiheit) des In- 
dividuums. Wie Anthony Giddens betont, ist durch das hohe Maß an Kon- 
trolle und Überwachung in den Gesellschaften vieler Nationalstaaten, wel- 
ches aus dem Anspruch des Nationalstaates auf ungeteilte Loyalität 
hervorgeht, die Freiheit des Individuums oft eingeschränkt, und selbst de- 
mokratische Nationalstaaten sind nicht „completely immune from the po- 
tentiality of being subject to totalitarian rule" (Giddens 1987: 302). 

Der Anspruch des Nationalstaates auf ungeteilte Loyalität hat sich in er- 
ster Linie aus militärischen Notwendigkeiten entwickelt - allen voran die 
Notwendigkeit der Mobilisierung von „Menschenmaterial" für die Kriege 
von Nationalstaaten. Es war der Dichter Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
der als erster erkannte, daß die militärische Zukunft nicht mehr Söldner- 
armeen gehörte, sondern den Massenarmeen von Nationalstaaten, deren 
Rekruten nicht nur kostengünstiger, sondern auch ungleich einfacher zu 
motivieren waren. Die junge Französische Republik hatte dies mit ihrer 
Politik des levee en masse nach 1791 demonstriert (Mosse 1990: 9f., 15-19). 
Den Anblick der Rekrutenarmeen der Französischen Republik in der 
Schlacht von Valmy (1792) kommentierte Goethe mit seinem berühmten 
Diktum: „Von hier und heute geht eine neue Epoche der Weltgeschichte 
aus." Es sollte die Epoche des Nationalstaates und der totalen Kriegfüh- 
rung werden. In etwa einem Jahrhundert wurden die alten Söldnerheere 
durch nationalstaatliche Rekrutenarmeen, aufgestellt mit Hilfe der allge- 
meinen Wehrpflicht, ersetzt (Mosse 1990: 15f.). Sowohl in europäischen 
Nationalstaaten als auch später in Japan erwies sich die allgemeine Wehr- 
pflicht 3 als eines der wichtigsten Instrumente der nationalen Integration 



2 „Menschenmaterial" - das „Unwort des (20.) Jahrhunderts" - kann nur in die- 
sem Zusammenhang von Identität, Nation und den Notwendigkeiten „moder- 
ner" (= totaler) Kriegsführung verstanden werden (vgl. Korlen 2000; Suny 
2001: 355). 

3 Zur Geschichte der allgemeinen Wehrpflicht in Japan siehe das Standardwerk 
von Katö Yöko (1996). 
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(Nishikawa 1995: 16, 150, 161; Obinata 2004; Arendt 1986: 545-555; Shima- 
zu 2001), wurde aber auch zur unabdingbaren Voraussetzung für den 
Rückgriff auf das gesamte „Menschenmaterial" eines Nationalstaates, 
welcher wiederum Voraussetzung für die „totalen Kriege" des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts war (Uesugi 2000; Suny 2001 : 338, 355) . Nur der Bedarf an „Men- 
schenmaterial" im Dienste des Nationalstaates bzw. der „totalen Kriege" 
von Nationalstaaten 4 kann die eskalierenden Bestrebungen des National- 
staates nach Schaffung einer nationalen Identität und deren Propagierung 
in der Bevölkerung erklären. 

Im Rahmen der Bemühungen um die Sicherstellung der Loyalität der 
Bürger mußte dafür gesorgt werden, daß auch über individuelle Verluste, 
etwa den Tod von Familienangehörigen oder Freunden, hinaus die Loya- 
lität der Hinterbliebenen zum Nationalstaat bestehen blieb. Dies geschah 
bzw. geschieht durch das staatlich organisierte Gedenken an diejenigen, 
die für den Staat im Krieg ihr Leben verloren (in erster Linie im Kampf Ge- 
fallene), in Japan z.B. im umstrittenen Yasukuni-Schrein (Saaler 2004). Nur 
durch die Nationalisierung des Totengedenkens, welches seit jeher ein 
zentrales Element im Rahmen von Gruppenkonstruktionen darstellt, 
konnte die Integrität der Nation und der Anspruch des Nationalstaates 
auf ungeteilte Loyalität sichergestellt werden (Assmann 1997: 34; Reichel 
1999: 18; Mosse 1990), denn die „totalen Kriege" des 20. Jahrhunderts lie- 
ßen Zweifel am Nationalstaat als ideale Form des Gemeinwesens aufkom- 
men: „The connection between the nation and mass death disturbed [...] 
optimism [about the future]" (Bodnar 2000: 954; s.a. Mosse 1990: 68). 
Durch die Nationalisierung des Totengedenkens und die historische Legi- 
timierung der Kriege, in denen die Angehörigen der Nation fielen, wurde 
sichergestellt, „that, however momentarily wrong, Our country is really 
always Right" (Anderson 1999: 202; vgl. auch Mosse 1990). 

Aufgrund des sich sogar aufs Jenseits erstreckenden Absolutheitsan- 
spruches der Nation auf Loyalität und Identifikation des Individuums so- 
wie des großen Erfolgs des Nationalstaates bei der Propagierung der 
„Ideologie der nationalen Identität" (Nishikawa 1995) mußten sich alle 
anderen Konstruktionen von Gruppen und Gruppenidentitäten im mo- 
dernen Japan mit diesem Absolutheitsanspruch der Nation bzw. mit Ver- 
änderungen im Diskurs über die Nation auseinandersetzen. Als Folge der 
Gründung des japanischen Nationalstaates nach dem als „Meiji-Restaura- 
tion" (Meiji ishin) bezeichneten Regierungswechsel der Jahre 1867/68 las- 
sen sich intensive Debatten bezüglich der Frage feststellen, wer eigentlich 



4 Dies schließt neben der Mobilisierung meist der jüngeren männlichen Bevölke- 
rung für unmittelbare militärische Zwecke natürlich auch die Mobilisierung 
der übrigen Bevölkerung für die Kriegswirtschaft ein. 
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zur Gruppe der „Japaner" gehört. Wie der Sozialhistoriker Oguma Eiji 
und die australische Japanologin Tessa Morris-Suzuki fast zeitgleich ver- 
deutlicht haben, waren Diskussionen um die „Grenzen der Japaner'" in 
der Vorkriegszeit äußerst intensiv und standen in engem Zusammenhang 
mit dem politischen Tagesgeschehen und vor allem auch den militäri- 
schen Notwendigkeiten. Die Definition des „Japanertums" wurde beein- 
flußt von Faktoren wie Migration, 5 territorialer Ausdehnung und 
Schrumpfung bzw. Grenzveränderungen, daraus resultierender Gesetz- 
gebung sowie Richtungswechseln im intellektuellen Diskurs, aber auch 
sozialen Veränderungen (Oguma 1998; Morris-Suzuki 1998). Parallel zur 
Verschiebung der Staatsgrenzen entstanden veränderte und neuartige 
Gruppendefinitionen: die Definition von imaginierten Grenzen und Ab- 
grenzung gegenüber dem „Anderen" nach Außen, die Ausgrenzung von 
Minderheiten im Inneren, z.B. von Migranten aus Okinawa oder Korea, 6 
aber auch die Assimilier un g von ehemals Außenstehenden, die je nach po- 
litischer Situation als Teil der „Nation" anerkannt wurden. 

Der vorliegende Beitrag ist ein Versuch, die wichtigsten Stränge der Dis- 
kussion um die Bedeutung des Begriffes der „Nation" im modernen Japan 
nachzuzeichnen und die hohe Relevanz der historischen Entwicklung die- 
ses Diskurses für Diskussionen um Gruppenidentitäten und Gruppen- 
konstruktionen zu verdeutlichen. Wie wichtig ein Verständnis der histo- 
risch-politischen Grundlagen für ein Verständnis rezenter Diskussionen 
ist, haben jüngst wieder die Debatten um die Bedeutung von Patriotismus, 
„Stolz auf das Japanersein" und „gesunden Nationalismus" (kenzen na 
nashonarizumu) (vgl. z.B. Oguma 2002; Tahara, Nishibe und Kang 2003; 
Oguma und Ueno 2003), aber auch die Schicksale von Einzelpersonen, wie 
z.B. die nach Japan zurückgekehrten Opfer nordkoreanischer Entführun- 

5 In der Vorkriegszeit waren knapp drei Millionen Menschen vom asiatischen 
Festland, überwiegend aus lapans Kolonien, nach Japan übergesiedelt. Davon 
kehrte knapp eine Million bereits vor 1945 in ihre Heimat zurück, etwa 1,8 Mil- 
lionen lebten bei Kriegsende in Japan. Von ihnen wurden etwa eine Million Ko- 
reaner und 180.000 Ryükyüaner „repatriiert", 600.000 Koreaner mußten auf- 
grund des Ausbruchs des Koreakrieges in Japan zurückbleiben, weitere 70.000 
in Südsachalin, das 1945 von der Sowjetunion besetzt wurde. Umgekehrt wa- 
ren bis 1945 auch mehrere Millionen Japaner auf das asiatische Festland über- 
gesiedelt, einschließlich der Militärangehörigen wurden zwischen 1945 und 
1951 etwa 6,6 Millionen lapaner „repatriiert". (Vgl. Weiner 1994: 53, 63, 123; 
Duus 1995: 290; Young 1998: 394f.; SCAP 1951: 60; Nihon Tökei Kyökai 1987: 
48-65; Fukuoka 1993: 35f.). 

6 Die bis heute sozial diskriminierte Gruppe der burakumin war von diesen durch 
Veränderungen des Staatsterritoriums ausgelösten Diskussionen um Grup- 
pendefinitionen kaum betroffen und kann im Rahmen dieses Beitrags, nicht 
zuletzt aus Platzgründen, nicht berücksichtigt werden. 
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gen (rachi) der 1970er und frühen 1980er Jahre (Morris-Suzuki 2003) oder 
die Kinder japanischer Ehepaare, die von nicht-japanischen Leihmüttern 
zur Welt gebracht wurden (The Japan Times 25.10.2003, 8.11.2003), gezeigt. 
Aufgrund noch immer ungelöster Territorialkonflikte Japans mit seinen 
Nachbarn könnten sich in der Zukunft weitere Probleme für den „Japaner- 
Diskurs" ergeben. 7 Im folgenden sollen die Arbeiten von Oguma Eiji, Fu- 
kuoka Yasunari, Kang Sang-Jung, Tessa Morris-Suzuki und anderen vor- 
gestellt werden. Vor allem Oguma Eiji, dessen Werke den jüngsten Stand 
der Forschung in Japan repräsentieren, aufgrund ihres Volumens aller- 
dings in der westlichen Japanforschung nur selten Eingang finden, 8 hat 
verdeutlicht, daß Identitätsdiskurse im modernen Japan niemals Selbst- 
zweck waren oder lediglich als isolierte philosophische Avantgarde-Be- 
schäftigung zu betrachten sind, sondern daß sie vielmehr stark von real- 
politischen Gesichtspunkten geprägt waren (Oguma 1998). Darüber 
hinaus soll aber vor allem die bereits eingangs skizzierte Bedeutung der 
Anforderungen der Kriegführung im Zeitalter des „totalen Krieges" für 
den Verlauf von Identitätsdiskursen und der Einfluß von militärischen 
Sachzwängen in diesem Zusammenhang betont werden - Aspekte, die ge- 
rade in der westlichen Forschung aufgrund einer zu starken Konzentra- 
tion auf andere Aspekte stark vernachlässigt werden, in Japan allerdings 
jüngst wieder zunehmende Beachtung finden (Obinata 2004). 



Abrenzung: Schemata der Gruppendefinition und die Bedeutung 

von „Homogenität" 

Gemäß dem Prinzip der Souveränität des Nationalstaates über Territori- 
um und Bevölkerung ist die wichtigste Komponente bei der Definition der 
„Nation" als Gruppe die Abgrenzung nach außen bzw. die Definition der 
Gruppe der Staatsbürger. Hierbei handelt es sich zunächst um eine juristi- 
sche Angelegenheit, denn staatliche Institutionen entscheiden darüber, 
wer die Staatsangehörigkeit eines bestimmten Nationalstaates erhält und 
wer nicht - im Falle Japans das Justizministerium auf der Grundlage des 

7 Die Spratley-Inselgruppe und die Takeshima-Inseln, um die es im Territorial- 
streit mit China bzw. Korea geht, sind zwar unbewohnt, auf den südlichen Ku- 
rilen (im Japanischen „Nordterritorien", hoppö ryödo, genannt), deren Rückga- 
be Japan noch immer von Rußland fordert, wohnen jedoch über 15.000 
Menschen (ohne Militärkräfte) russischer Abstammung. 

8 Auf Initiative von Sugimoto Yoshio von Trans Pacific Press wurde im Jahr 2002 
bei diesem australischen Verlag eine englische Übersetzung des ersten Buches 
von Oguma Eiji publiziert, die sich aber inhaltlich stark vom japanischen Ori- 
ginal unterscheidet. 
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„Staatsangehörigkeitsgesetzes" (Kokuseki-hö), das in seiner ersten Fassung 
1899 verabschiedet wurde (Fukuoka 1993: 2f.). 9 Im Gegensatz zur Frage 
der Sfflflfsangehörigkeit gestaltet sich jedoch in vielen Staaten die Frage 
der Zugehörigkeit zur Nation, die über rein juristische Fragen hinausgeht, 
deutlich schwieriger. Im Falle Japans, wie im Falle vieler Nationalstaaten, 
wird die Nation zumeist nicht als identisch mit der Gesamtheit der Staats- 
bürger angesehen (Fukuoka 1993: 2f.; Ben Dasan 1971: 111). Dabei spielen 
diverse Faktoren eine Rolle, deren Bedeutung und Gewichtung im moder- 
nen Japan immer wieder kontroverse Diskussionen ausgelöst haben und 
die Frage der Abgrenzung der japanischen Nation und der Definition der 
Gruppe der „Japaner" (Nihonjin) bis heute zu einem aktuellen und brisan- 
ten Thema machen. In einer Arbeit über in Japan ansässige Koreaner (zai- 
nichi Kankoku-Chösenjin) faßt Fukuoka Yasunori (1993: 5) gängige Auffas- 
sungen (jöshiki) über „die Japaner" und das „Japanersein" in Form 
folgender Kategorisierung zusammen: 
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Tabelle 1: Kategorisierungen des „Japanerseins" 

In dieser Kategorisierung wird „der Japaner" anhand von drei Faktoren 
definiert: Blutlinie (=„Rasse"), Kultur und Staatsangehörigkeit. Gemäß 
diesem Schema ist ein Mensch, der von japanischen Eltern abstammt, in 
Japan aufgewachsen ist und auch die japanische Staatsangehörigkeit in- 
nehat, ein „reiner" Japaner (junsnina Nihonjin) oder wird zumindest als 
solcher in der japanischen Gesellschaft imaginiert (Fukuoka 1993: 7; vgl. 
auch Hudson 1999: 6f.). Kategorie 8 wäre demnach das genaue „Gegen- 
teil", nämlich ein reiner „Nicht-Japaner" oder „Ausländer". Die Kategori- 
en 2 bis 7 stehen für „Grenzfälle", wie sie im Laufe der modernen Entwick- 
lung Japans in Erscheinung traten und welche bis heute als Irritation für 
die Definition der japanischen „Nation" angesehen werden (Fukuoka 
1993:3-12): 



9 Seit der Einführung des ersten Staatsangehörigkeitsgesetzes im Jahr 1899 gilt in 
Japan das ius sanguinis, also die Entscheidung über die Staatsangehörigkeit 
nach Abstammung (bzw. wörtlich nach „Blutlinie") (vgl. Fukuoka 1993: 3 und 
passim). Die aktuelle Version des Staatsangehörigkeitsgesetzes findet sich im 
Wortlaut unter http://www.moj.go.jp/MINJI/kokusekiho.html (letzter Zugriff 
03/08/2004). 
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• Menschen, die zwar japanische Eltern haben und auch im japanisch- 
kulturellen Umfeld aufgewachsen sind, aber nicht (oder nicht mehr) 
über die japanische Staatsbürgerschaft verfügen, z.B. in Hawai'i oder 
Südamerika lebende japanische Aussiedler der ersten Generation (nik- 
kei issei, Kategorie 2); 

• Menschen, die zwar japanische Eltern und auch die japanische Staats- 
angehörigkeit haben, aber kulturell in einem anderen Umfeld aufge- 
wachsen sind. In erster Linie fallen Kinder von im Ausland lebenden Ja- 
panern in diese Kategorie (kikoku shijo, Kategorie 3); 

• Menschen, die über die japanische Staatsbürgerschaft verfügen und 
auch in Japan aufgewachsen sind, aber deren Eltern keine Japaner sind, 
in erster Line also eingebürgerte Ausländer (kikasha, Kategorie 4); 

• Menschen, die zwar japanische Eltern haben, aber weder mit japani- 
scher Kultur vertraut sind noch über die Staatsangehörigkeit verfügen, 
u.a. Aussiedlerkinder der dritten Generation (nikkei sansei) oder 1945 in 
Japans Kolonien, vor allem im Satellitenstaat Manchukuo, „zurückge- 
lassene Waisenkinder" (zanryü köji), die nach Jahrzehnten nach Japan 
zurückkehren (Kategorie 5) (vgl. hierzu Narangoa 2002; McCormack 
2001:257-259); 

• Menschen, die nicht über die japanische Staatsangehörigkeit verfügen, 
aber weitgehend in Japan akkulturiert sind, wie z.B. die zweite und 
dritte Generation der in Japan lebenden Koreaner (zainichi Kankokujin - 
Chösenjin, Kategorie 6); 

• Angehörige anderer Minderheiten in Japan, die die japanische Staats- 
bürgerschaft innehaben, wie die Ainu in Hokkaidö (Kategorie 7). 

Obwohl solche Schemata, wie Fukuoka anmerkt, natürlich kaum ein rea- 
les Bild widerspiegeln, sind sie dennoch im gegenwärtigen Japan in Ge- 
sellschaft, Medien und Politik sowie auch in den Köpfen der meisten „Ja- 
paner" fest verankert und werden als allgemeingültig (jöshiki) anerkannt, 
was wiederum zu Diskriminierung und Ausgrenzung von Minderheiten 
führt (vgl. Fukuoka 1993; Ben Dasan 1971: Kap. 7 und 8). Als besonders 
einflußreich hat sich in Japan die Vorstellung von der „homogenen Nati- 
on", von einer eindeutig definierbaren und geschlossenen Gruppe als Na- 
tion, durchgesetzt (Hudson 1999: 15, 23; vgl. auch Fukuoka 1993: 2; Ogu- 
ma 1995: Einleitung; Weiner 1994: 1). Die Homogenisierung der 
Bevölkerung bzw. die Proklamation der nationalen Homogenität ist ein 
ubiquitäres Phänomen in modernen Nationalstaaten (Eisenstadt 2000: 
29f.; McVeigh 2004: 60), und die japanische Version des „Mythos der ho- 
mogenen Nation" (Oguma 1995; vgl. auch Weiner 1997: xviii; Hudson 
1999: 15f.) ist kein Ausnahmefall. Die Vorstellung von der homogenen Na- 
tion bedingt eine besonders klare Abgrenzung gegenüber allen, die als 
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„Nicht-Japaner" angesehen werden, was wiederum zu Ausgrenzung, Dis- 
kriminierung und sozialen Problemen beiträgt. Zwar finden wir den Ho- 
mogenitätsdiskurs bereits im Japan der Meiji-Zeit (Minami 1994). Wie 
Oguma (1995) in einer vielbeachteten Studie verdeutlicht hat, konnte sich 
der „Mythos der homogenen Nation" aber erst in der Nachkriegszeit 
durchsetzen. Den Höhepunkt seiner Popularität erreichte der Mythos mit 
den „Japan-Diskursen" (Nihonron) bzw. den „Japaner-Diskursen" (Nihon- 
jinron) - einem Wissenschaftsgenre, das „die Japaner" als „homogene Na- 
tion" mit einzigartigem Charakter 1 definiert, daraus besondere Eigen- 
schaften (zumeist positiver Art) für die Japaner ableitet und nicht selten in 
ethnozentrische und chauvinistische Thesen mündet. 11 

Dies wurde im Jahr 1986 augenscheinlich, als der japanische Premiermi- 
nister Nakasone Yasuhiro tief in die Klischee-Kiste der Nihonjinron-Litera- 
tur griff und deren politische Relevanz zutage trat. Bei einem Besuch in 
den USA begründete der Premier, auf dem Höhepunkt der japanischen 
Seifenblasen-Wirtschaft, das hohe japanische Wirtschaftswachstum" mit 
der rassischen Homogenität Japans, während die US-Wirtschaft, so Naka- 
sone, unter dem Problem der niedrigeren Intelligenz der US-Bevölkerung 
leide, die der Premierminister wiederum vor allem in der „rassischen He- 
terogenität" und dem „hohen Anteil an Schwarzen, Puerto Ricanern und 
Mexikanern" in den USA begründet sah. Ähnliche rassistische, auf der 
Uberzeugung von „rassischer" oder „ethnischer" Homogenität basieren- 
de Äußerungen hört man auch immer wieder aus dem Munde des Ro- 
man-Autors und jetzigen Gouverneurs der Präfektur Tokyo, Ishihara 
Shintarö, der mit seiner Bezeichnung der koreanischen Minderheit als 
„Drittländler" (sangokujin) im Jahr 2000 für Aufsehen sorgte und die Frage 
der Grenzen der japanischen Nation erneut zum politischen Tagesthema 
machte (Utsumi, Takahashi und So 2000; Miyake und Yamada 2001; Anto- 
ni 2003). Zwar darf nicht vergessen werden, daß bis in die 1960er Jahre 
auch im linksliberalen Lager der japanischen Intellektuellen und Histori- 
ker die Vorstellung einer homogenen Nation weit verbreitet war (Oguma 
1998: 531-540; Oguma 2002: 331-340; Amino und Oguma 2001), heute zeu- 
gen jedoch vor allem Äußerungen rechtsgerichteter Politiker von der an- 
dauernden politischen Brisanz der Thematik (Oguma 1995: 358f.; Hudson 



Zum Topos der Japanese uniqueness vgl. Minami 1994; Befu 1998: 299-301, 311; 
McVeigh 2004: 193-199. 
11 Einen ausgezeichneten Überblick über die Geschichte der Nihonjinron geben 
Minami 1994 und Aoki 1996; vgl. auch Befu 1998; Befu 1993; McVeigh 2004: 142, 
193-198; Hudson 1999: 234. Natürlich gab es im Rahmen der „Japaner-Diskur- 
se" auch Schriften, die das Gegenteil, nämlich eine prinzipielle Unterlegenheit 
der japanischen „Rasse", postulierten (vgl. hierzu Minami 1994: 23-25). 
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1999: 15f.). Die Probleme und Widersprüche, die sich aus Schemata wie 
dem oben genannten oder aus dem Beharren auf Homogenität der japani- 
schen Nation ergeben, haben ihren Ursprung in Japans Vorkriegsge- 
schichte, als das „Großjapanische Kaiserreich" (Dai Nippon Teikoku) ein 
Vielvölkerstaat war, in dem Politiker und Intellektuelle heftig diskutier- 
ten, wer eigentlich zur Gruppe der „Japaner" gehört und wie der Begriff 
„Japaner" (Nihonjin) zu definieren sei bzw. wo die „Grenzen des Japaner- 
tums" liegen. Diese Diskussionen sollen im Zentrum des folgenden Kapi- 
tels stehen. 



Assimilierung: Okinawa, Hokkaidö, Taiwan und Korea vor 1945 

Trotz des auffälligen Beharrens japanischer Politiker auf der Homogenität 
der japanischen Bevölkerung in der Nachkriegszeit finden wir im Japan 
vor 1945 nur selten Homogenitätsdiskurse, denn das Postulat einer Ho- 
mogenität der Bevölkerung des „Großjapanischen Reiches" war politisch 
nicht opportun. Das Japanische Reich erfuhr ständig territoriale Verände- 
rungen, und dementsprechend mußten auch die „Grenzen der Japaner" 
(,Nihonjin' no kyökai - Oguma 1998) angepaßt werden, um die Loyalität al- 
ler Bewohner zum Staat sicherzustellen (Oguma 1995: 362; vgl. auch 
Yamamuro 2001). Die Annexion des bis dato quasi-unabhängigen König- 
reichs Ryükyü, die Erschließung bzw. Kolonialisierung Hokkaidös und 
der Kurilen (damals noch in weiten Teilen von den Ainu besiedelt), die 
Annexion Taiwans 1895, Süd-Sachalins (Karafuto) 1905 und Koreas 1910 
sowie die Übernahme des Völkerbundmandats über die Inselwelt Mikro- 
nesiens (Nan'yö) bedingten Veränderungen in der Definition der Nation 
bzw. des Begriffs „Japaner". Mit der Einverleibung Hokkaidös und Oki- 
nawas und der Expansion nach Ubersee war das „Großjapanische Kaiser- 
reich" zu einem multi-ethnischen Staat geworden - und verstand sich 
auch als ein solcher. Ein staatliches Geographielehrbuch für Grundschu- 
len im Großjapanischen Reich aus dem Jahr 1937 beschreibt z.B. die Bevöl- 
kerung (kokumin) des Japanischen Reiches als multi-ethnisch und stellt 
dies in Form eines Kuchendiagramms anschaulich dar (Oguma 1996: 75; 
Oguma 1995: 163). Der Begleittext des Diagramms erklärt, der größte Teil 
der insgesamt auf 90 Millionen bezifferten Bevölkerung „gehört zwar [sie] 



Aufgrund des Sonderstatus von Nan'yö als Völkerbundmandat sowie des Son- 
derstatus von Karafuto im japanischen Kolonialreich als Siedlerkolonie soll auf 
eine Berücksichtigung dieser beiden Territorien in vorliegendem Beitrag ver- 
zichtet werden (zu Nan'yö vgl. Peattie 1988; zu Karafuto vgl. Morris-Suzuki 
2001). 
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der Yamato-Ethnie (Yamnto minzokn ^C^PS;^) an", führt dann aber so- 
gleich die 20 Millionen Bewohner der koreanischen Halbinsel, die 4,3 Mil- 
lionen chinesischen Bewohner Taiwans, die über 100.000 Ureinwohner 
Taiwans sowie die Ureinwohner Hokkaidös und Sachalins an. 

Um die Integrität des Reiches nicht zu gefährden, um die Sicherstellung 
von „Loyalität und Patriotismus" (chüknn aikoku Ä^^B) aller „Kinder 
des Kaisers" (Tennö no sekishi j^HcO^-p) bzw. aller „Untertanen des Kai- 
serreichs" (teikokn shinmin $jW\ 15 K ), unabhängig von ethnischer Zugehö- 
rigkeit, nicht zu gefährden, wurden also im Japan der Vorkriegszeit kaum 
Homogenitätstheorien vertreten. Weiterhin wurde auch die Yamato-Eth- 
nie als Mittelpunkt des multi-ethnischen japanischen Staates im Diskurs 
der Vorkriegszeit überwiegend als multi-ethnisches Produkt einer Reihe 
von Einwanderungswellen aus Sibirien, vom asiatischen Festland sowie 
aus der Südsee seit der Frühzeit angesehen (Oguma 1995: 75-79; vgl. auch 
Hudson 1999). Oguma Eiji kommentiert: „Wer in der Meiji-Zeit die Theo- 
rie von der multi-ethnischen Herkunft der Japaner (kongö minzokn-ron) ne- 
gierte, wurde in der Wissenschaft belächelt" (Oguma 1995: 270). Die lange 
Geschichte der „erfolgreichen Assimilierung äußerer Kultureinflüsse" 
war für viele japanische Intellektuelle der Vorkriegszeit aber zugleich der 
Beweis für die „Assimilierungskraft" (dökaryokn) der japanischen Kultur 
und der Yamato-Ethnie und diente zur Legitimierung und Beschönigung 
der „Integration" der Bevölkerung der neuerworbenen Territorien ins „Ja- 
panertum" - also der kulturellen Assimilierung (Oguma 1998; Oguma 
1995: 71, 75-76, 79-86, 107, HOL; Fukuoka 1993: 15L; Hudson 1999: 203; 
Weiner 1994: Kap. 5). 



a) Ryukyu/Okinawa 

Die stufenweise Eingliederung des bis dato zumindest formell unabhän- 
gigen Königreiches Ryükyü in den japanischen Staatsverband wurde zu 
Beginn der Meiji-Zeit (1868-1912) zum ersten Prüfstein für den Diskurs 
über die „Grenzen des Japanertums". Sollten die Bewohner der Inselkette 
in Zukunft als „Japaner" betrachtet werden? Trotz nicht übersehbarer Un- 
terschiede in kultureller Hinsicht und einer Sprache, die die Bewohner der 
japanischen Hauptinseln kaum verstehen konnten, setzte sich in Japans 
Politik wie auch im intellektuellen Diskurs bald die Lehrmeinung durch, 
„unter den Gesichtspunkten von , Rasse' (Jinshn) und Sprache handelt[e] 
es sich bei den Bewohnern Ryükyüs um Japaner (Nihonjin)" (zit. nach 
Oguma 1998: 28). Daß solche kulturanthropologischen Argumentationen 
vor allem einen realpolitischen Hintergrund hatten, zeigte sich Mitte der 
1870er Jahre, als die Regierung in Tokyo eine militärische Expedition nach 
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Taiwan vorbereitete, um „die Ermordung von japanischen Staatsbürgern" 
- es handelte sich um Bewohner von Ryükyü - durch Ureinwohner Tai- 
wans zu bestrafen. Die Expedition wurde 1877 durchgeführt, zwei Jahre 
darauf folgte die Eingliederung des Königreichs Ryükyü in den japani- 
schen Staatsverband als Präfektur Okinawa {Ryükyü shobun) (Gabe 1992; 
Taira 1997: 153). Der Gewinn für die japanische Sicherheitspolitik wurde 
dabei offensichtlich größer eingeschätzt als die eventuellen Probleme, die 
sich aus der Eingliederung Ryükyüs für die zukünftige Definition des Be- 
griffs „Japaner" ergeben könnten (Oguma 1998: 34-36). Im Falle von Oki- 
nawa ging der größte Teil der japanischen Intellektuellen und Politiker da- 
von aus, daß die „rückständige Präfektur" mit Hilfe entsprechender 
Erziehungsmaßnahmen in wenigen Jahrzehnten auf die „zivilisatorische 
Stufe Japans" gebracht und somit die Bewohner der Inselgruppe zu „ech- 
ten Japanern" gemacht werden könnten. „Assimilierung (döka) durch Er- 
ziehung" wurde also als Ausweg aus dem Dilemma zwischen realpoliti- 
schen bzw. militärischen Notwendigkeiten auf der einen Seite und den 
Realitäten kultureller und ethnischer Unterschiede in der Bevölkerung Ja- 
pans und den von Japan seit den 1870er Jahren neuerworbenen Territorien 
auf der anderen Seite angesehen. 

Das bedeutete aber nicht, daß die Bewohner Okinawas umgehend als 
gleichberechtigte Staatsbürger behandelt worden wären - in erster Linie 
wurde Okinawa als Militärbasis zur Verteidigung der Südflanke des japa- 
nischen Archipels angesehen. Erst 1898 wurde die allgemeine Wehrpflicht 
in Okinawa eingeführt, die politische Gleichstellung ließ bis 1912 mit der 
Ausweitung des Wahlrechts auf die Präfektur auf sich warten (Oguma 
1998: 248). Die bis dahin andauernde Diskriminierung in politischer und 
juristischer Hinsicht blieb nicht ohne Widerspruch, sondern löste diverse 
Reaktionen unter Okinawas Intellektuellen aus: einen rückwärtsgewand- 
ten Okinawa-Nationalismus, der in Reminiszenzen an das unabhängige 
Königreich Ryükyü schwelgte, aber auch einen pro-japanisch orientierten 
Sub-Nationalismus, der auf die Gleichstellung der Bewohner Okinawas 
mit der Majorität, also der Gruppe der „Japaner", abzielte. Vor allem ging 
es dabei um die politische Gleichberechtigung, also die Ausweitung des 
Wahlrechts auf Okinawa, wie sie der politische Aktivist Jahana Noboru 
(1865-1908) einklagte (Oguma 1998: 247-255, 280-284, 549f.). 

Um der Forderung nach Gleichstellung mit den „Japanern" Nachdruck 
zu verleihen, wurden Gruppenkonstruktionen auf verschiedenen Ebenen 
vorgenommen: der Linguist und Gründer der Okinawa-Studien Iha Fuyü 
(1876-1947) vertrat die Theorie der „rassischen" (jinshuteki) Abstammung 
der Japaner und der Bewohner Ryükyüs von gleichen Vorfahren (Nichiryü 
döso-ron) (Oguma 1998: 290-302); andere Intellektuelle Okinawas betonten 
die hohe zivilisatorische Stufe der Ryükyü-Kultur und kontrastierten die- 
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se mit der „Zurückgebliebenheit" anderer Minoritäten des Reiches, vor al- 
lem der der Ureinwohner Hokkaidös und der Kurilen, der Ainu, welche 
als „Primitive" (seiban) verachtet wurden (Oguma 1998: 295, 302). In den 
Ainu und später auch den Ureinwohnern Taiwans fand also der Sub-Na- 
tionalismus der Minderheit, nämlich der Bewohner Okinawas, ein Gegen- 
über, das dazu herangezogen wurde, das „Selbst" zu definieren und mit 
dem eines weiteren Gegenüber, der Majorität des japanischen Staates, auf 
eine Stufe zu stellen. Auch dem emanzipatorischen Sub-Nationalismus 
der Minderheit war also die Diskriminierung eines potentiell Schwäche- 
ren inhärent (Oguma 1998: 304-309, 656f.). 



b) Die Ainu auf Hokkaido und den Kurilen 



Von noch größerer militärischer Bedeutung für die Verteidigung Japans 
war angesichts der Bedrohung durch das zaristische Rußland die japani- 
sche Nordgrenze, wodurch die Frage der Integration von Hokkaidö und 
den Kurilen 13 in den japanischen Staatsverband sowie die Integration der 
Ureinwohner, der Ainu, in die japanische Nation in den Vordergrund des 
Diskurses um das „Japanertum" rückte. 14 Entwickelte sich im Falle Oki- 
nawas recht schnell ein Konsens zugunsten einer Assimilierung der Be- 
völkerung, so dauerten im Falle der Ainu die Diskussionen mehrere Jahr- 
zehnte an, und die Umsetzung der Gleichberechtigung der Ainu als 
„Japaner" ließ bis in die Nachkriegszeit auf sich warten. Mit der Grün- 
dung der „Hokkaidö-Erschließungsbehörde" (Hokkaidö Kaitakushi) 1870 
wurde zunächst die Kolonialisierung der Nordinsel sowie die Besiedlung 
durch Bewohner Honshüs, Kyüshüs und Shikokus begonnen, die Ainu 
wurden jedoch lange als zu „unzivilisiert" betrachtet, als daß sie in die 
Gruppe der Japaner hätten assimiliert werden können. Dies führte zur 
Diskriminierung der Ainu in sozialer und auch rechtlicher Hinsicht. Das 
im Jahr 1899 verabschiedete „Gesetz zum Schutz der Ureinwohner Hok- 
kaidös" (Hokkaidö Kyü-dojin Hogo-hö) (Oguma 1998: 66; Tamura 1992; Sidd- 
le 1997: 23-25), das zur Grundlage der Erschließung Hokkaidös wurde, 
stellte eine eigentümliche Mischung aus Assimilierungsproklamation und 



Im Vertrag von St. Petersburg 1875 (inoffiziell auch „Sachalin-Kurilen-Tausch- 
vertrag") wurde Japan die Souveränität über die gesamte Kurilen-Inselgruppe 
zugesprochen, im Gegenzug verzichtete Japan auf jegliche Ansprüche auf die 
bis dahin als Kondominium verwaltete und von Japanern und Russen besie- 
delte Insel Sachalin, die somit unter russische Kontrolle kam. 
Zur Geschichte der Ainu und ihrer Bedeutung im Rahmen der japanischen Ge- 
schichte vgl. allgemein Hudson 1999: 208ff.; Kreiner 1993; Siddle 1997; Oguma 
1998: Kap. 3. 
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Diskriminierungsinstrument dar, wobei die Fähigkeit der Ainu zur „Zivi- 
lisierung" eindeutig angezweifelt wurde. Gemäß dem Slogan „Bruder- 
schaft aller Menschen" (isshi döjin - "tülpH— / vgl. hierzu Oguma 1998: 126f. 
und Kap. 8; Weiner 1994: 159-162) wurden die Ainu dazu verpflichtet, ihre 
Kinder auf Grundschulen zu schicken, wo sie zu „Japanern" erzogen wer- 
den sollten. Gleichzeitig wurde dem Jäger-und-Sammler-Volk allerdings 
die traditionelle Lebensgrundlage entzogen, da ihnen nur kleine Stücke 
Land zur Verfügung gestellt wurden (Morris-Suzuki 1998: 26; vgl. auch 
Siddle 1997: 23). Auch das Jahr 1945 brachte für die Ainu keine entschei- 
dende Wende, sie blieben auch in der Nachkriegszeit „enmeshed within 
power structures reminiscent of the pre-war period" (Siddle 1997: 28). 



c) Taiwan 

Als Japan nach dem Sieg im 1. Chinesisch-Japanischen Krieg (1894/95) 
Taiwan annektierte, ergab sich für den „Japaner-Diskurs" gleich ein zwei- 
faches Problem, denn die Bevölkerung von Taiwan selbst war multi-eth- 
nischer Art - die Küstenregionen waren überwiegend von Han-Chinesen, 
das bergige Inland von „Ureinwohnern" bewohnt. 15 Durch die hohe Be- 
völkerungsdichte der Insel erhielt die Frage der Behandlung der Bewoh- 
ner, die Frage, ob die Bewohner des neuen Territoriums als „Japaner" an- 
gesehen werden oder zu solchen erzogen bzw. assimiliert werden 
könnten, besonders hohe Brisanz. Die japanische Regierung holte sich die 
Meinung von ausländischen Beratern ein, u.a. von dem aus England stam- 
menden William Montague Hammett Kirkwood, der eine Achtung der 
einheimischen Sitten und Gebräuche befürwortete und von einer Assimi- 
lierungspolitik abriet. Demgegenüber empfahl der Franzose Michel Lu- 
pon der japanischen Regierung 1895 in einer Denkschrift, aus Taiwan eine 
ins Japanische Reich integrierte Präfektur zu machen (Oguma 1998: 78- 
85). In Japans Medien gewann schnell die Forderung nach Assimilierung 
(döka-ron) die Überhand, aber letztlich fiel im Falle Taiwans die Entschei- 
dung über die Richtung in der Behandlung der neuen Untertanen eben- 
falls aufgrund sicherheitspolitischer Gesichtspunkte. 

Das japanische Militär, vor allem die Marine, sah Taiwan als „Tor zum 
Süden", als Basis für Japans zukünftige Expansion nach China und Süd- 
ostasien an und forderte direkte Kontrolle über die Insel. So wurde Taiwan 
zum Prototyp der japanischen Kolonialverwaltung - die Insel wurde ei- 
nem Generalgouvernement {sötokufu) unterstellt, dessen Kopf, der Gene- 
ralgouverneur (sötoku), aufgrund militärischer Bedürfnisse ein Offizier im 



Deren „Befriedung" dauerte bis in die 1910er Jahre, vgl. hierzu Oe (1978). 
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aktiven Dienst sein mußte, der sogar über gesetzgebende Autorität ver- 
fügte (Saaler 1999). Hierin unterschied sich das „Generalgouvernement 
Taiwan" von Okinawa und Hokkaidö, die als Präfekturen unmittelbarer 
Teil des Mutterlandes wurden. Im Mutterland oder „Binnenland" (naichi 
\H M ) wurden die Gesetze vom Parlament verabschiedet, vom Tennö ver- 
kündet und von der Exekutive (Kabinett) und der Verwaltung umgesetzt. 
Dagegen war im Falle Taiwans der Generalgouverneur die Schnittstelle 
zwischen Tennö und Territorium/Bevölkerung. Er konnte die Gesetze des 
Parlaments umsetzen, konnte es aber auch unterlassen und konnte sogar 
eine besondere Gesetzgebung nur für Taiwan verfügen (Haruyama 1993; 
Saaler 1999; Obinata 2004: 192). 

Die Frage der Gesetzgebung war eng verbunden mit der Frage, ob die 
Bewohner Taiwans als „Japaner" betrachtet werden oder nicht. Zunächst 
schien sich ein Konsens dahingehend zu entwickeln, daß sich die Rück- 
ständigkeit Taiwans aufgrund der langen Zugehörigkeit der Insel zum 
chinesischen Kulturkreis, ebenso wie im Falle Ryükyüs, in kurzer Zeit ni- 
vellieren ließe und die Bewohner der Insel somit zu „Japanern" gemacht 
werden könnten. Dieser Optimismus schlug sich auch in der Kolonialpo- 
litik nieder, denn der erste Erziehungsbeauftragte des Generalgouverne- 
ments Taiwan, Izawa Shüji, sprach sich 1896 für die „Japanisierung" (Ni- 
honjinka) der Bevölkerung Taiwans aus (Oguma 1998: 93f.). In der 
Folgezeit wurde die Assimilierung der Inselbevölkerung forciert, und die 
Bewohner Taiwans wurden allgemein bald als „Japaner" verstanden. Ju- 
ristisch jedoch wurden sie den „Iniandbewohnern" (naichijin) nicht gleich- 
gestellt (Oguma 1998: 132), obwohl dies in Japans politischer und intellek- 
tueller Elite gefordert wurde. 16 

In Taiwan entwickelte sich vor allem in der han-chinesischen Bevölke- 
rung Widerstand gegen die Diskriminierung, und taiwanesische Intellek- 
tuelle forderten immer häufiger die Anerkennung zumindest des han-chi- 
nesischen Bevölkerungsteils der Insel als „Japaner". Der Gelehrte Rin 
Gendö (1881-1956) vertrat den Standpunkt, daß sich die han-chinesische 
Bevölkerungsgruppe auf dem gleichen zivilisatorischen Niveau wie die 
„Inlandsjapaner" befänden. Ganz im Gegensatz dazu wurden die Urein- 
wohner der Insel, ähnlich wie die Ainu von den Okinawa-Nationalisten 
(s.o.), von den chinesischen Bewohnern Taiwans als „Primitive" verach- 
tet. Einem in Japan lebenden Studenten aus Taiwan wird die folgende Äu- 
ßerung zugeschrieben: „Die Einwohner dieser Insel [Taiwan] sind Teil des 
Han-Volkes [han minzoku], das eine viertausendjährige Geschichte hat. 



Der Jurist Urne Kenjiro befürwortete z.B. Parlamentswahlen in Taiwan und die 
uneingeschränkte Einschließung der Bewohner Taiwans in die Gruppe der „Ja- 
paner" (Oguma 1998: 127). 
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[ . . . ] Es braucht nicht weiter erwähnt zu werden, daß wir uns dadurch voll- 
kommen von den unzivilisierten Primitiven ohne Geschichte (rekishi naki 
mikai seiban) unterscheiden" (zit. in Oguma 1998: 335). Diese pro-japani- 
sche Bewegung fand in Japan Gehör, und im Jahr 1914 wurde unter dem 
Vorsitz von Itagaki Taisuke, dem berühmten Gründer der ersten politi- 
schen Partei Japans, der Jiyütö, die „Taiwan-Assimilierungs-Gesellschaft" 
{Taiwan Döka-kai) gegründet. Diese Gesellschaft setzte sich für eine Be- 
schleunigung der Assimilierung der Bevölkerung Taiwans ein, um damit 
das Zugeständnis der politischen Gleichberechtigung und der Einrich- 
tung eines taiwanesischen Lokalparlaments zu beschleunigen (Oguma 
1998:321-323). 

Die Befürwortung der Gleichstellung Taiwans und der taiwanesischen 
Bevölkerung war eine Manifestation der Flexibilität bei der Anpassung 
des Begriffs des „Japaners" an die politischen Umstände. Dennoch sollte 
Taiwan letztlich eine „Kolonie" bleiben, deren Bewohnern nie die Gleich- 
berechtigung zugestanden wurde. Sahen Intellektuelle und Politiker wie 
Itagaki oder Urne in der Ausweitung des Begriffs des „Japaners" auf Be- 
wohner Taiwans kein Problem, so hatten andere Politiker Bedenken gegen 
eine beträchtliche Zahl taiwanesischer Abgeordneter im Kaiserlichen Par- 
lament. Aufgrund der Unsicherheit hinsichtlich der Definition des „Japa- 
nertums" kam in dieser Periode daher der Begriff der „Yamato-Ethnie" 
(Yamato minzoku) als Bezeichnung für die Bewohner der vier japanischen 
Hauptinseln im engeren Sinne auf, während die ethnische Komponente 
des Begriffes „Japaner" (Nihonjin) zu verwässern begann (Oguma 1998: 
98; Oguma 1995: 161f.). In juristischer Hinsicht wurde diese Unterschei- 
dung durch die Einführung des bereits erwähnten Begriffs „Inlandbewoh- 
ner" (naichijin) parallel vollzogen. Die Ausweitung des Begriffs „Japaner" 
hatte aber noch einen anderen Hintergrund, nämlich das Erstarken des 
Pan-Asianismus und das Entstehen einer „asiatischen Identität" Japans. 
Im Rahmen des Taiwan-Diskurses wurden die Bewohner der Kolonie da- 
bei wie die Yamato-Ethnie als Teil der gleichen „Rasse" (jinshu), nämlich 
der „gelben Rasse" (öshoku jinshu), angesehen, die sich nur noch geringfü- 
gig in der Stufe der zivilisatorischen Entwicklung unterschieden, aber an- 
sonsten als „asiatisches Brudervolk" galten (Saaler 2002). 17 



Zur Verwendung der Begriffe von „Rasse" {jinshu) und Ethnie {minzoku), die im 
Japan der Vorkriegszeit nicht immer klar voneinander unterschieden werden 
können, vgl. Oguma 1995: 80, 106-108, 140, 208, 225; Doak 2001; Saaler 2002; 
Kidö 2001; Takezawa 1999; Morris-Suzuki 1998: Kap. 5; Takezawa 2003a und 
2003b; Weiner 1994). In der überwiegenden Mehrzahl der Schriften der Vor- 
kriegszeit bezeichnet der Begriff jinshu eher eine biologisch definierte „Rasse" 
im Sinne der in Westeuropa entstandenen Rassenlehre (Hannaford 1996), wo- 
bei die „Rasse", z.B. die „Gelbe Rasse" {öshoku jinshu), meist transnational ver- 
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d) Korea 

Ein fast unlösbares Problem für den „Japaner-Diskurs" der Vorkriegszeit 
stellte die Annexion Koreas im Jahre 1910 dar, durch die mehr als 13 Mil- 
lionen Menschen koreanischer Ethnizität zu Untertanen des japanischen 
Kaisers und zu japanischen Staatsangehörigen wurden. 18 Korea wurde 
ebenso wie Taiwan als Generalgouvernement (Chösen sötokufn) verwaltet 
und damit eng in den japanischen Staatsverband integriert, aber weder 
rechtlich noch politisch den japanischen Präfekturen gleichgestellt. Auch 
im Falle Koreas standen vor allem sicherheitspolitische Faktoren im Mit- 
telpunkt der Diskussionen über die Behandlung der Bewohner der korea- 
nischen Halbinsel und ihr „Japanertum". 

Wie im Falle Taiwans hatte auch in Korea der Generalgouverneur, stets 
ein Militär, fast uneingeschränkte legislative und exekutive Gewalt, wobei 
die Details der Gesetzgebung - ähnlich wie in Taiwan - absichtlich unklar 
gehalten wurden. Der erste Generalgouverneur von Korea, Terauchi Ma- 
satake, vertrat den Standpunkt, daß Korea zwar ein Teil des Japanischen 
Reiches {hanzu) sei, hier die Verfassung des Großjapanischen Reiches (Dai 
Nippon Teikokn Kenpö) jedoch keine Geltung habe, wodurch die „diktatori- 
schen Befugnisse" des Generalgouvernements maximiert wurden (Ogu- 
ma 1998: 149). Nicht nur in rechtlicher Hinsicht wurde Korea vom Militär 
als besetztes Gebiet angesehen, die Bewohner wurden vom Generalgou- 
vernement auch nicht als „Japaner" verstanden. Zwar wurde die Erzie- 
hung im Generalgouvernement darauf ausgerichtet, „gemäß dem Erzie- 
hungsedikt [1890] treue Bürger heranzuziehen" (Oguma 1998: 150), und 
die Erziehung in Korea wurde daher nach 1911 rasch „japanisiert", wobei 
besonders der Japanisch- sowie der Geschichtsunterricht eine große Rolle 
spielten (Isoda 1993). In einem „Memorandum bezüglich der Bildung" 
(kyöka ikensho) hatte jedoch das Generalgouvernement im Jahr 1910 die 
Möglichkeit der Assimilierung der Koreaner negiert, da „die besondere 
Loyalität und der Patriotismus des japanischen Volkes (minzoku) für sie 
nicht verständlich ist" (zit. in Oguma 1998: 151). So wurden die Koreaner 



standen wurde. Solche Definitionen wurden im Vorkriegsjapan vor allem von 
regionalistisch bzw. pan-asianistisch orientierten Autoren herangezogen 
(Saaler 2002; Oguma 1995). Demgegenüber bezeichnete der Begriff minzoku 
eine kleinere Einheit, deren Pluralität wiederum eine „Rasse" darstellen 
konnte (vgl. Doak 2001; Oguma 1995). In einzelnen Fällen wurden jedoch 
auch die beiden Begriffe synonym benutzt, wenn z. B. von einer „japanischen 
Rasse" (Nihon jinshu) gesprochen wurde (Oguma 1995: 108, 268). 
18 Von 13 Millionen sollte die Bevölkerung Koreas bis 1937 auf 22 Millionen an- 
wachsen, bis zum Ende des Krieges sogar auf 27 Millionen (vgl. Nihon Tökei 
Kyökai 1987: 58). 
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zunächst nach außen, d.h. gegenüber dem Westen, als „Japaner" behan- 
delt und galten als japanische Staatsbürger, wurden aber den Bewohnern 
der japanischen Hauptinseln rechtlich, wirtschaftlich und in anderen Be- 
langen nicht gleichgestellt, sondern blieben bis zuletzt Opfer von Diskri- 
minierung (Oguma 1998: 155). Politische Unabhängigkeitsbestrebungen, 
wie die „Bewegung des 1. März" (1919), wurden brutal unterdrückt. 19 

Trotz der Politik des Generalgouvernments gab es in Japans Gesell- 
schaft zahlreiche Stimmen, die die Assimilierung der Koreaner mit der Be- 
gründung forderten, daß die Halbinsel in geographischer, rassischer, kul- 
tureller und historischer Hinsicht Japan näher stehe als jede andere 
Region. In diesem Zusammenhang wurde die japanisch-koreanische 
Nähe häufig durch den Slogan „Gleiche Kultur - Gleiche Rasse" (döbun 
döshu |p] ^Clnlfji) definiert. Den Koreanern wurde außerdem die „Ehre" zu- 
teil, auf die „gleichen Vorfahren" wie die Japaner zurückblicken zu kön- 
nen (Nitchö döso-ron B$\W\%LWa) (Oguma 1995: 87-90, 158, 246; Oguma 
1998: 163-170), und auch die Abstammung der Familie des Tennö von ko- 
reanischen Vorfahren war in der Vorkriegszeit alles andere als ein Tabu 
(Oguma 1995: 88-100; Oguma 1996: 75). 20 

Im Gegensatz zu den europäischen Kolonialmächten, welche sich ferne 
Länder und fremde „Rassen" (jinshu) Untertan machen, seien Japan und 
Korea so nahe verwandt, daß eine Assimilierung die natürliche Entwick- 
lung sei, argumentierte z.B. die Zeitung Osaka Asahi Shinbun. Die Tokyo 
Mainichi Shinbun verglich den Stellenwert Koreas mit dem Elsaß-Lothrin- 
gens für das Deutsche Reich, und diverse Intellektuelle, wie z.B. der Bil- 
dungspolitiker Sawayanagi Masatarö, der Linguist Kanazawa Shösaburö 
und auch Politiker wie Ökuma Shigenobu, Shimada Saburö oder Uehara 



Inspiriert vom Slogan des „Selbstbestimmungsrechts der Völker" (minzoku ji- 
ketsu), der erstmals 1917 von Vladimir I. Lenin und wenig später als einer der 
„14 Punkte" von US-Präsident Woodrow Wilson in die internationale Politik 
eingebracht wurde, wurde in einem Park in Seoul am 1. März 1919 die Unab- 
hängigkeit Koreas ausgerufen, im ganzen Land wurden daraufhin Demonstra- 
tionen für die Unabhängigkeit abgehalten. Die Bewegung wurde von der japa- 
nischen Kolonialverwaltung unter massivem Einsatz von Militär und Polizei 
unterdrückt. Im gleichen lahr, 1919, hatte lapan auf der Friedenskonferenz von 
Versailles einen Vorschlag eingebracht, mit dem es auf die Aufnahme eines Pa- 
ragraphen des Verbots der rassischen Diskriminierung in die Charta des zu 
gründenden „Völkerbundes" abzielte, der allerdings auf Betreiben Australiens 
und Neuseelands, aber auch aufgrund von Bedenken von US-Präsident Wilson 
nicht angenommen wurde (vgl. Shimazu 1998). 

Im lahr 2001 sorgte eine Anmerkung von Kaiser Akihito, seine Vorfahren 
stammten von der koreanischen Halbinsel, noch für Aufregung in politischen 
Kreisen Japans und wurde von der japanischen Presse geradezu totgeschwie- 
gen. 
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Etsujiro plädierten für eine Assimilierung Koreas gemäß dem Vorbild Oki- 
nawas (Oguma 1998: 162, 222f.; Oguma 1995: Kap. 6; Weiner 1994: 31-33). 
Selbst bekannte liberale Vertreter der „Taishö-Demokratie" wie Fukuda 
Tokuzö betonten ebenfalls: „Korea ist keine Kolonie" und „Die 20 Millio- 
nen Bewohner Koreas sind auch Japaner (Nihonjin)" , womit sie implizit 
eine Assimilierung der koreanischen Bevölkerung legitimierten. Fukuda 
sprach sich gleichzeitig dafür aus, daß angesichts der Zugehörigkeit der 
Koreaner zur Gruppe der „Japaner" auch die Japanische Verfassung in 
Korea in Kraft gesetzt werden oder „ein koreanisches Parlament ins Leben 
gerufen werden" müsse (zit. in Oguma 1998: 219). 

Natürlich blieben solche Stimmen nicht ohne Reaktion: Kolonialwis- 
senschaftler wie Yamamoto Miono oder Nitobe Inazö betonten - in An- 
lehnung an westliche Rassentheorien - die „Ungleichheit von Rassen" 
und die Unmöglichkeit einer wirklichen Union von Japanern und Korea- 
nern (Oguma 1998: Kap. 7; Oguma 1995: Kap. 13). Nur wenige liberale 
Kritiker der japanischen Kolonialpolitik sprachen sich direkt gegen die 
Assimilierung Koreas aus und betrachteten Korea als eigenständiges Sub- 
jekt. Yoshino Sakuzö war einer der wenigen, die dem koreanischen Natio- 
nalismus, wie er sich in der Unabhängigkeitsbewegung von 1919 manife- 
stierte, Verständnis entgegenbrachte und eine Reform der japanischen 
Koreapolitik forderte (Weiner 1993: 34; 84-86; Stegewerns 2003b: 112-115, 
122). Aber auch er befürwortete die Assimilierungspolitik und ging nicht 
so weit, die Unabhängigkeit Koreas in seine Überlegungen mit einzube- 
ziehen - bestenfalls eine gewisse „Autonomie" (jichi) (Stegewerns 2003b: 
115, 117). Ganz offensichtlich spielten auch bei Yoshinos Überlegungen si- 
cherheitspolitische Gesichtspunkte eine bedeutende Rolle (Stegewerns 
2003b: 116). Die wenigen liberalen Kritiker der japanischen Kolonialpoli- 
tik, die auch die Unabhängigkeit Koreas befürworteten, wie z.B. der Ko- 
lonialwissenschaftler Yanaihara Tadao, wurden mit Publikationsverbot 
belegt und blieben isolierte Stimmen (Weiner 1994: 35f.; Stegewerns 
2003a: 126f.). 

Insgesamt ist also bereits in den 1920er Jahren ein Übergewicht der Be- 
fürworter einer Assimilierung Koreas im intellektuellen Diskurs wie in 
der Politik festzustellen, und durch die Ereignisse der 1930er Jahre sollte 
sich dieser Trend sogar noch verstärken, denn der eskalierende Krieg in 
China machte die rasche Integration der koreanischen Bevölkerung und 
ihre Mobilisierung für die Zwecke der japanischen Kriegführung nötig. 
Dies wird deutlich anhand der Kriegspropaganda, die seit Ende der 
1930er Jahre immer stärker auf eine Integration der Bevölkerung des Rei- 
ches setzte, nicht auf eine Trennung der Yamato-Ethnie von den anderen 
Ethnien des Reiches. In der Folge dieser Strömungen kamen neue politi- 
sche Schlagwörter und Parolen auf, die auf Veränderungen im Diskurs 
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und auf einen Wechsel in der Perzeption des Begriffs „Japaner" bzw. der 
Grenzen des Japanertums hinweisen. Neben dem schon seit der Meiji-Zeit 
propagierten Slogan „Bruderschaft aller Menschen" (isshi döjin) zielte der 
Slogan „Einheit von Japan und Korea" (naichö ittai P^jj - ffc) auf eine Be- 
tonung der Gemeinsamkeiten von Japanern und Koreanern, um die Mo- 
bilisierung für Kriegszwecke zu erleichtern (Yoshimi 1987: 136). Zum glei- 
chen Zweck wurde 1940, parallel zur Vereinigung zur Unterstützung der 
Kaiserlichen Herrschaft (Taisei Yokusankai), die Koreanische Liga zur Mo- 
bilisierung des Volkes (Kokumin Söryoku Chösen Renmei) gegründet, 
ähnliche Organisationen entstanden auch in Taiwan, Süd-Sachalin und 
den Südseeinseln (Nan'yö) (Yoshimi 1987: Ulf.). In einem Dokument mit 
dem Titel „Das Ideal der Einheit von Japan und Korea und Richtlinien zu 
einer konkreten Umsetzung" (Naichö ittai no rinen oyobi sono gugen hösaku 
yökö) vom Juni 1941 wurde betont, in der Geschichte sei „eine große Zahl 
von Koreanern (Chösenjin) nach Japan gekommen und hier assimiliert" 
worden (zit. in Oguma 1995: 242). Daher, so der Generalgouverneur in Ko- 
rea im Jahr 1942, General Minami Jirö, sei das japanische Volk „kein ho- 
mogenes Volk als Nachfahr der Yamato-Ethnie, sondern in 3000 Jahren aus 
diversen Vorfahren aus Kumaso, Ezo, China und Korea entstanden" (zit. 
in Oguma 1995: 246f.). Die historische Erfahrung der Eingliederung von 
Festlandseinwanderern wurde seit Ende der 1930er Jahre zu einem der 
Hauptwerkzeuge bei dem Versuch der Japanisierung der Koreaner und 
bei der Beschönigung der Forcierung der kulturellen Assimilierungspoli- 
tik Japans auf der koreanischen Halbinsel. 21 

Aber die Notwendigkeit der Mobilisierung von „Menschenmaterial" 
für den eskalierenden Krieg war nicht auf Korea begrenzt. Der Slogan 
„Schreitet voran, 100 Millionen Feuerkugeln" (Susume, ichioku hi no tama 
ill^^fm^öOEE ) ging noch darüber hinaus und proklamierte die Einheit 
der gesamten 100 Millionen Bewohner des gesamten „Großjapanischen 



Vor allem die Politik der „Namensänderung" (söshi kaimei l^ftöfc^ ) steht da- 
bei als Symbol für das Bestreben, aus Koreanern „Japaner" zu machen (vgl. 
hierzu Miyata 1992). Im Gefolge der verstärkten Integration Koreas in die Wirt- 
schaft des Großjapanischen Reiches kam es auch zur Migration einer großen 
Zahl von koreanischen Arbeitern nach lapan, deren Zahl vor allem nach der 
Verabschiedung des „Nationalen Mobilisierungsgesetzes" (Kokka Södöin-hö) 

1938 und dem Beginn der systematischen Rekrutierung von Arbeitern in Korea 

1939 stark anwuchs (vgl. Weiner 1994: Kap. 6). „Zwangsrekrutierungen" {kyösei 
renkö) koreanischer Arbeitskräfte begannen zwar erst 1944, aber auch die Re- 
krutierungsmethoden der vorangegangenen Periode lassen die Einschätzung 
zu, daß es sich hierbei um „unfree labour" gehandelt hat (Weiner 1994: 47-49, 
194f. und Kap. 6). 
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Reiches". Die Propagierung der „Großostasiatischen Wohlstandssphä- 
re" (Daitöa kyöeiken ^jftSLÄ^H ) und das Zugeständnis der politischen 
Unabhängigkeit an Birma und die Philippinen auf der Konferenz von To- 
kyo 1943 sollte angesichts einer sich verschlechternden Kriegslage dazu 
dienen, auch weitere Ethnien Ost- und Südostasiens für Japans Kriegs- 
zwecke zu mobiliseren (Hatano 1996: Kap. 7). Mit dem Slogan „Die acht 
Enden der Welt unter einem Dach" (hakkö ichiu A&fc^^f 2 bzw. Alfc^^, 
vgl. hierzu Eizawa 1995: 102-104) versuchte man schließlich erneut, auch 
über die Grenzen Ostasiens hinausgehend, eine Liga der kolonialisierten 
„farbigen Völker" (yüshokiL jinshn) gegen den Westen zustandezubringen. 

Die flexible Neudefinition und die Ausweitung des Begriffs „Japaner" 
war also in erster Linie eine Folge militärischer Notwendigkeiten. Zwar be- 
tonte das Generalgouvernement in Korea, daß eine Mobilisierung Koreas 
für den Krieg nicht die rechtliche Gleichberechtigung mit dem Mutterland 
nach sich ziehen müsse (bzw. dürfe) (Oguma 1995: 247; vgl. auch Yoshimi 
1987: 131f.). In den 1920er Jahren hatten aber in Japan Stimmen, die den 
„Einbezug Koreas in das Inland" (naichi enchöshugi ^MM^kJ^m,) und eine 
vollständige rechtliche Gleichstellung Koreas forderten, nach und nach an 
Einfluß gewonnen (Oguma 1998: Kap. 10; Weiner 1994: Kap. 3). Eine ernst- 
hafte Diskussion dieser Frage kam aber erst auf, als die militärische Lage es 
unabdingbar machte und es zur Einführung der allgemeinen Wehrpflicht 
(1942) kam, von der die Bevölkerung Koreas bis dato ausgenommen war. 
Praktiziert wurde die allgemeine Wehrpflicht in Korea seit 1944 (Yoshimi 
1987: 136-142), 23 aber bevor die Diskussionen um eine Ausweitung des 
Wahlrechts auf die Bewohner der koreanischen Halbinsel (Oguma 1998: 
Kap. 17) zu Ergebnissen führte, kollabierte 1945 das Großjapanische Reich. 



Ausgrenzung und Diskriminierung nach 1945 

Mit der Kapitulation im August 1945, durch die Japan der Abtretung aller 
Gebiete außer den vier Hauptinseln und direkt angrenzender kleiner In- 
seln zustimmte, wurden die Bewohner Koreas, Taiwans, Okinawas, Süd- 



Die Einwohnerzahl der japanischen Inseln betrug 1937 etwa 70 Millionen, die 
des gesamten Großjapanischen Reiches etwa 100 Millionen. Auch der Slogan 
ichioku isshin [„100 Millionen - Eine Seele"] wurde in ähnlicher Weise zur Mo- 
bilisierung der Bevölkerung des Reiches verwendet (Irie 2001: 225; Weiner 
1994: 188). 

23 1938 bis 1943 wurde allerdings eine steigende Zahl von Freiwilligen für das ja- 
panische Militär rekrutiert. Die Zahl der Bewerber betrug im Jahr 1943 über 
300.000, rekrutiert wurden 1940 bis 1943 zwischen 3.000 und 6.300 Koreaner 
(Yoshimi 1987: 132). 
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Sachalins wie auch der Kurilen und der Südsee-Inseln Nan'yö mit einem 
Schlag aus der Gruppe der „Japaner" ausgeschlossen. Hatte man sich zur 
Sicherung der Loyalität aller „Untertanen des Kaiserreiches" {teikoku shin- 
min), unabhängig von ethnischer Zugehörigkeit, jahrzehntelang um eine 
weite Definition des Begriffs „Japaner" bemüht, so gewann nach 1945 er- 
staunlich schnell die Vorstellung eines homogenen japanischen Staatsvol- 
kes (kokumin) Verbreitung. Dabei wurde betont, daß die Grenzen der Ya- 
mato-Ethnie als zentrale Gruppe der Bevölkerung des Großjapanischen 
Kaiserreiches durch die koloniale Erfahrung nicht verwischt worden seien 
(Oguma 1995: Kap. 14 und 15), und der Begriff „Japaner" wurde nun viel- 
mehr mit der „Yamato-Ethnie" gleichgesetzt (Kang 2001: 94). Zielte der 
„Japaner-Diskurs" der Vorkriegszeit auf die weite Definition der Gruppe 
der „Japaner" als Bewohner des „Japanischen Reiches", so wurde in der 
Nachkriegszeit die Ausgrenzung von Menschen, welche nicht in die Theo- 
rie von der Homogenität der „japanischen Nation" paßten, zum zentralen 
Anliegen. 

Auf der juristischen Ebene wurde die Neudefinition der Gruppe der Ja- 
paner durch Revisionen und Neu-Interpretationen verschiedener Geset- 
ze, vor allem des „Familienregistergesetzes" (Koseki-hö) und des „Staats- 
angehörigkeitsgesetzes" (Koknseki-hö), vollzogen. Wurden die Ainu 
Hokkaidös dabei trotz anhaltender Diskriminierung rechtlich in der 
Nachkriegszeit als Japaner anerkannt, 24 so bemühten sich Japans politi- 
sche Institutionen bald um die Ausgrenzung der in Japan lebenden Korea- 
ner, die im Laufe des Krieges als Arbeitskräfte nach Japan gekommen wa- 
ren, aber aufgrund der Nachkriegswirren nicht nach Korea zurückkehren 
konnten. Sie galten während des Krieges zumindest juristisch als Japaner, 
durch den Zusammenbruch der japanischen Kontrolle über Korea wur- 
den sie jedoch aus der Gruppe der „Japaner" bzw. des „Staatsvolkes" (ko- 
kumin) ausgeschlossen, wurden zu „Ausländern" (gaikokujin) bzw. zur 
Minderheit in einem nun fremden Land. Schon gleich nach der Kapitula- 
tion wurde ihnen das Wahlrecht entzogen, da sie über kein Familienregi- 
ster im Sinne des „Familienregistergesetzes" in Japan verfügten (Fukuoka 
1993: 37, 46-50). Von den US-Besatzungsbehörden in Japan wurden sie als 
„Drittländler" (sangokujin) bezeichnet, womit ihnen noch ein gewisser 
Sonderstatus zugesprochen wurde, da sie somit von anderen (z.B. westli- 
chen) Ausländern abgehoben wurden. Mit der Verabschiedung des „Er- 
lasses über die Registrierung von Ausländern" (Gaikokujin töroku-rei) und 
dem Inkrafttreten des Friedensvertrages von San Francisco (1952) wurden 



Zwar versuchten die US-amerikanischen Besatzungsbehörden, die Ainu zur 
Gründung eines unabhängigen Staates zu veranlassen, die Ainu selbst aber er- 
klärten ihnen gegenüber: „Wir sind Japaner" (Oguma 1998: 461). 
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die Koreaner in Japan dann aber endgültig zu „Ausländern" und als Folge 
dieser Politik der Ausgrenzung zur größten ethnischen Minorität Japans. 
Zwar existieren gemäß Aussagen des offiziellen Japan, wie in den ein- 
gangs zitierten Statements ersichtlich, keine Minoritäten, es ist jedoch als 
bezeichnend anzusehen, daß Japan die von der UNO bereits 1965 verab- 
schiedete „Konvention für die Eliminierung jeglicher Form rassischer Dis- 
kriminierung" erst als 147. Staat im Jahr 1996 ratifiziert hat (Takezawa 
2003a: 21). 

Anders als mit den in Japan lebenden Koreanern verfuhr die japanische 
Administration in der Nachkriegszeit im Falle Okinawas. Okinawa galt 
1945 als fest integrierter Bestandteil Japans, die Bewohner der Präfektur 
wurden als Japaner angesehen, und auch in juristischer Hinsicht war Oki- 
nawa den anderen Präfekturen gleichgestellt. Im Zusammenhang mit den 
Kämpfen auf der Inselgruppe nach der am 1 . April 1945 beginnenden US-In- 
vasion kam es jedoch zu Ereignissen, die in Japan wie auch unter den Be- 
wohnern Okinawas Zweifel an diesen Prämissen aufkommen ließen. Die 
Kaiserliche Armee behandelte nämlich die einheimische Bevölkerung, de- 
ren Sprache (bzw. Dialekt) sie kaum verstehen konnte, nicht als Japaner, son- 
dern bespitzelte und überwachte sie. Hunderte von Bauern, vor allem aber 
Rekruten aus Okinawa, wurden der „Spionage" angeklagt. Darüber hinaus 
verübten die Truppen der „Kaiserlichen Armee" Massaker an der Bevölke- 
rung Okinawas und forcierten Massen-Selbstmorde kurz vor der Kapitula- 
tion (Köketsu 1999: Kap. 5.2), was das Vertrauen der Bevölkerung in die Zu- 
gehörigkeit zu „Japan" und zur Gruppe der „Japaner" stark erschütterte 
und zu einer großen Belastung für die Nachkriegszeit werden sollte. 

Zwar trat aufgrund der direkten Kontrolle Okinawas durch die USA bis 
1972 die Frage der Zugehörigkeit der Bewohner der Inselkette zunächst in 
den Hintergrund, die japanische Regierung begann jedoch rasch, auf eine 
Wiedereingliederung Okinawas in den japanischen Staatsverband und 
auf die Eingliederung der Bevölkerung in die Gruppe der Japaner hinzu- 
arbeiten. Bereits 1948 wurde in Fukuoka ein „Büro zur Wiederherstellung 
der Okinawa-Familienregister" (diese waren im Krieg verbrannt) einge- 
richtet, die die Erfassung der Bevölkerung der Inselgruppe vorbereiten 
sollte (Oguma 1998: 478). Rein rechtlich blieben auch während der Zeit der 
US-Administration die Bewohner Okinawas der Staatsbürgerschaft nach 
Japaner, ihre Freizügigkeit war jedoch beschränkt. Sie verfügten über kein 
Wahlrecht, und die 1947 verkündete Japanische Verfassung hatte in Oki- 
nawa keine Gültigkeit (Oguma 1998: 480). Für die US-Militärverwaltung 
galten die Bewohner aber auch nicht als Amerikaner, wie die Besatzungs- 
macht eindeutig klar machte, so daß sich bald in Okinawa eine Bewegung 
organisierte, die sich für die Wiederangliederung Okinawas an Japan ein- 
setzte (fnkki undö), um so die Bewohner von Okinawa aus ihrem Zustand 
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der „Rechtlosigkeit" (Oguma 1998: 625) zu führen. Die kurzfristig auf- 
kommende Okinawa-Unabhängigkeitsbewegung, die pro -amerikanisch 
und stark antikommunistisch eingestellt war, wurde demgegenüber bald 
zurückgedrängt - die Mehrheit der Inselbewohner wollte wieder „Japa- 
ner" sein, wenn dies die gleichen Rechte beinhaltete, die die Bewohner der 
japanischen Inseln inzwischen erhalten hatten (Oguma 1998: Kap. 19, 22 
und 23; Taira 1997: 159-161). 

Für Japans linksgerichtete intellektuelle Szene mündete die Frage der 
Zukunft Okinawas in einem Dilemma: kritisierte man zwar die Assimilie- 
rungspolitik des japanischen Imperialismus der Vorkriegszeit, so mußte man 
dennoch die Rückgabe Okinawas an Japan fordern, da die Kontrolle der 
Inselgruppe durch den US-Imperialismus noch weniger anerkannt werden 
konnte. Erkannte man also einerseits die historische Besonderheit Ryü- 
kyüs bzw. Okinawas in kultureller und ethnischer Hinsicht und den Sta- 
tus der Bewohner Okinawas als Minorität im japanischen Staat der Vor- 
kriegszeit an, so mußte man doch zur Begründung der Forderung nach 
Rückkehr Okinawas in den japanischen Staatsverband gleichzeitig die 
Zugehörigkeit der Bewohner von Okinawa zur Gruppe der „Japaner" be- 
tonen - und verwickelte sich mitunter in Widersprüche in der Argumen- 
tation (vgl. Oguma 1998: Kap. 21), deren Nachwirkungen bis heute spür- 
bar sind. 

1972 wurde Okinawa von den USA an Japan zurückgegeben und ist 
seitdem gleichberechtigter Teil Japans, die Bewohner sind „Japaner" mit 
den gleichen Rechten wie die Bewohner anderer japanischer Präfekturen. 
Dennoch wird Okinawa in Japan auch heute noch als „anders" angesehen 
- und dieses Image wird gefördert, z.B. zur Etablierung einer Musikindu- 
strie (Roberson 2003) und der Förderung des kommerziellen Tourismus: 
Angesichts der Tatsache, daß Hawai'i für Japaner nach wie vor das Reise- 
ziel Nr. 1 ist, scheint es naheliegend, eine inländische Alternative in Form 
eines exotischen Südsee-Paradieses mit Resort-Hotels für einen preiswer- 
ten Sommerurlaub zu etablieren. Nicht zufällig finden wir auch in Okina- 
wa den einzigen duty free-Laden im japanischen Inland. 26 Dies deutet zu- 
gleich daraufhin, daß Okinawa in Japan nicht als „normale" Präfektur wie 
alle anderen angesehen wird, sondern eher als „inländisches Ausland"; 

25 Die Wiederangliederung an Japan wurde in Okinawa offensichtlich schon seit 
den 1950er Jahren als das kleinere Übel angesehen gegenüber der Aussicht auf 
ein Andauern der US-Besatzung oder auch einer Unabhängigkeit unter US- 
Protektorat, da sich immer häufiger Friktionen zwischen den Bewohnern Oki- 
nawas und den US-Behörden bzw. den US-Truppen ergaben (Oguma 1998: 
Kap. 20). 

26 http://allabout.co.jp/travel/travelokinawa/closeup/CU20031022/ (letzter Zu- 
griff 03/08/2004). 
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aber auch in Okinawa selbst können wir ein Gefühl der Andersartigkeit 
finden (Taira 1997: 164f). Dieses Gefühl geht mit dem Bestreben nach Di- 
stanzierung von „Japan" einher und basiert nicht zuletzt auf der Erinne- 
rung an die lange Geschichte des unabhängigen Königreiches Ryükyü. Es 
hat aber auch ganz konkrete und aktuelle Hintergründe, nämlich den 
Wunsch nach Stärkung der Lokalautonomie, nach Verbesserung der wirt- 
schaftlichen Situation der einkommensschwächsten japanischen Präfek- 
tur 27 und nach Verringerung der US-Militärbasen (Yonetani 2003). Vor al- 
lem die Rolle Okinawas für Japans Sicherheitspolitik erlangt im Rahmen 
dieser Diskussionen erneut zentrale Bedeutung: da etwa 75% der US-Mi- 
litärpräsenz auf japanischem Territorium in Okinawa konzentriert sind 
(Asato 2003), hat sich vor allem seit den 1990er Jahren der Widerstand ge- 
gen diesen als diskriminierend angesehenen Zustand verhärtet, und in 
Okinawa wird mehr denn je zuvor die Frage gestellt, ob die Bewohner tat- 
sächlich gleichberechtigte Mitglieder der Gruppe der „Japaner" sind oder 
ob die Präfektur, wie zu Beginn der Meiji-Zeit, weiterhin als Extension des 
japanischen Archipels angesehen wird, die in erster Linie sicherheitspoli- 
tische Bedeutung hat. 



Zusammenfassung und Ausblick 



Im Gefolge der Konstruktion und Konstitution des japanischen National- 
staates nach der Meiji-Restauration kam es zu langen Diskussionen um 
die Frage der Grenzen des „Japanertums". Als Konsequenz territorialer 
Expansion und sozialer Veränderungen wurde die Definition des „Japa- 
ners" immer wieder flexibel an die Bedürfnisse des politischen Tagesge- 
schehens angepaßt, und gesellschaftliche Gruppen innerhalb des Natio- 
nalstaates definierten sich zunächst gegenüber der „Nation" als der 
imaginierten „Majorität". Beeinflußt wurden diese Prozesse zu einem ho- 
hen Grad von realpolitischen und sicherheitspolitischen Aspekten, und 
dabei wurde der Mensch zum „Rohstoff der Politik" (Oguma 1998: 638) - 
zu „Menschenmaterial". Durch die häufigen Richtungswechsel im Dis- 
kurs ergaben sich im Laufe der Zeit Widersprüche und Inkonsistenzen in 
der Definition der „Japaner", die bis heute nicht verschwunden sind. Im 
Zentrum der andauernden Bemühungen um die Definition der Gruppe 
der Japaner stand stets die Abgrenzung gegenüber dem „Anderen", wel- 



Okinawa hat unter Japans Präfekturen das geringste Pro-Kopf-Einkommen 
und die höchste Arbeitslosenquote, vgl. Yonetani (2003: 265). Durch das deut- 
lich geringere Preisniveau in Okinawa kommt diesem Faktor jedoch geringere 
Bedeutung zu, als allgemein angenommen wird. 
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che einherging mit einer Assimilierung des als „gleich" angesehenen. Die- 
se Praktiken in Recht, Politik und Diskurs des modernen Japan sind ty- 
pisch für die Konstruktion der Nation im modernen Nationalstaat. Die 
meisten Nationalstaaten folgen dabei dem „Modell" Frankreich und ge- 
ben schnell Ideale wie Freiheit und Gleichheit zugunsten der nationalen 
Integration auf (Uesugi 2000; Arendt 1986: Kap. 9; Nishikawa 1995: 178). 

Die flexible (bzw. willkürliche) Anpassung des Begriffs der Nation in Ja- 
pan ist bis heute nicht abgeschlossen und sorgt weiterhin für Diskussio- 
nen, die teilweise das Erbe der in diesem Beitrag dargestellten histori- 
schen Entwicklungen sind, teilweise aber neu entstandene Problemfelder 
darstellen. Die in Japan als Nachkommen der während der Kolonialzeit 
nach Japan gekommenen Koreaner der zweiten oder dritten Generation 
stehen bis heute im Zentrum sozialer Debatten um Minderheiten und sind 
nach wie vor Opfer von Diskriminierung und Ausgrenzung (Fukuoka 
1993; McVeigh 2004: 215-218). Aber auch die nach der japanischen Kapi- 
tulation 1945 im Satellitenstaat Manchukuo „zurückgelassenen Waisen- 
kinder" (zanryü köji) sorgen als Spät-Rückkehrer für Irritationen im Dis- 
kurs um die Nation und nationale Identität (vgl. Narangoa 2002; 
McCormack 2001: 257-259). Gavan McCormack faßt ihre Lage wie folgt 
zusammen: 

The children of the grandiose multicultural visions of a new Asian Or- 
der, abandoned in China amid the ruins of the collapsing Japanese 
empire in 1945, now in middle age troop forlornly around Japan see- 
king their lost families and an understanding of their own identity. 
(McCormack 2001:225) 

Während die nach Japan zurückgekehrten Waisen nur zögerlich re-inte- 
griert werden und nur wenig Unterstützung finden (Naranoga 2002: 
170f.), werden andere Rückkehrer mit deutlich mehr Wohlwollen behan- 
delt. Dabei zeigen die japanische Politik und die Gesellschaft, wie flexibel 
sie sein können, wenn es darum geht, „verlorene Schafe" wieder in die 
Nation einzugliedern. In den 1970er und 1980er Jahren wurden einige 
Dutzend Japaner von nordkoreanischen Spionen (teilweise auch von 
linksextremen japanischen Terroristengruppierungen) nach Nordkorea 
entführt. 2002 kamen fünf Opfer dieser Entführungen zurück nach Japan 
und wurden von Politik, Medien, Behörden und Bevölkerung mit offenen 
Armen empfangen. Wie Tessa Morris-Suzuki verdeutlicht hat, wurden die 
Entführten zum willkommenen Medium der Re-Affirmation der japani- 
schen Nation, ihre Rückkehr wurde zu einem Medienspektakel, das jedem 
vor Augen führen mußte, was es bedeutete, Japaner zu sein: 
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The Japan to which they have returned is [...] one where there are no 
blond-haired teenagers, no ,restructured' salarymen, no weary com- 
muters, no foreign residents, no homeless people. This is the Japan of 
distantly remembered childhoods, of quiet country lanes and tranquil 
rice-fields. Into this pure Japan the returnees must immerse themsel- 
ves through the rituals of re-inscribing their names in the family regi- 
ster, visiting the most scenically attractive local landmarks, or turning 
the pages of the class album members of the high school alumni asso- 
ciation. Such imagery of return to the native and the national is end- 
lessly repeated in press photographs, headlines and the captions 
which accompany television programs. 28 

Dienten die zurückgekehrten Entführten als Identifikationsobjekte, so 
wurde in Form des „Schurkenstaates" Nordkorea in den Medien ein 
Feindbild geschaffen, gegenüber dem die japanische Identität erneut be- 
stätigt wurde. Dabei entstand in Politik und Medien in Japan ein Klima, 
das Morris-Suzuki als typisches Beispiel einer „politics of hysteria" im 
Sinne der klassischen Arbeit von Murray Levin interpretiert hat - eines 
Klimas in Politik und Medien, das in Nationalstaaten immer wieder ent- 
steht, wenn die Affirmation der nationalen Integration und der nationalen 
Identität gefragt ist: 

A key function of such political hysteria [ . . .] lies in its capacity, in times 
of rapid change, uncertainty and instability, to unite people of many 
differing ideologies and social backgrounds in a shared Community of 
outrage. Political hysteria, in other words, creates a sense of national 
unity in the face of a common threat. (Morris-Suzuki 2003: 237) 

W. Lance Bennett hat am Beispiel der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
aufgezeigt, daß politische Mythen und Rituale eine besonders große Rolle 
in politischen Systemen spielen, in denen „formale politische Ideologien" 
abwesend sind (Bennett 1980). Zweifellos ist diese Situation in Japan spä- 
testens seit dem Verschwinden der Sozialistischen Partei Japans (SPJ) als 
ernstzunehmender Faktor in der japanischen Politik (vermutlich jedoch 
bereits vorher) gegeben. Ahnlich wie Morris-Suzuki die „Politik der Hy- 
sterie" betont, so weist Bennett auf die Instrumentalisierung von auf „Pa- 
triotismus" basierender Intoleranz als „powerful means of regulating poli- 
tical discourse and creating legitimacy" (Bennett 1980: 171) hin. Sieht man 
sich die Medien-Berichterstattung hinsichtlich Nordkoreas in Japan an, so 

28 Morris-Suzuki (2003: 237). Der Aufsatz von Morris-Suzuki (2003) ist in japani- 
scher Sprache publiziert, das vorliegende Zitat stammt aus dem englischen 
Originalmanuskript der Autorin. Siehe auch McCormack (2004: 134 und Kap. 
VI). 
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läßt sich erkennen, daß mit Nordkorea ein unantastbarer (Negativ-)My- 
thos geschaffen wurde, an dem zu zweifeln außerhalb dessen liegen wür- 
de, was Bennett als „the ränge of tolerable debate" bezeichnet (Bennett 
1980: 171). Die Betonung der Bedrohung von außen soll zu einer stärkeren 
Integration der Bevölkerung im Inneren führen. 

Mit dem Stichwort „Patriotismus", das wir dieser Tage in Japan immer 
häufiger in politischen Auseinandersetzungen und Fernsehdebatten hö- 
ren können (vgl. z.B. Tahara, Nishibe und Kang 2003; Nishihara 2004), 
sind wir wieder beim eingangs postulierten Zusammenhang zwischen in- 
tellektuellem Diskurs um Nation, Identität und Gruppenkonstruktionen 
auf der einen Seite und sicherheitspolitischen bzw. militärischen Notwen- 
digkeiten auf der anderen angelangt. Denn ganz offensichtlich haben die 
Befürworter einer Stärkung des Patriotismus im gegenwärtigen Japan 
wiederum militärische Überlegungen im Hinterkopf, wenn sie auf Buch- 
einbänden provokante Fragen an die Jugend der Nation stellen, wie: 
„Ziehst Du in den Krieg? Oder hörst Du auf, Japaner zu sein?" (Sensö ni iki- 
masu-ka? Soretomo Nihonjin o yamemasii-ka?) (Kobayashi 1998). In einer Ge- 
sellschaft wie der japanischen, die wohl wie keine andere vom Pazifismus 
geprägt ist, klingt die Proklamation einer solchen Alternative äußerst ata- 
vistisch und ist zu verstehen als „direct challenge to the collective identity 
of Japan as a peaceful country" (Katzenstein 1996: 151). Dennoch hat die 
japanische Politik inzwischen die „Förderung des Patriotismus" in die 
Agenda der Verfassungsrevision mit einbezogen: Sollte es in naher Zu- 
kunft zu einer Verfassungsrevision kommen, so würde wohl, ginge es 
nach dem Willen der Liberaldemokratischen Partei (LDP), die Förderung 
eines „gesunden Nationalismus" oder „Patriotismus" (aikokushin) als Auf- 
gabe des Staates in der Präambel der Japanischen Verfassung festgeschrie- 
ben (Asahi Shinbun 4.2.2004: 4; vgl. auch Nishihara 2004: 74). Die offen- 
sichtlichen Widersprüche zwischen dem Anspruch des Nationalstaates, 
„that we exist first and foremost as national subjects" (Duara 2003: 32), auf 
der einen Seite und sozialen Realitäten von Loyalität gegenüber anderen 
Individuen, Familie, lokalen oder auch transnationalen Strukturen auf der 
anderen Seite (vgl. Shimazu 2001; Oguma 2002: 78; Oguma und Ueno 
2003; Kang 2001: 56f.) scheinen im Rahmen der politischen Diskussionen 
nur wenig Beachtung zu finden. Wichtiger erscheint für die japanische Po- 
litik die Konsolidierung der „Nation" als zentrales Gruppenkonstrukt, an- 
dere Gruppenidentitäten werden weiterhin als Irritationen betrachtet. 
Daß dabei die Toleranz gegenüber Minderheiten auf der Strecke bleiben 
muß, ist für die eingangs zitierten Politiker offenbar kein Problem, denn: 
Minderheiten gibt es in Japan ja nicht. 
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Eine Währung, na, die kann man auch selber machen. 
Hauptsache, man kann Vertrauen erzeugen, oder? 

Murakami Ryü 



Abstract: In an age of global money politics, purely locally used 'community cur- 
rency' Systems are making inroads worldwide. Japan is, with Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, among the countries where community currencies have become quite 
widespread. Although the Japanese term most often used is chiiki tsükci Üil^ciSÄ , 
or 'local currency', the community building aspect figures highly in the goals of the 
organisers. 

This paper, after providing a brief introduction of the community currency idea in 
general and its development in Japan, deals with the aims and achievements of the 
Japanese organisers regarding the construction of a group identity in their target 
neighbourhood. What are the different motivations for promoting community cur- 
rencies in Japan, and how highly does the community, or group, aspect figure in this? 
Do community currencies in Japan create new social bonds, and thus dehne a group 
identity not based on existing notions of "seif" and "other," but on a common project 
across existing group lines, or do they merely enforce already existing groups? 

In order to answer these questions, we introduce three community currency 
projects in Japan. All three projects are based in the wider Tokyo area and have a 
similar demographic make-up, but are promoted by different kinds of political ac- 
tors with different motivations and strategies. In the study we identify several fac- 
tors that influence the economic and practical success as well as the community 
building effects, linking them with the motivation and strategies of the organisers. 
The results show, however, that none of the projects is as yet very successful in uti- 
lizing the potential of community currencies for creating a new, project-based com- 
munal identity. 



1. Einleitung 

Der weltweite Boom alternativer Geld- und Tauschsysteme (jap. chiiki tsü- 
kci = Regional Währung) hat seit den späten 1990er Jahren auch Japan er- 



So formuliert es Pon-chan, Protagonist des Romans Kibö no kuni no ekusodasu 
[Der Auszug ins gelobte Land] von Murakami Ryü (Murakami 2002: 156; vgl. 
die Rezension in diesem Band). 
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faßt. In einer Zeit wirtschaftlicher Stagnation und gesellschaftlicher Isola- 
tion erhoffen sich die Initiatoren von den Regionalwährungen eine lokale 
Wirtschaftsbelebung und Stärkung des örtlichen Zusammenhalts durch 
die erhöhte Identifikation des Einzelnen mit der Region bzw. dem Stadt- 
viertel. Deutlicher als der japanische Begriff chiiki tsüka verweist die ge- 
bräuchliche englische Bezeichnung Community currency auf den Gemein- 
schaftsaspekt der alternativen Währungen. 

Eine chiiki tsüka ist nicht nur eine Währung an einem bestimmten Ort, 
sondern auch eine Währung innerhalb einer Gemeinschaft oder für eine 
Gemeinschaft. Diese Gemeinschaft besteht formal zunächst aus den Teil- 
nehmern/Teilnehmerinnen an dem jeweiligen alternativen Währungs- 
projekt; inwiefern sich aber darüber hinaus eine Gruppenidentität (nicht 
im Sinne von völliger Gleichheit, sondern von Selbst-Identifikation mit 
der Gruppe) ergibt, soll im vorliegenden Beitrag untersucht werden. 

Das Konzept der Gruppenidentität wird hier auf der Basis von zwei 
Typologisierungen von Gruppen verwandt: Elias und Scotson (1993) 
beschreiben mit den Kategorien „Etablierte" und „Außenseiter" die jewei- 
lige - unfreiwillige - Gruppenbildung von alteingesessenen und zugezo- 
genen Dorfbewohnern, die sich aus ihrem Gegensatz definieren. Castells 
(1997: 6-8) unterscheidet dagegen zwischen drei Formen von Gruppen- 
Identität: „Legitimierungsidentität" (legitimising identity), „Widerstands- 
identität" (resistance identity) und „Projektidentität" (project identity). Die 
„Legitimierungsidentität" wird von dominanten Institutionen propagiert, 
um ihre Dominanz zu behaupten, z.B. in Form von Nationalismus, wäh- 
rend Außenseiter, Minderheiten und stigmatisierte Gruppen eine „Wider- 
standsidentität" ausbilden, um sich gegen die dominanten Gruppen zur 
Wehr zu setzen. Während diese beiden Kategorien etwa denen von Elias 
und Scotson entsprechen, postuliert Castells außerdem eine „Projektiden- 
tität", die entsteht, wenn soziale Akteure versuchen, überkommene Struk- 
turen zu verändern und ihre eigene Position neu zu definieren, also unab- 
hängig von bestehenden Gruppengrenzen eine neue Gruppe zu bilden, 
die sich nicht aus der Abgrenzung gegenüber anderen definiert. 

Eine Gruppenidentität innerhalb einer c/m/d-fsi7/crt-Gemeinschaft ist 
grundsätzlich in allen drei Formen denkbar, doch dürfte hierbei eine Le- 
gitimierungsidentität von Etablierten selten sein, da sich diese Projekte ja 
gerade als eine Alternative zur Norm verstehen. Gut denkbar ist dagegen, 
daß eine alternative Währung eine Gruppenidentität der Außenseiter 
schaffen kann, die mit der nationalen Währung weniger erfolgreich sind 
als die Etablierten und sich aus einer Verteidigungshaltung heraus mit ih- 
rer „eigenen" Währung identifizieren. Daneben bieten alternative Wäh- 
rungen aber auch das Potential für die Bildung neuer, existierende (z.B. 
örtliche) Gruppengrenzen überschreitender Projektidentitäten, die aus ei- 
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nem zukunftsorientierten Glauben an das jeweilige Community-Projekt 
heraus entstehen. 

Eine unabdingbare Voraussetzung für den Aufbau einer chiiki tsüka-Ge- 
meinschaft ist das Vertrauen in die Gruppe und das Projekt. Wie für alle 
Währungen gilt auch für alternative Währungsprojekte, daß sie ohne Ver- 
trauen nicht funktionieren können. Das betont auch Bernard Lietaer (2001: 
8, Internet), ein Vorreiter der Community -Currency-Bewegung, unter Be- 
rufung auf Hazel Henderson. Gruppenidentität, Vertrauen und Projekter- 
folg bedingen sich gegenseitig: einerseits trägt das Projekt zur Gruppen- 
bildung oder -festigung bei, anderseits hängt sein Gelingen vom 
Zusammenhalt der Gruppe ab. 

Im Folgenden soll zuerst kurz auf die Geschichte und die unterschied- 
lichen Modelle alternativer Währungssysteme und dann detaillierter auf 
die gegenwärtige Entwicklung in Japan eingegangen werden. Nach einer 
allgemeinen Beschreibung der Situation in Japan, die auch als Einführung 
in dieses noch kaum erschlossene Gebiet gedacht ist, wird anhand von 
drei ausgewählten Fallstudien untersucht, inwiefern durch chiiki tsüka 
eine neue Gruppenidentität konstruiert werden kann. Entstehen tatsäch- 
lich neue Gemeinschaften, die über die Teilnahmeerklärung auf dem Pa- 
pier hinausgehen, und handelt es sich bei diesen um Neuzusammen- 
schlüsse von „Außenseitern" (Widerstandsidentität) oder um eine 
Verfestigung bereits bestehender Gemeinschaften von „Etablierten" (Le- 
gitimierungsidentität)? Oder wird eine neue Identität gefördert, die nicht 
aus gegenseitiger Abgrenzung bestehender Gruppen, sondern aus einem 
neuen Projektbewußtsein entsteht (Projektidentität)? 

Neben Literatur- und Internetrecherchen wurden Interviews mit Orga- 
nisatoren/Organisatorinnen und (potentiellen) Mitgliedern sowie teil- 
nehmende Beobachtungen bei verschiedenen chiiki £s*7/M-Projekten durch- 
geführt. Einen Schwerpunkt der Interviews bildeten Fragen nach der 
Motivation der Initiatoren/Initiatorinnen und Teilnehmer /Teilnehmerin- 
nen sowie nach deren Einschätzung des tatsächlichen gruppenbildenden 
Effekts der Projekte. 

2. Hintergrund zu Community Currencies und Tauschringen 
2.1 Alternative Währungen vor dem 2. Weltkrieg 

Bereits vor dem 2. Weltkrieg gab es, zunächst in Europa, erste Experimente 
mit Lokalwährungen, z.B. die Wära-Tauschgesellschaft Schwan enkir- 
chen/ Oberpfalz von 1926 oder die private Tauschgesellschaft „Mutuelle 
nationale d'echange" in Paris, gegründet 1933 (Onken 1997: 33-65). Hin- 
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tergrund hierfür waren die Massenarbeitslosigkeit und die Deflationspo- 
litik der Zentralbanken in Deutschland und Österreich im Zuge der Welt- 
wirtschaftskrise . 

Eines der bekanntesten Beispiele dieser Zeit ist die österreichische 
Kleinstadt Wörgl, die 1932 ein regional beschränktes, zinsfreies alternati- 
ves Währungssystem mit Umlauf Sicherung einführte. Erstmalig wurden 
am 31. Juli 1932 die Löhne von Angestellten und Arbeitern/ Arbeiterinnen 
im öffentlichen Dienst in Form sogenannter Arbeitsbestätigungsscheine, 
die langsam an Wert verloren (1% pro Monat), ausbezahlt. Jeweils zum 
Monatsbeginn mußte eine Klebemarke in Höhe von einem Prozent des 
Nennwertes des Wechsels gekauft und in ein dafür vorgegebenes Feld ein- 
geklebt werden. Zweck dieses Systems war der Umlauf antrieb. Der Erlös 
aus dem Klebemarkenverkauf wurde an die Armenfonds weitergeleitet. 
Umgehend konnten Steuern in der Alternativwährung bezahlt werden, 
und die Gemeinde konnte die aus Steuereinnahmen erhaltenen Wechsel 
für weitere Lohnzahlungen oder die Rückzahlung von Schulden verwen- 
den. Bald nahmen auch zahlreiche Läden die Wechsel als Zahlungsmittel 
an. Die daneben noch bestehende offizielle österreichische Währung wur- 
de zunehmend durch das Alternativgeld ersetzt, und die Arbeitslosigkeit 
ging in Wörgl, entgegen dem allgemeinen Trend, um 25% zurück. Wegen 
Intervention der österreichischen Zentralbank mußte das Experiment, 
trotz des Erfolgs, abgebrochen werden (Onken 1997: 33-65). 

Die alternativen Währungsexperimente der 1930er Jahre bezogen sich 
größtenteils auf die marxistischen Theorien des deutsch-argentinischen 
Kaufmanns und Sozialreformers Silvio Gesell (1911, Internet; vgl. Schmidt 
1998, Internet), wie er sie in seinem 1911 erschienenen Hauptwerk Die na- 
türliche Wirtschaftsordnung darlegt. 2 Gesell sieht den Fehler monetärer Sy- 
steme in der Doppelfunktion der Währung als Tauschmittel einerseits und 
als Wertaufbewahrung, die durch das Zinssystem verstärkt wird, anderer- 
seits, wodurch eine immer ungleichere Vermögensaufteilung entstehe. 
Um dies zu korrigieren, entwickelte er die Idee eines reformierten Geld- 
systems, in dem die Geldscheine periodisch an Wert verlieren, wodurch 
der Umlauf gesichert werden sollte. Auf diese Weise entspräche die volks- 
wirtschaftliche Nachfrage auch dem Angebot. 



Später wurden vielfach ähnliche Vorschläge für Währungsreformen gemacht, 
so u.a. von Gröger (1933) und Rider (1933). 
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2.2 „Wiederentdeckung" der Community Gurrendes in den 1980er Jahren 3 

Der allgemeine Wirtschaftsaufschwung nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg 
machte weitere Experimente mit alternativen Währungen überflüssig, 
und erst im Zuge weltweiter Wirtschaftskrisen wurde die Idee der 
Tauschringe und Regionalwährungen im kanadischen Comox Valley wie- 
der aufgegriffen. Der Pionier der Alternativwährung, Michael Linton, 
führte dort 1983 das sogenannte Local Exchange Trading System (LETS) 
ein. Hierbei handelte es sich um ein zinsfreies Bankbuchsystem, in dem 
alle Konten bei Null starteten. Eine Währungseinheit entsprach etwa ei- 
nem Dollar. Fand nun eine Transaktion (Waren- oder Dienstleistungs- 
tausch) statt, wurde der entsprechende Betrag dem einen Mitglied gutge- 
schrieben, dem anderen abgezogen. In diesem System sind, zumindest in 
der Theorie, negative und positive Konten immer ausgeglichen. In der 
Praxis jedoch schieden über die Jahre immer mehr Mitglieder mit einem 
negativen Kontostand aus, das ganze System geriet zunehmend in Ver- 
schuldung, verlor damit seine Vertrauensbasis und wurde schließlich auf- 
gelöst (Oceanside Monetary Foundation 2003, Internet). 

Von Kanada aus verbreitete sich die Idee schnell weiter, und heute gibt 
es weltweit eine Vielzahl unterschiedlicher alternativer Währungssyste- 
me. Neben bargeldlosen Bankbuchsystemen wie dem LETS existieren 
auch Systeme, die regional begrenzt gültiges Papiergeld ausgeben. Am be- 
kanntesten unter den Papiergeldsystemen ist wohl das Ithaca-HOUR-Sy- 
stem im US-Bundesstaat New York, das 1991 gegründet wurde. Wäh- 
rungseinheit ist die Ithaca HOUR, deren Wert einer Stunde (beliebiger) 
Arbeit bzw. dem durchschnittlichen Stundenlohn der Region, etwa zehn 
US-Dollar, entspricht. Die Ithaca HOURs werden mittlerweile in einer 
Vielzahl von Läden und Dienstleistungsbetrieben, z.B. in der Kranken- 
pflege, in Autowerkstätten, Restaurants, Kinos, Bowlingbahnen und Wo- 
chenmärkten, als reguläres Zahlungsmittel akzeptiert. Ein Kreditverein 
nimmt sie als Ratenzahlungen für Hypotheken und Kredite an, und meh- 
rere biologisch-organisch wirtschaftende Bauern bezahlen ihre Hilfskräfte 
in HOURs (Glover 2002, Internet). 

Ein an der Nationalwährung orientiertes System ist die Schweizer WIR- 
Bank, die bereits 1934 in der Tradition Silvio Gesells gegründet wurde. Sie 
vergibt an ihre Mitglieder zinsgünstige Buchgeldkredite (WIRs). Die 
Kaufkraft eines WIR entsprach 1934 wie heute einem Schweizer Franken. 
Der Umtausch in Franken ist nicht möglich, und die Währung ist mit mo- 



Die vergleichsweise späte Entwicklung von chiiki fs O/crt-Systemen in Japan wird 
in Abschnitt 3 behandelt. 
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natlichen Liegegebühren von 1% belastet. Ziel der WIR-Bank ist die För- 
derung kleiner und mittlerer Unternehmen. 

Nicht direkt als Alternativwährung, sondern eher als Mittel für lokales 
Fundraising versteht sich der vom LETS-Begründer Michael Linton ent- 
wickelte „Community Way". In einem „Community Way "-System spen- 
den einzelne für ein spezifisches regionales Projekt, wobei oft mehrere 
Projekte zur Auswahl stehen. Für den gespendeten Betrag erhalten sie 
Gutscheine in einer Lokalwährung, die in den am „Community Way" be- 
teiligten Läden und Restaurants als Rabattmarken (meist wird ein Rabatt 
zwischen 5 und 10 Prozent gewährt) benutzt werden können. Die Spen- 
derinnen/Spender können so also ihre Spende rückerstattet bekommen, 
während die teilnehmenden Läden auf diese Art ihren Umsatz zu steigern 
hoffen. Geschäfts- und Restaurantbesitzer und -besitzerinnen können die 
Lokalwährung ihrerseits persönlich weiterbenutzen oder aber auch einen 
Teil ihrer Angestellten damit ausbezahlen. Mit dem „harten" gespendeten 
Geld werden förderungswürdige Projekte unterstützt. Auch wenn der 
„Community Way" im engeren Sinne keine alternative Währung darstellt, 
so kann er doch als ein Mittel zur Finanzierung von Startkapital und als 
Katalysator zur Entwicklung eines alternativen Währungssystems dienen 
(Community way 2000, Internet). 

2.3 Einschätzung der unterschiedlichen Systeme 

Im Prinzip können alle alternativen Währungssysteme in Kreditsysteme, 
bei denen die Teilnehmer /Teilnehmerinnen die Währung selbst schaffen, 
und Papierwährungssysteme, in denen eine Organisation dies über- 
nimmt, unterteilt werden. Eine besondere Untergruppe der Papierwäh- 
rungssysteme stellen Systeme wie der „Toronto Dollar" dar, in denen die 
Lokalwährung durch „harte" Währungsrücklagen gedeckt ist. 4 Beide Sy- 
steme erfordern hinreichendes Vertrauen der Kreditgeber und Kreditge- 
berinnen - entweder in die individuellen Mitglieder, was besonders dann 
möglich ist, wenn sich diese bereits vor der Gruppengründung kennen, 
oder in das Projekt an sich, nämlich dahingehend, daß die ausgegebenen 
Währungseinheiten auch gedeckt sind bzw. zurückgetauscht werden kön- 



Dabei sind 90% durch kanadische Dollar gedeckt und rücktauschbar. Beim Er- 
werb von Toronto Dollars werden die übrigen 10% an Community -Projekte ge- 
spendet; die beteiligten Unternehmen, meist Läden, garantieren aber, die To- 
ronto Dollars 1:1 zum kanadischen Dollar zu akzeptieren, und decken damit 
auch diese restlichen 10% (Toronto Dollar 2004, Internet; Kogawa 20.10.2003, 
Interview). 
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nen. Ebenso unabdingbar ist ein effizientes Organisationsbüro, das sich 
auch eigenständig aus dem Projekt finanzieren kann. Kreditsysteme 
zeichnen sich im allgemeinen durch eine hohe Transparenz aus. In der Re- 
gel sind die Kontostände aller für alle einsehbar, um eine gute Vertrauens- 
basis unter den Mitgliedern zu schaffen. Dadurch, daß kein Startkapital in 
harter Währung notwendig ist, ist die Lokalwährung auch finanziell 
schwächeren Teilnehmern /Teilnehmerinnen gleichermaßen zugänglich. 
Eine Trennung in Etablierte und Außenseiter ist demnach unwahrschein- 
lich. Kreditsysteme erfordern ein hohes Verantwortungsbewußtsein und 
viel Engagement der Teilnehmer, was umgekehrt ein großes Potential für 
die Identifikation mit dem Projekt bietet sowie zahlreiche soziale Kontakte 
ermöglicht. Die Verwaltung der Scheckbücher und Teilnehmerlisten, 
ebenso wie die Gewährleistung anhaltender Transparenz und Rechen- 
schaft, ist Aufgabe des Organisationsbüros. 

Im Unterschied zu den Kreditsystemen sind die Papiergeldsysteme un- 
persönlicher und erfordern weniger Eigeninitiative der einzelnen Teilneh- 
mer/Teilnehmerinnen. Der Gruppenaspekt ist weniger ausgeprägt, die 
Verantwortung liegt eher bei der zentralen Koordinationsstelle. Statt des 
Vertrauens in die gesamte Gruppe ist hier für das Funktionieren des Sy- 
stems vor allem Vertrauen in die Koordinationsstelle notwendig, die die- 
ses wiederum durch Kontrollmechanismen sichern muß. Andererseits 
fördern aber der geringe Aufwand und die einfache Handhabung von Pa- 
piergeldsystemen die Teilnahmebereitschaft. Relativ erfolgreiche Projekte 
wie die Ithaca HOURs oder der Toronto Dollar demonstrieren, daß damit 
das Vertrauen in die alternative Währung und folglich auch ihre Akzep- 
tanz steigen. 

Bei „Community Way"-Systemen verweist bereits der Name auf die 
Zielsetzung des Projekts. Die Finanzierung lokaler gemeinnütziger Pro- 
jekte und die lokale Gemeinschaft haben Vorrang vor rein wirtschaftlichen 
Zielen. Die oft geringe Zahl der Engagierten, die mehrfach spenden oder 
sich an den Projekten beteiligen, ist der Bildung einer Gruppenidentität 
förderlich, da sich viele untereinander kennen. Auch bei einmaligen Spen- 
dern/Spenderinnen soll aber durch die Spende zumindest kurzfristig ein 
Bewußtsein für die beteiligten Community-Projekte und die lokale Ge- 
meinschaft erzeugt werden. 

Auch im Falle der WIR-Bank wirkt die alternative Währung als ein star- 
kes Bindemittel zwischen den Teilnehmern/Teilnehmerinnen. Wer z.B. ei- 
nen Kredit aufnimmt, muß sich nach geeigneten Partnern umsehen, da eine 
Anhäufung von WIR unrentabel ist. Die Mitglieder organisieren daher 
Messen und erstellen umfangreiche Leistungsverzeichnisse (Gelleri 2000, 
Internet). Das Engagement ergibt sich dabei auch aus der ernstzunehmen- 
den Höhe der Beträge. Als eine Form der Genossenschaftsbank betont die 
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WIR-Bank im Gegensatz zu reinen Kapitalgesellschaften auch in ihrer 
Rechtsform den Gemeinschaftsaspekt - die Mitglieder sind zugleich Kapi- 
talgeber und Leistungsnehmer, und die Bank bietet den Rahmen, innerhalb 
dessen sich einzelne Mitglieder der Gruppe untereinander helfen. 

2.4 Währung und Identität 

Während die beschriebenen Projekte also für viele Teilnehmer und Teil- 
nehmerinnen eine Möglichkeit darstellen, durch Identifikation mit dem 
Projekt ihre soziale Isolation zu überwinden und den (oft mit Globalisie- 
rungseffekten in Zusammenhang gebrachten) Verlust lokaler sozialer 
Netze zu kompensieren, darf nicht vergessen werden, daß das Währungs- 
system selbst ein soziales Konstrukt ist (Ingham 1996). Der Wert der Wäh- 
rung beruht auf dem Glauben, daß sie - über einen gewissen Zeitraum mit 
dem gleichen Wert - weiterverwendet werden kann, also auf dem Vertrau- 
en in das Währungssystem (Sheehan 2003: 6): Wer sich in WIR oder Ithaca 
HOURs bezahlen läßt, muß davon ausgehen können, daß diese Währung 
von möglichst vielen anderen akzeptiert wird oder in eine verbreitete 
Währung umgetauscht werden kann. Das LETS in Comox Valley bestand 
so lange, bis diese Sicherheit nicht mehr gegeben war - die Gruppe war 
nicht nur Ziel, sondern auch Voraussetzung eines funktionierenden LETS. 

Haben die Organisatoren, im Falle nationaler Währungen also die Zen- 
tralbanken und Regierungen, auch wenig direkte Einflußmöglichkeiten 
auf Faktoren wie die wirtschaftliche Größe der Währungsgemeinschaft 
oder deren Dynamik, so bleiben ihnen dennoch einige andere Mittel, um 
die Identifikation der Teilnehmer /Teilnehmerinnen einer Währungsge- 
meinschaft mit der jeweiligen Währung zu fördern und damit deren Ak- 
zeptanz zu erhöhen (Sheehan 2003: 177-180; Standish 2000: 19; Frenkel 
und Goldstein 1999: 686). Besonders effektiv sind nach Sheehan patrioti- 
sche Appelle, die heimische Währung zu benutzen (Sheehan 2003: 82). Ein 
weiteres, bisher wenig erforschtes Mittel zur Förderung der Identitätsbil- 
dung ist die graphische Gestaltung des Geldes, vor allem von Papiergeld, 
das eine relativ große bedruckbare Fläche aufweist. Der Aufdruck wird 
meist sehr sorgsam ausgewählt, soll er doch eine Identifikationsfläche für 
die jeweilige Währungsgemeinschaft sein - nicht zuletzt deshalb sind auf 
vielen Geldscheinen Personen abgebildet. Entsprechendes gilt für den Na- 
men der jeweiligen Währung, was z.B. beim Euro deutlich zum Ausdruck 
kommt (Kaelberer 2002: 8-10; Standish 2000; Gilbert and Helleiner 1999; 
Hewitt 1999). 

Diese für Nationalwährungen geltenden Überlegungen lassen sich auf 
alternative Währungssysteme übertragen, die sich weniger auf ein bereits 
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etabliertes Vertrauen in zentrale Organisatoren (Regierung/Zentralbank) 
stützen können. Wo nationale Währungen für Identifikationssymbole oft 
auf die nationale Geschichte zurückgreifen, bietet sich im Falle regionaler, 
lokaler bzw. alternativer Währungen eine ortsspezifische bzw. projektspe- 
zifische Symbolik an, z.B. das Bild einer lokalen Sehenswürdigkeit oder 
ein Umweltsymbol. 

3. Chiiki tsüka in Japan 
3.1 Die Auslöser 

Erste Lokalwährungsprojekte entstanden in Japan erst relativ spät, Mitte 
der 1990er Jahre. Als historische Vorläufer können allerdings das nur lokal 
gültige Papiergeld der japanischen Feudalherren während der Edo-Zeit, 
wenngleich keine Alternativwährung im modernen Sinn, und die wirt- 
schaftlichen Theorien des Philosophen Miura Baien (1723-1789) gelten, 
die den Überlegungen von Silvio Gesell nicht unähnlich sind. So führt Mi- 
ura Baien in Kagen [Vom Ursprung des Wertes] aus, daß Papiergeld nur ein 
einfach zu handhabendes Tauschmittel sei, an sich aber keinen Wert besit- 
ze. Werde es angehäuft, habe es soziale Ungleichheit zur Folge, und der 
beständige rasche Umlauf sei wünschenswert (Mercer 1999, Internet; Mo- 
rino 2000, Internet). 

Ausgelöst wurde die Begeisterung für Lokalwährungen im wesentli- 
chen durch zwei Ereignisse, nämlich das im September 1998 erschienene 
Buch Ekomane [Ecomoney] von Katö Toshiharu (Katö 1998a; siehe auch 
Katö 1998b) sowie den am 4./5. Mai 1999 vom Fernsehsender NHK aus- 
gestrahlten Dokumentarfilm „Endes letzte Worte" (Ende no yirigon) bzw. 
das kurze Zeit später veröffentlichte, inhaltlich erweiterte Buch zum Film 
(Kawamura und Group Gendai 2002; Kawamura 2003: 51). Eine Regie- 
rungsinitiative, die versuchte, durch regional einsetzbare „Konsum-Cou- 
pons" (chiiki shinkö ken) die lokale Wirtschaft anzukurbeln, tat ein übriges, 
die Idee japanweit bekannt zu machen (Shakai Undö 2000: 34). 

Katö Toshiharu, damaliger Abteilungsleiter des Industrie- und Han- 
delsministeriums MITI, argumentiert in seinem globalisierungskritischen 
Buch Ekomane [Ecomoney] (Katö 1998a), daß die global konvertierbaren 
Währungen zu sehr den weltweiten wirtschaftlichen Schwankungen un- 
terlägen. Solange die Wirtschaft weltweit im Aufschwung sei, stelle dies 
naturgemäß kein Problem dar, wohl aber in Zeiten von Wirtschaftskrisen 
und Rezession. Eine mögliche Lösung sieht Katö in der Einführung von 
„Ecomoney", das heißt von alternativen, nicht-globalen Währungen, die 
er als Komplementär- und nicht als Ersatzwährungen versteht. 
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„Ecomoney" nennt er diese Währungen, um den Umweltschutz als eines 
der Ziele neben der sozialen Wohlfahrt und der Stärkung der Gemein- 
schaft hervorzuheben (Katö 1998a: i). 

Als eine der wichtigen Aufgaben des „Ecomoney" bezeichnet Katö den 
Aufbau von Vertrauensverhältnissen in der Gesellschaft. Für diesen Ver- 
trauensaufbau sei ein konkreter Rahmen notwendig - Katö schlägt dafür 
geographisch definierte Währungsprojekte vor, weil sich an einem geo- 
graphisch begrenzten Ort leichter ein Gemeinschaftsgefühl aufbauen las- 
se (Katö 1998b: 42). 5 Dieses solle außerdem durch die Identifikation mit 
gemeinsamen Werten, wie z.B. ökologischem Bewußtsein, verstärkt wer- 
den. Schon bald nach der Publikation begannen sich verschiedene Stadt- 
verwaltungen für die praktische Einführung der in dem Buch beschriebe- 
nen alternativen Währungssysteme zu interessieren. Katö rät den 
Stadtverwaltungen bzw. Gemeinden, mit der Administration der Wäh- 
rung eine eigens dafür gegründete Non-Profit-Organisation (NPO) zu be- 
auftragen (Katö 1998b: 39-40). Anfangs ein enthusiastischer Befürworter 
des Einsatzes von „Ecomoney" in möglichst vielen Bereichen, beschränkt 
Katö seit 1999 in seinen Artikeln - aus Rücksichtnahme auf das Exklusiv- 
recht des Finanzministeriums auf Gelddruck - seine Empfehlungen für 
den Gebrauch von „Ecomoney" auf Dienstleistungen, von denen er sich in 
erster Linie eine Kostenreduzierung im öffentlichen Sektor erhofft (Hirota 
2000, Internet). 

Das Konzept einer Alternativwährung - und Katös Buch selbst - wur- 
den wenig später durch den Ende-Dokumentarfilm schlagartig bekannt. 
Erzählerischer Rahmen des Films ist ein Interview, das der Produzent Ka- 
wamura Atsunori 1994 mit Michael Ende geführt hat. Ende erzählt darin 
von seiner langjährigen Beschäftigung mit den sozialen und wirtschaftli- 
chen Problemen des globalen monetären Systems. Eingebettet in dieses In- 
terview sind kurze Berichte über alternative Währungssysteme: Gesells 
Theorien, Wörgl, Ithaca HOURS, der döMak-Tauschring (Dölauer Mitar- 
beiterkredite) in Halle (vgl. Dräger 1997) und die WIR-Bank in der 
Schweiz sowie Interviews mit Fachleuten. Auch der Film unterstreicht die 
positiven Aspekte für die lokalen Gemeinschaften durch den diesen Pro- 
jekten inhärenten Vertrauensaufbau. 



5 Sehr wenige Alternativwährungsprojekte in lapan sind anders als räumlich de- 
finiert, so z.B. eine Währung für Lesben (bian tsüka) (LOUD 2003, Internet) und 
bedingt auch das hier untersuchte Earthday Money. 
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3.2 Projekte in Japan 

Vereinzelte Gehversuche lokaler Währungsprojekte fanden zwar bereits 
1995 in Ehime statt („Wakuwaku" und „Dandan", beides zeitbasierte Sy- 
steme), aber nach Katös Buch und dem Ende-Film stieg die Anzahl der 
Projekte bis Mitte 2002 sprunghaft auf über 200 an (AERA 17/06/2002) 
und überstieg Ende 2003 japanweit 300 Projekte (vgl. Abb.l). 

Neugründung von chiiki tsüka -Projekten in Japan 
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Abb. 1: Entwicklung von chiiki tsufca-Projekten in Japan. 

Quelle: Kokopuro-netto 2004a und 2004b, Internet; eigene Darstellung. 

(Bei weiteren 60 Projekten ist das Gründungsdatum nicht bekannt.) 

Mit dem zahlenmäßigen Anstieg der Projekte ging ein verstärktes Medi- 
eninteresse einher. Die Zahl der Artikel über Community Currencies bzw. 
chiiki tsüka in japanischen Zeitschriften stieg von vereinzelten, oft von aus- 
ländischen Fachleuten verfaßten Beiträgen vor 2000 sprunghaft auf Dut- 
zende im Jahr 2000 und Hunderte in den Folgejahren an, in denen zuneh- 
mend auch über japanische Projekte berichtet wurde. Zahlreiche 
Zeitschriften gaben eigene Sonderausgaben oder Sonderbeilagen heraus, 
in denen sie u.a. auch praktische Anleitung zum Aufbau eines Tausch- 
rings oder eines alternativen Währungssystems gaben (Magazineplus 
07/11/2003; Nara 2003). 

Die neugegründeten Projekte orientieren sich weitgehend an den be- 
reits vorgestellten Varianten alternativer Währungssysteme: Ein Scheck- 
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buchsystem, in das Plus- und Minusbeträge von den Teilnehmern selbst 
eingetragen werden, existiert z.B. in Chiba (Peanuts) 6 und in Kuriyama 
(Kurin) auf Hokkaidö. Daneben gibt es chiiki tsüka-Systeme, in denen eine 
übergeordnete Stelle, meist eine eigens dafür gegründete NPO, gegen 
Spenden oder ehrenamtliche Tätigkeit Coupons ausgibt, wie z.B. in Ku- 
satsu (Ohmi) oder auch, allerdings seltener, Geldchips wie in Kuma auf 
Shikoku (Haganei). Das japanweit operierende WAT-System ist ein Wech- 
selsystem, in dem namentlich gekennzeichnete Wechsel von den Teilneh- 
mern/Teilnehmerinnen ausgestellt und in Umlauf gebracht werden. Man- 
che Projekte benutzen für die Transaktionen und deren Dokumentation 
eigens dafür geschriebene Computerprogramme (Hamy in Miyazu-shi 
und Kyoto) oder elektronische Chipkarten (LOVES in Yamato). Es gibt 
auch Mischsysteme, in denen z.B. von einem Kreditkonto in der Alterna- 
tivwährung Beträge auf Gutscheine übertragen werden können. Die Wäh- 
rungseinheiten sind in der Regel Zeiteinheiten oder Yen-Entsprechungen, 
seltener andere Einheiten, wie z.B. Kilowattstunden im WAT-System (vgl. 
Abb. 2). 
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Abb. 2: Anzahl der chiiki fsufca-Projekte in Japan nach Währungstyp. 

Quelle: Kokopuro-netto 2004a; eigene Darstellung. 

Die meisten der Projekte sind mit weniger als 100 Mitgliedern recht klein; 
nur fünf Projekte hatten 2002 mehr als 1000 Mitglieder. Die Anzahl der be- 



6 In Klammern steht jeweils der Name der Währung. 
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teiligten Geschäfte steigt mit der Teilnehmerzahl. An kleinen Projekten 
nehmen oft gar keine Läden teil (Izumi 2002a). 

Viele der Organisatoren/Organisatorinnen waren zuvor bereits in der 
machizukuri -Bewegung (Wohn- und Wohnumfeldverbesserung der klei- 
nen koordinierten Schritte von unten, engl. „Community building") 7 aktiv. 
So initiierte z.B. in Tamagawa ein Mitarbeiter des Tamagawa Machizukuri 
House den „Tama-den" (Itö 1998), und im Falle des Kurin-Systems in 
Hokkaidö ging die Initiative - zur Kosteneinsparung - von der Stadtver- 
waltung selbst aus (Asahi Shinbun 18/02/2000). Oft werden die Projekte 
mit sehr spezifischen Zielen begonnen, wie z.B. der Garu-Tauschring (Kö- 
kan Ringu Garu) auf Hokkaidö (im Februar 2002 von Osamu Ishizuka, ei- 
nem Ökobauern in der Nähe von Tomakomai gegründet), der die kurzfri- 
stige Rekrutierung von Arbeitskräften in der Landwirtschaft erleichtern 
soll (Kökan Püngu Garu 2003, Internet). 

Gerade in Japan wurden immer wieder der Aufbau einer lebens werte- 
ren Gesellschaft und die Wiederbelebung der lokalen Gemeinschaft als 
Ziele bei der Einführung einer alternativen Währung hervorgehoben. 
Chiiki tsüka werden als ethisch korrekt dargestellt und als warmes (atata- 
kai) oder schickes {sateki na) Geld bezeichnet (Voluntar 2003; Yamada 2002). 
Dies wird besonders durch die häufige personelle Uberschneidung alter- 
nativer Währungsprojekte mit der machizukiiri-Bewegung deutlich. 

Besonders aktiv in der Verbreitung der Theorie zu Alternativwährun- 
gen ist die bereits Anfang der 1990er Jahre in Tokyo gegründete Gesell- 
Forschungsgesellschaft unter der Leitung von Morino Eiichi (Onken 
1996). Zunächst kaum beachtet, erfuhr sie nach der Ausstrahlung des 
NHK-Dokumentarfilms regen Zulauf und hatte im Jahr 2000 fast 300 regi- 
strierte Mitglieder (Hirota 2000, Internet). 

4. Fallbeispiele 

Im folgenden werden drei ausgewählte alternative Währungsprojekte in 
und um Tokyo vorgestellt und auf ihre gruppenbildenden Effekte hin un- 
tersucht: Das Peanuts-Projekt in Chiba als einer der ersten privaten 
Tauschringe in Japan, das von der Stadtverwaltung initiierte LOVES-Pro- 
jekt in Yamato und das Earthday-Money-Projekt in Shibuya, das von einer 
Gruppe von Umweltaktivisten aus der Earthday-Bewegung organisiert 
wird. Die Projekte wurden so ausgewählt, daß sie sich im Hinblick auf 
Zielsetzung und Initiatoren (sowie die konkrete Gestaltung der Währung) 



Zur machizukuri-Bewegung siehe z.B. Vogt 2001 (besonders S. 72-79) und Hein 
2001. 
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voneinander abheben, zugleich aber alle im Einzugsbereich von Tokyo an- 
gesiedelt sind, d.h. vergleichbare demographische Ausgangsbedingun- 
gen aufweisen. Zu- und Wegzüge sind zahlreich, viele Arbeitnehmer/ Ar- 
beitnehmerinnen pendeln täglich weite Strecken, erledigen ihre Einkäufe 
unterwegs und verbringen auch einen Großteil ihrer Freizeit außerhalb 
des Wohnortes. Gelegenheiten für eine lokale Gemeinschaftszugehörig- 
keit ergeben sich dadurch kaum, was von vielen als Mangel empfunden 
wird. 8 Eine Gemeinschaft von Alteingesessenen existiert nicht mehr, je- 
denfalls nicht als Mehrheit gegenüber den Zugezogenen (vgl. Elias und 
Scotson 1993). 

Neben der Beschreibung der Projekte steht vor allem die Frage im Mit- 
telpunkt, ob die untersuchten alternativen Währungen und Tauschringe 
tatsächlich den von ihnen angestrebten gruppenbildenden Effekt erzielen, 
und wenn ja, welcher Art (Legitimierungs-, Widerstands- oder Projekt- 
identität) die neu entstandene Gruppenidentität ist. Lassen sich bestimm- 
te Faktoren isolieren, die sich auf das Entstehen einer Gruppenidentität 
positiv auswirken? 

4.1 Entstehung und Motivation 

4.1.1 Peanuts in Chiba 

Die Präfektur Chiba, eine Satellitenregion vor Tokyo, hat fast 6 Millionen 
Einwohner, von denen knapp eine Million in der Stadt Chiba selbst wohnt. 
Seit 1999 gibt es in Nishi-Chiba ein Scheckbuchsystem, dessen Rechnungs- 
einheit, der „Peanut", einem Yen entspricht. Der Anstoß zur Gründung 
ging von Murayama Kazuhiko aus, der sich bereits privat intensiv mit al- 
ternativen Währungssystemen und Tauschringen in den USA und Europa 
auseinandergesetzt hatte. Als Mitglied einer privaten Gruppe für Stadt- 
planung und machizukuri schlug er dort vor, mit Hilfe einer neu zu grün- 
denden NPO 9 ein eigenes alternatives Währungsprojekt zu schaffen (Mu- 
rayama 2003). Den Organisatoren /Organisatorinnen ging es in erster 
Linie darum, einen Stadtteil zu schaffen, „in dem es sich gut wohnen läßt 
(sumiyoi machi)" (Sakuma 08.12.2003, Interview). Die Menschen sollten die 
Möglichkeit haben, mehr persönliche Beziehungen in ihrem alltäglichen 



Allerdings stellt Tamura (2003: 24) richtig fest, daß umgekehrt die Landflucht 
in der gesamten Nachkriegszeit nicht zuletzt durch das Ausbrechen aus als zu 
starr empfundenen Gemeinschaftsregeln erklärt werden kann und daß die Ge- 
meinschaftszugehörigkeit kein ausschließlich positiver Wert sein muß. 
9 Ein neues Gesetz hatte gerade die Gründung von Non-Profit-Organisationen 
(NPO) in Japan ermöglicht. 
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Umfeld zu knüpfen und sich somit auch mehr mit der Region Chiba zu 
identifizieren. Daraus resultiere dann im Idealfall auch eine aktive Betei- 
ligung am machizukuri (ebd.). 

Am 14. Februar 1999 war der offizielle Start des Peanuts-Systems, zu- 
nächst ein reines Schecksystem, das auf die Mitglieder der neugegründe- 
ten NPO beschränkt war (Murayama 2003). Nach einigem internen Expe- 
rimentieren wurde auf Anregung des Vorsitzenden der Vereinigung der 
Kleinunternehmer und Kleinunternehmerinnen in Chiba der Kontakt mit 
der Yurinoki-Ladenstraßen-Vereinigung (Yurinoki Shötenkai) in Nishi- 
Chiba geknüpft: Dort sollten die Peanuts für Rabatte benutzt werden kön- 
nen (Murayama 2003: 122). Die Ladenbesitzer/ Ladenbesitzerinnen er- 
hofften sich von dem System neue Kunden und höhere Umsätze. 

4.1.2 LOVES in Yamato 

Die Kleinstadt Yamato in der Präfektur Kanagawa ist eine typische Satel- 
litenstadt, von der aus Tokyo mit dem Zug in einer Stunde, Yokohama in 
20 Minuten erreicht wird. Die Einwohnerzahl beläuft sich auf etwa 
219.000, verteilt auf 90.000 Haushalte (Stand 01/12/2003, vgl. Yamato City 
2003, Internet). Ein Großteil der Arbeitnehmer/ Arbeitnehmerinnen pen- 
delt täglich nach Tokyo oder Yokohama. Die landwirtschaftlichen Betrie- 
be, deren Anteil gegenwärtig noch relativ hoch ist, kämpfen aus Nach- 
wuchsmangel um das wirtschaftliche Uberleben. In den Außenbezirken 
wurden große Einkaufszentren gebaut, womit sich die Konkurrenz für die 
kleinen Läden und Ladenstraßen verschärft hat. Die Zuzugsrate und auch 
der Ausländeranteil in der Bevölkerung sind wegen eines vergleichsweise 
geringen Mietniveaus hoch (Kobayashi 2004a, Internet), und die Stadt Ya- 
mato bietet eine, wenn auch sehr reduzierte, englische und spanische Ho- 
mepagefassung an (Yamato City 2003, Internet). 

Yamato gehörte zu den ersten Städten in Japan, welche die von der Re- 
gierung und dem japanischen Industrie- und Handelsministerium (MITI/ 
METI) propagierten e-Government-Projekte ernsthaft umsetzten (Jain 
2002: 252). So gab es bereits Ende der 1990er Jahre ein städtisches „Schwar- 
zes Brett"-System im Internet (BBS), auf dem die Bürger städtische Anlie- 
gen mitdiskutieren konnten. 2001 wurden - nicht zuletzt aufgrund dieser 
Diskussionen - eine elektronische Chipkarte für verschiedene administra- 
tive Aufgaben, wie Wohnsitzänderung oder Krankenversicherung, und 
gleichzeitig die auf dieser Chipkarte verwaltete neue Währung „LOVES" 
(LOcal Value Exchange System) eingeführt. Ein LOVE entspricht einem 
Yen. Das LOVES-Projekt war damit das erste lokale Währungsexperiment 
in Japan, das nicht von einer privaten Vereinigung oder Nichtregierungs- 
organisation, sondern von der Stadtverwaltung ausging (Izumi 2002b: 52). 
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Die Idee, eine chiiki tsüka über eine Chipkarte zu verwalten, geht auf die 
Anregung Kobayashi Takashis zurück, der mit Katö Toshiharu (dem Ver- 
fasser von Ekomane) in Kontakt stand. Der konkrete Vorschlag, eine NPO 
zur Koordination der Lokalwährung zu gründen, kam allerdings von en- 
gagierten Bürgern /Bürgerinnen aus der machiznkiiri-Bewegung. Die Stadt 
delegierte dann die praktische Ausgabe und Verwaltung der neuen Wäh- 
rung LOVES an diese neu gegründete NPO, das Yamato Loves Support 
Center (Watanabe 25/11/2003, Interview). 

Neben den praktischen Motivationen der Stadt - hauptsächlich Verwal- 
tungseffizienz und Wirtschaftsförderung 10 - steht auch in Yamato das 
recht allgemeine Ziel, eine „lebenswerte Gesellschaft" zu schaffen, im 
Vordergrund. Das Zerbrechen lokaler Traditionen und des lokalen Zu- 
sammenhaltes sowie die wirtschaftliche Bedrängnis innerstädtischer 
Kleinunternehmen werden von den LOVES-Organisatoren mit dem Kon- 
kurrenzdruck durch große Einkaufszentren und globalisierungsbeding- 
ten Migrationsströmen in Verbindung gebracht (Akiyama 25/11/2003, 
Interview). Konkret wurden vom Yamato Loves Support Center die drei 
folgenden Ziele formuliert: Wiederbelebung der städtischen Gemein- 
schaft (Kobayashi 2002: 72), Ankurbelung der lokalen Wirtschaft durch 
Unterstützung kleiner Läden und Ladenstraßen und Schaffung eines öko- 
logischen Bewußtseins durch die Bereitstellung von Recyclingmöglichkei- 
ten (Akiyama 25/11/2003, Interview). 

4.2.3 Earthday Money - nicht nur in Shibuya 

Anders als LOVES und Peanuts ist das Earthday Money nicht geogra- 
phisch beschränkt, wenngleich sich das Organisationsbüro und die Mehr- 
zahl der teilnehmenden Läden in Shibuya befinden. 

Das Projekt entstand aus einer spontanen Idee der Organisatoren her- 
aus. „LETS"-Erfinder Michael Linton hielt in Tökyö auf Einladung der Ha- 
kuhödö-Agentur einen Vortrag über Community Currencies und schrieb 
dazu auch eine Artikelserie für die hauseigene Zeitschrift Kökoku (Linton 
und Yacub 2001). In seinem Vortrag ging Linton vor allem auf die prakti- 
schen Probleme von Alternativwährungen ein und betonte immer wieder, 
wie wichtig das Ausprobieren und Experimentieren bei der Einführung 
seien. Von Lintons Begeisterung angesteckt, beschloß eine Gruppe enga- 



Längerfristig sollen z.B. Steuern und Gebühren über dieses System bezahlt 
werden können. Außerdem wird sicherlich das Potential von chiiki tsüka für die 
Koordination von freiwilligen oder gering bezahlten Pflegedienstleistungen 
gesehen, das im Zusammenhang mit der Einführung neuer Regelungen zur 
Altenpflege Ende der 1990er Jahre diskutiert und z.B. auch von Katö (Katö 
1998b: 39-40; vgl. Shakai Undö 2000) betont wurde. 
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gierter Zuhörer um den Herausgeber von Kökoku, Ikeda Masaaki, etwas 
Ähnliches in Japan auszuprobieren. Sie entschieden sich für Lintons neues 
System des „Community Way", da der Fokus dabei weniger auf dem per- 
sönlichen Austausch zwischen einzelnen Teilnehmern /Teilnehmerinnen 
als vielmehr auf der Einbindung von Gruppen in das Projekt und der Ein- 
zelnen in die Gruppe liegt, was ihnen für Japan geeigneter schien (Saga 
14/11/2003, Interview). 

Nach relativ kurzer Planung wurde das Earthday Money mit der Wäh- 
rungseinheit „r" (ein r entspricht einem Yen) erstmals im Oktober 2001 
und mit letztem Gültigkeitstag auf dem Earthday 2002 ausgegeben. Earth- 
day ist eine jährlich im April stattfindende Veranstaltung, auf der 
verschiedenste NGOs, NPOs, Freiwilligenorganisationen und Bürgerbe- 
wegungen, umrahmt von einem internationalen kulturellen und kulinari- 
schen Beiprogramm, sich und ihre Projekte vorstellen. Das Earthday 
Money konnte dort selbstverständlich auch eingesetzt werden (Asahi 
Shinbun 27/10/2001: 14). Seit 2002 ist die Trägerorganisation Earthday 
Money Association (EDMA) eine eingetragene NPO (Earthday Money: 
Homepage, Internet). 

4.2 Scheckbuch oder Geldchips? Funktionsweise der Systeme 

4.2.1 Peanuts 

Im Falle der Peanuts in Chiba wurde das ursprüngliche Schecksystem be- 
reits ein halbes Jahr nach der Einführung, noch vor der Beteiligung der La- 
denstraße, in ein Bankbuchsystem umgewandelt, weil die Teilneh- 
mer/Teilnehmerinnen mit Schecks wenig vertraut waren und deshalb 
dem System skeptisch gegenüberstanden (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Inter- 
view). Das Bankbuch, eine Karteikarte, auf der Plus- und Minusbeträge 
handschriftlich vermerkt werden, kann für Rabatte in den Läden der Yu- 
rinoki-Ladenstraße und für Transaktionen der Mitglieder untereinander 
eingesetzt werden. Die NPO gibt halbjährlich eine aktualisierte Mitglie- 
derliste heraus, und je nach Wunsch wird dort für eine eventuelle Kon- 
taktaufnahme entweder eine direkte Adresse oder Telefonnummer 
genannt oder das Peanuts-Organisationsbüro als Kontaktadresse angege- 
ben. Einmal jährlich sollen die Mitglieder ihr Bankbuch an das Organisa- 
tionsbüro senden (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview). 

Das System bietet die Voraussetzung für eine breite Mitgliedschaft und 
Akzeptanz: Weder Geschäfte noch Einzelmitglieder müssen offiziell der 
NPO beitreten. Bei der Registrierung in das Projekt muß lediglich ein Fra- 
gebogen ausgefüllt werden, auf dem die Personalien, eine Kontaktadresse 
sowie Dinge bzw. Dienstleistungen, die angeboten und/oder gesucht 
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werden, zu vermerken sind. Das Angebot der privaten Dienstleistungen 
ist breitgefächert: Eine ältere Dame berät bei der Gartenbepflanzung, ein 
Franzose erteilt Französischunterricht, und Hilfe bei der Homepageerstel- 
lung wird sogar mehrfach angeboten (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview). 

Für Läden ist Bedingung, daß sie in Chiba angesiedelt sind, bei Einzel- 
mitgliedern ist der Wohnort gleichgültig - ein registriertes Mitglied wohnt 
z.B. in Töhoku. Theoretisch gibt es keine Altersbeschränkung, allerdings 
sind momentan die jüngsten Mitglieder Studierende; auch Ausländer und 
Ausländerinnen beteiligen sich, bisher aber z.B. keine Obdachlosen. Die 
Mitglieder kommen aus unterschiedlichen Berufsgruppen. Es nehmen 
keine Organisationen teil, und eine Integration z.B. von Bürgerbewegun- 
gen oder NGOs in das Netzwerk wurde nicht propagiert (Sakuma 
08/12/2003, Interview). Obwohl die Teilnahme theoretisch einem großen 
Personenkreis offensteht, gibt es keine Versuche, neue Zielgruppen außer- 
halb der bereits bestehenden Kerngruppe in das Projekt einzubinden. 

Nach anfänglichem Zögern sind mittlerweile 25 Restaurants und Läden 
registriert, die Mitgliedern gegen Peanuts einen Rabatt auf den Yen-Preis 
gewähren. Dazu gehören ein Bekleidungsgeschäft, ein Teefachgeschäft 
und sogar ein Zahnarzt. Die Höhe des Rabatts und die Entscheidung, auf 
welche Artikel Rabatt gewährt wird, liegt bei den Geschäftsinhabern 
selbst. Die Ladenbesitzer und Ladenbesitzerinnen könnten die eingenom- 
menen Peanuts privat oder in begrenztem Umfang auch geschäftlich, 
etwa für den Druck von Werbezetteln oder beim matsuri der Ladenstraße, 
weiterverwenden. Da zum Konzept der chiiki tsüka meist auch Umwelt- 
schutz und ökologisches Bewußtsein gehören, sind im Peanuts-Projekt, 
wie bei vielen ähnlichen Projekten auch, zwei Biobauern beteiligt. Diese 
verkaufen ihr ökologisches Gemüse in Chiba gegen eine Teilzahlung in 
Peanuts und entlohnen auch Freiwillige bei der Erntearbeit zum Teil in 
Peanuts (Murayama 2003). 

Bisher finanziert sich das Organisationsbüro teils durch private Förde- 
rung in Yen und Freiwilligenarbeit, teils durch Yen-Einnahmen aus spe- 
ziellen Besichtigungstouren für Alternativwährungstouristen und aus 
Veranstaltungen, wie z.B. der Organisation eines viertägigen japanwei- 
ten Workshops zu Alternativwährungen im Sommer 2003 (Sakuma 
08/12/2003, Interview). 

4.2.2 LOVES 

Wie in Chiba handelt es sich bei den LOVES in Yamato ursprünglich um 
ein Kreditsystem, aber anders als in Chiba erfolgt die Dokumentation der 
Transaktionen elektronisch per Chipkarte und im Internet bzw. städti- 
schem Intranet. Die Stadtverwaltung hat hierfür im gesamten Stadtgebiet 
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an 200 Orten 1100 Lesegeräte installiert, die automatisch auf eine behin- 
dertengerechte Oberfläche (barrier-free) umschalten, falls das auf der Karte 
entsprechend registriert ist. Wer trotzdem an der Technik scheitert, kann 
die Chipkarten-Transaktionen auch am Schalter vornehmen lassen (Koba- 
yashi 2004b, Internet). 11 Die LOVES vom Chipkarten-Konto können alle 
Teilnehmer /Teilnehmerinnen auch auf Coupons übertragen und so wei- 
terverwenden (Watanabe 25/11/2003, Interview). 

Das Menü „LOVES" auf der Website für die Chipkarte umfaßt acht Un- 
termenüs. Da die Stadtverwaltung ein gleichberechtigter Teilnehmer ist, 
sind auch Transaktionen zwischen Einzelteilnehmern/ Einzelteilnehme- 
rinnen und der Stadtverwaltung, wie z.B. die Anmietung von Bildungs- 
und Sporteinrichtungen oder Räumen in Bürgerzentren, möglich. Mehre- 
re Untermenüs vermitteln den Dienstleistungs- oder Warentausch der 
Mitglieder untereinander. In beteiligten Läden können die Teilnehmenden 
einzelne Artikel zum Teil in LOVES bezahlen. Auch in Yamato ist es den 
Ladenbesitzern/Ladenbesitzerinnen überlassen, auf welche Waren und in 
welchem Umfang sie LOVES als Zahlungsmittel akzeptieren. Theoretisch 
erlaubt das System zwar Transaktionen, die zu 100% in LOVES stattfin- 
den, und selbst steuertechnisch wird dies unproblematisch, wenn - wie 
geplant - eine Konvertierbarkeit zum Yen eingeführt wird (Watanabe 
25/11 /2003, Interview), in der Praxis gibt es aber bisher weder Dienstlei- 
stungen noch Waren, die ausschließlich in LOVES bezahlt werden kön- 
nen. Der größere Teil des Preises, meist 80-90%, wird stets in Yen bezahlt, 
z.T. gaben Läden oder Privatpersonen zu einem Einkauf oder einem wo- 
möglich verschenkten Secondhand-Artikel sogar noch LOVES als Anreiz 
oder Dankeschön dazu. 

Es ist auch möglich, innerhalb des Gesamtnetzes der LOVES Sub-Grup- 
pen zu bilden, die sowohl das Chipkarten-System als auch die LOVES als 
Zahlungsmittel benutzen, beispielsweise den Biogemüse-Club Yasai Rabu 
(Gemüse LOVE), an dem sich 4 Biobauernhöfe, zwei Läden und einige 
Dutzend Konsumenten beteiligen (Asahi Shinbun 03/07/2003: 23). 

Bis 2003 bekamen alle Bürger, denen eine Chipkarte ausgestellt worden 
war, zu Jahresanfang 10.000 LOVES gutgeschrieben, über die sie frei ver- 
fügen konnten. Auch Minusbeträge waren möglich, und zum 1. Januar je- 
den Jahres wurden die Konten, unabhängig vom Kontostand, wieder auf 
10.000 LOVES zurückgestellt (Akiyama 25/11/2003, Interview). Das dar- 
aus resultierende systembedingte Uberangebot an LOVES mag dazu ge- 
führt haben, daß die Bürgerinnen und Bürger LOVES zwar in begrenztem 



Die Chipkarten werden außer für die LOVES auch für Krankenversicherungs- 
transaktionen benutzt, und ältere Menschen machen einen Großteil der häufi- 
gen Benutzer/Benutzerinnen aus. 
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Umfang spielerisch und freiwillig genutzt haben, aber wenig Vertrauen in 
die LOVES als ernstzunehmende Komplementärwährung entwickeln 
konnten (Watanabe 25/11/2003, Interview). 

Zum 1. Januar 2004 wurde das System dahingehend geändert, daß alle 
Teilnehmenden mit einem Null-Kontostand beginnen. Minusbeträge, also 
Kredite, sind nicht mehr möglich. LOVES müssen zuerst durch Teilnahme 
an Volunteer-Projekten, wie einer Bahnhofssäuberungsaktion ab Dezem- 
ber 2003 (Yamato Loves Support Center: Homepage 11/12/2003, Internet) 
oder als Zugabe bei - in Yen bezahlten - Fahrten mit dem „Community- 
Bus"„verdient" werden, um später ausgegeben werden zu können (Wa- 
tanabe 25/11/2003, Interview). Nicht vorgesehen ist derzeit die Möglich- 
keit, LOVES mit Yen zu kaufen. 

Im neuen Dreijahresplan des Yamato Loves Support Center (08/10/ 
2003) wird aber z.B. die Konvertierbarkeit in Yen bis 2006 angestrebt. 
Dann soll auch ein Teil der Steuern in LOVES bezahlt werden können (Wa- 
tanabe 25/11 /2003, Interview). Wie in Chiba sehen auch die Koordinato- 
ren/Koordinatorinnen von Yamato das Modell der Schweizer WIR-Bank 
im Hinblick auf Umsatz und Akzeptanz als ein Ideal an. 

4.2.3 Earthday Money 

Das „Earthday Money"-Projekt ist, auch nach eigenem Selbstverständnis, 
eher ein Fundraising-System als ein alternatives Währungssystem. Die 
Teilnehmer /Teilnehmerinnen geben eine Spende in Yen und erhalten da- 
für „r"-Coupons, die sie in den am Projekt beteiligten Läden und Restau- 
rants als Rabattmarken einsetzen können. Daneben gibt es auch die Mög- 
lichkeit, „r" als Aufwandsentschädigung für Volunteer-Tätigkeiten in den 
angeschlossenen Community -Projekten zu „verdienen". Die Spende wird 
also von den Läden subventioniert; sie wird von diesen aber auch als sol- 
che aufgefaßt und nicht etwa als Erwerb einer anderen Währung. Die La- 
denbesitzer und Besitzerinnen ihrerseits können die erhaltenen „r" nur 
privat weiterbenutzen oder nach Absprache ihren Angestellten einen Teil 
des Lohnes (meist ca. 5%) in „r" ausbezahlen. Viele lassen die „r" einfach 
mit dem nächsten Earthday verfallen (Earthday Money: Homepage, Inter- 
net; Saga 14/11/2003, Interview). Die Läden und Restaurants sind oft et- 
was abseits gelegen und hoffen, auf diese Weise Kunden zu gewinnen. 

Die Earthday Money Association vergibt Fördermittel sowohl in Yen als 
auch in „r". Die Spender/Spenderinnen wählen aus einer Liste förde- 
rungswürdiger Projekte eines aus, das sie mit ihrer Spende unterstützen 
wollen; die Earthday Money Association leitet die gespendeten Yen dann 
direkt an das jeweilige Projekt weiter. Benötigen die Projekte außerdem 
„r" für Volunteer- Aktivitäten, so können sie diese unentgeltlich beantra- 
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gen, müssen aber eine geringe prozentuale Bearbeitungsgebühr in Yen 
entrichten, um Mißbrauch zu vermeiden (Saga 23/11/2003, Interview). 

Anfangs gab es keine festgelegten Kriterien für die Aufnahme der Grup- 
pen in das „Earthday Money"-Projekt. Solange sich die Zielsetzung und die 
dafür benötigten finanziellen Mittel in einem Rahmen bewegten, der den 
Koordinatoren angemessen erschien, wurden die Projekte angenommen. 
Allerdings wurden einige der zunächst akzeptierten Gruppen aus der Ver- 
sion 2 (gültig bis zum Earthday 2003) wieder ausgeschlossen, als sich her- 
ausstellte, daß sie, laut EDMA-Vorstand Saga Ikuma, „kein Community -Be- 
wußtsein" hatten. Mittlerweile sind an den Erhalt von Spendengeldern 
strengere Bedingungen geknüpft. Die Gruppen müssen jetzt ein standardi- 
siertes Antragsformular ausfüllen, in dem sie Projekt und Ziele der Gruppe 
ausführen, und mindestens alle sechs Monate einen schriftlichen Rechen- 
schaftsbericht einreichen (Saga 23/11/2003, Interview). 

Positiv für die Spendenden ist, daß sie wissen, wofür ihre Spende be- 
nutzt wird. Per E-Mail erhalten sie regelmäßig einen Newsletter mit wei- 
teren Informationen über die Projekte. Die Voraussetzungen für eine Iden- 
tifikation mit diesem Projekt und die Ausbildung einer Gruppenidentität 
sind damit geschaffen. Bei Interesse besteht auch die Möglichkeit, die ent- 
sprechenden Gruppen zu kontaktieren (Informationen sind sowohl über 
das EDMA-Büro als auch über den Newsletter erhältlich) und sich dort ak- 
tiv zu engagieren. 

4.3 Akzeptanz der chiiki tsüka 
4.3.1 Peanuts 

Gemessen an der Teilnehmerzahl gehört das Peanuts-Projekt in Chiba mit 
etwa 25 im Projekt registrierten Läden und 550 Einzelmitgliedern zu den 
größten in Japan. Da bisher keine Auswertung der Bankbücher stattgefun- 
den hat (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview), lassen sich keine verläßlichen 
quantitativen Aussagen über Art und Umfang der Peanuts-Transaktionen 
machen. In der Praxis scheint der Umsatz an Peanuts aber gering zu sein 
- viele Karteikarten werden zum Stichtag ohne jede Eintragung einge- 
sandt (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview). 

Die meisten beteiligten Läden haben zwar gut sichtbar ein einheitliches 
Schild mit dem Peanuts-Logo und Angaben zur Art des Rabatts im Schau- 
fenster angebracht, doch werden diese Rabattmöglichkeiten, außer in den 
Restaurants, wenig in Anspruch genommen. Zahlreiche Ladenbesit- 
zer/Ladenbesitzerinnen benutzen die eingenommenen Peanuts nach 
eigenen Angaben nicht weiter. Einige teilnehmende Läden bieten über- 
haupt keinen Rabatt an, sondern beteiligen sich nur an Stadt- 
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Verschönerungsprojekten, die im Rahmen des Peanuts-Projekts durchge- 
führt werden (Asahi Shinbun 26/04/2000: 35; Interviews in Chiba). 

Die private Nutzung wird dadurch erschwert, daß viele Mitglieder vor 
der direkten Kontaktaufnahme (also der Angabe ihrer Adresse oder Tele- 
fonnummer im Mitgliederverzeichnis) zurückschrecken und eine Ver- 
mittlung über das Büro bevorzugen. Das Organisationsbüro strebt zwar 
zukünftig eine verstärkte Förderung des direkten Austausches der Teil- 
nehmer/Teilnehmerinnen untereinander an, hat jedoch noch keine kon- 
kreten Pläne hierzu entwickelt (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview). 

4.3.2 LOVES 

Obwohl LOVES stadtweit eingesetzt werden können, konzentrieren sich 
die teilnehmenden Läden auf einige Straßenzüge nördlich des Rathauses. 
Die Bandbreite der Läden ist relativ groß: So beteiligen sich z.B. ein 24- 
Stunden-Laden (konbini), ein Bäcker, ein Süßigkeitenfachgeschäft, eine 
Computerschule, mehrere Restaurants, ein Fotogeschäft und ein Tennis- 
club (Yamato Loves Support Center: Homepage, Internet). 

Wegen des offiziellen Charakters und der Beteiligung der Stadtverwal- 
tung ist die potentielle Reichweite der LOVES erheblich; zudem erleich- 
tert die elektronische Abwicklung die Auswertung der Transaktionen und 
die Evaluation des Gesamtprojekts. Die Chipkarte kann von allen in Ya- 
mato gemeldeten Bürgern/Bürgerinnen gebührenfrei bei der Stadtver- 
waltung beantragt werden, grundsätzlich auch von Ausländern/ Auslän- 
derinnen, Kindern oder Obdachlosen. Allerdings haben bisher weder 
Ausländer/ Ausländerinnen noch Obdachlose eine Chipkarte beantragt 
(Watanabe 25/11/2003, Interview). Bis 2003 haben etwa 90.000 Bürger 
und Bürgerinnen, d.h. ungefähr 40% der Einwohner /Einwohnerinnen, 
eine Chipkarte beantragt, und selbst ohne Chipkarte ist es möglich, durch 
Volunteer- Arbeit oder als „Geschenk" LOVE-Coupons zu erhalten und zu 
benutzen (Akiyama 25/11/2003, Interview). Diese beeindruckenden Zah- 
len erklären sich aber aus der Multifunktionalität der Chipkarte, die auch 
für andere Verwaltungstransaktionen eingesetzt wird. Die Gesamtzahl 
der LOVES-Transaktionen bis 2003 betrug etwa 40.000, von denen viele 
keine „echten" Währungstransaktionen waren: Den größten Teil machten 
Anmietungen von städtischen Seminarräumen aus, die bisher noch als 
Null-Transaktion verrechnet werden (Watanabe 25/11/2003, Interview; 
unveröffentlichte Materialien des Yamato Loves Support Center). 

Von nur etwa 750 privaten Transaktionen in den Bereichen „Dienstlei- 
stungen" und „Waren" nutzten ebenfalls nur wenige die LOVES als echtes 
Zahlungsmittel. So bot 2003 jemand ein Hündchen für nur 1000 LOVES 
an, jemand anderes eine alte, aber noch funktionierende Hotplate „Sugar 
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Lady" ganz umsonst. Für das Abholen nicht mehr gebrauchter Kindersit- 
ze, Eimer und tragbarer WCs wurden z.T. noch 100 oder 1000 LOVES da- 
zugegeben. Ahnlich bei den „Dienstleistungen": Hoch war das Rating für 
den LOVES-Anteil bei einer Annonce für einen Englisch-Zirkel, während 
eine künftige Hula-Dance-Gruppe die Website nutzte, um ganz ohne 
LOVES-Angebot nach einer Lehrerin zu suchen (Yamato City Loves 
25/11/2003, Internet). 

4.3.3 Earthday Money 

Am „Earthday Money"-Projekt sind zur Zeit vier Community-Projekte 
und etwa zwei Dutzend Läden und Restaurants beteiligt. Anfangs befan- 
den sich alle Läden und Restaurants, in denen die „r"-Coupons einge- 
tauscht werden konnten, in Shibuya, mittlerweile wird mit einem Partner- 
Projekt in Setagaya und mit Läden bzw. Unternehmen in Shinjuku, 
Shibuya und Yamanashi zusammengearbeitet (Earthday Money: Home- 
page, Internet). Die Fluktuation der teilnehmenden Läden ist recht hoch, 
und die Bedeutung des Earthday Money für die Läden ist gering - teilwei- 
se wird das als Grund für den Austritt aus dem Projekt angegeben (Inter- 
views, teilnehmende Beobachtung: Tokyo). 

Die Community-Projekte sind zumeist in oder im Umkreis von Shibuya 
angesiedelt und thematisch breit gefächert. Derzeit (Stand 23/11/2003) 
stehen vier Projekte zur Auswahl: Die Müll-Sammel-Gruppe Scavenger 
(Super Clean And Very Ethical New Generation Earth Ranger), die ökolo- 
gisch ausgerichtete Earthdayfarm, das lokale Kunstprojekt Kawaasobi x 
Shibuyascape und die ökologische Weiterbildungsgruppe Peaceful Ener- 
gy. In der Vergangenheit wurden z.B. auch Projekte zur Obdachlosenhilfe 
und Katzenrettung unterstützt. 

Da die Organisatoren bisher wenig Werbung betrieben haben, bleibt der 
Bekanntheitsgrad des Projektes selbst in Shibuya relativ gering. Problema- 
tisch ist vor allem die mangelnde Aktualität der Informationen und die 
damit verbundene Schwierigkeit, die „r"-Coupons einzulösen. So existie- 
ren einige der auf der Homepage aufgeführten Läden nicht mehr oder 
nehmen nicht mehr an dem Projekt teil. Die Läden, die „r" akzeptieren, 
sind oft schwierig zu finden, manche haben kein Ladenschild, und es gibt 
auch keine einheitliche Kennzeichnung (wie z.B. bei den Chiba Peanuts). 
Daß das Einlösen der „r" für viele Spender /Spenderinnen ein zu großer 
Aufwand ist, zeigt sich darin, daß nur etwa 20 % der ausgegebenen „r" tat- 
sächlich benutzt werden und der Anteil derjenigen, die wiederholt spen- 
den, äußerst gering ist (Saga 14/11/2003, Interview). 
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4.4 Evaluierung: Identitätsbildung in der Gruppe 

Der gruppenbildende Effekt von chiiki tsüka hängt direkt mit dem Erfolg des 
Projektes zusammen, da das für die Akzeptanz der Alternativwährung (al- 
so auch für ihren Erfolg) notwendige Vertrauen eine gewisse Identifikation 
mit der Gruppe voraussetzt. Umgekehrt ist die funktionierende Währung 
dem Gruppenzusammenhalt förderlich. Ohne also eine einseitige Kausali- 
tät zwischen Gruppenidentität und Erfolg behaupten zu wollen, läßt sich 
beides - da voneinander abhängig - jeweils auch durch den anderen Faktor 
annähernd bemessen. Das hier gefragte Ausmaß der durch chiiki tsüka ent- 
standenen Gruppenidentität soll deshalb über den Umweg des (leichter be- 
stimmbaren) Ausmaßes des Erfolges evaluiert werden. Kriterium für den 
Erfolg ist die Vertrauenswürdigkeit des Systems selbst, die sich aus der Ak- 
zeptanz (Mitgliederzahl und Umfang der Teilnahme) sowie der Kreditwür- 
digkeit und Transparenz des Systems ableiten läßt. Daneben können weite- 
re identifikationsfördernde Faktoren, wie Symbolik der Währung und 
gemeinsame ideelle Werte, eine Gruppenidentität verstärken. 



4.4.2 Peanuts 

Trotz seiner Größe und Bekanntheit ist das Peanuts-Projekt als chiiki tsüka- 
Projekt nur begrenzt erfolgreich. Es verfügt weder über eine ausreichende 
Akzeptanz, noch weist es hinreichende Kreditwürdigkeit und Transpa- 
renz auf. 

Im Verhältnis zur Anzahl der Mitglieder nimmt sich der Peanuts-Um- 
satz eher gering aus. Daß es bisher noch fast keine Dienstleistungen oder 
Produkte gibt, die ausschließlich in Peanuts bezahlt werden können, ob- 
wohl das System dies grundsätzlich zuläßt, ist bei den teilnehmenden Lä- 
den verständlich, da diese sich durch die Teilnahme auch eine Umsatzan- 
kurbelung erhoffen und bereits entstandene Kosten in Yen aus ihren 
Einnahmen decken müssen (Interviews: Chiba). Bei privaten Dienstlei- 
stungen wie Ikebana-Unterricht läßt ein Peanuts-Anteil von oft nur 10- 
20% aber darauf schließen, daß die Peanuts allgemein in erster Linie als 
Werbemittel gesehen werden. 

Die geringe Akzeptanz der Peanuts als Zahlungsmittel ergibt sich sicher 
zum Teil aus der mangelnden Kreditwürdigkeit des Systems: Theoretisch 
sollten bei einem kreditbasierten Bankbuchsystem positive und negative 
Konten immer ausgeglichen sein, damit die Guthaben gedeckt sind. Dafür 
müßte der Kontostand ausscheidender Mitglieder stets null betragen. 
Dies ist in der Vergangenheit aber nicht konsequent durchgesetzt worden, 
und wahrscheinlich sind mehr negative als positive Kontostände zurück- 
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gelassen worden - genau läßt sich das aber wegen der fehlenden Gesamt- 
auswertung nicht sagen (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview). Die positiven 
Guthaben verlieren zwar (im Sinne des „rostenden Geldes" nach Gesell) 
pro Monat 1% an Wert; diese Wertverluste der Einzelmitglieder werden 
aber, als reguläre Transaktion, dem Organisationsbüro gutgeschrieben, 
das so mittlerweile ein momentan nicht benutztes Guthaben von 80.000 
Peanuts angesammelt hat (Murayama 2003: 221). 12 

Durch die fehlende Auswertung der Bankbücher ist die notwendige 
Transparenz nicht gewährleistet. Einzelne Mitglieder haben keinen Ein- 
blick in Umfang und Art der Nutzung des Systems als Ganzes und ent- 
sprechend keine Möglichkeit, ihr Transaktionsverhalten anzupassen. Für 
die einzelnen Beteiligten scheint vor allem der Spaß, etwas Neues auszu- 
probieren, das Spielerische an dem Experiment, reizvoll zu sein. Das Chi- 
ba Machizukuri Support Center, welches das Projekt betreut, führt keine 
weiterbildenden Veranstaltungen zum theoretischen Hintergrund alter- 
nativer Währungen durch, und die Organisatoren /Organisatorinnen 
fürchten auch eher, die Mitglieder damit zu überfordern (Sakuma 
08/12/2003, Interview). Dies ist um so erstaunlicher, als sie die Redukti- 
on der Konten auch als Vorstufe für ein späteres selbsttragendes System 
nach dem Vorbild der Schweizer WIR-Bank verstehen (Sakuma 
08/12/2003, Interview). Der Versuch, durch gemeinsame Wertvorstel- 
lungen das Vertrauen in die Währung und damit auch eine Projektiden- 
tität zu fördern (Sheehan 2003: 178), wird hier also offensichtlich nicht ge- 
macht. 

Trotz der geringen Vertrauensbasis der Peanuts trägt der Club-Charakter 
des Projekts immerhin zur Stärkung von Subgruppenidentitäten wie jener 
der Ladenbesitzer/ Ladenbesitzerinnen bei: Diese geben als Hauptmotivati- 
on meist nicht etwa die erhoffte Umsatzsteigerung an, sondern die Befürch- 
tung, sich durch eine Nichtteilnahme aus der Shötenkai-Gemeinschaft aus- 
zuschließen. Und tatsächlich bestätigen sie auch, daß sich die Beziehungen 
untereinander enorm verbessert haben (Interviews: Chiba). Früher hatten 
die Ladenbesitzer nach Angaben der Peanuts-Organisatoren kaum Kontakt 
zueinander und betrachteten sich eher als Konkurrenten, heute organisieren 
sie gemeinsam Workshops und planen Projekte, die die Ladenstraße ver- 
schönern und Kunden anziehen sollen, z.B. eine Weihnachtsbeleuchtung 
oder ein jährliches Sommerfest (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview). Obwohl 
diese Stärkung einer (Legitimierungs-) Identität 13 innerhalb der Gruppe der 



Dieses Guthaben könnte genutzt werden, um die Systemverluste auszuglei- 
chen. Obwohl das längerfristig wohl die beste /einzige Lösung wäre, wird dies 
bisher nicht praktiziert. 

Das Peanuts-Projekt erleichtert allerdings auch potentiellen Außenseitern/ Au- 
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Ladenbesitzer zwar durchaus ein Erfolg des Peanuts-Projektes ist, trägt es 
nicht unbedingt zur Herausbildung einer Gruppenidentität innerhalb des 
gesamten Peanuts-Projektes bei. Die Ladenbesitzer bleiben als Gruppe für 
sich, und ihre Ziele dekken sich nur bedingt mit denen des Projekts. 

Ein gewisses Potential für die Schaffung einer Projektidentität zeigt sich 
aber in den identifikationsfördernden Symbolen der Peanuts-Währung. 
Der Name „Peanuts" wurde bewußt gewählt, so Morino Eiichi, Vorsitzen- 
der der japanischen Gesell-Forschungsgemeinschaft, um die positive As- 
soziation der Stadt Chiba mit einer lokalen Spezialität zu fördern (Morino 
und Kudö 2000, Internet). Die Besitzerin eines Teegeschäfts in Chiba greift 
diesen Gedanken auf, wenn sie auf Erdnüsse aus der Region einen 
Peanuts-Rabatt anbietet. 

Da es sich um ein Bankbuchsystem ohne Papiergeld handelt, entfällt die 
Möglichkeit graphischer Identifikationsmöglichkeiten auf den Geldschei- 
nen. Dafür ist eine Besonderheit des Peanuts-Projektes die „Amigo-Ge- 
ste". Nach jeder abgeschlossenen Peanuts-Transaktion oder auch einfach, 
wenn sich Mitglieder auf der Straße treffen, schütteln sie sich herzlich die 
Hände und rufen laut „Amigo!". Diese Geste, die auf neue Mitglieder oft 
etwas befremdlich wirkt, verstärkt das Gefühl, Mitglied des Peanuts-Pro- 
jektes zu sein (Sakuma 08/12/2003, Interview; Interviews und teilneh- 
mende Beobachtung: Chiba). Auch hier haben sich die Organisatoren/ Or- 
ganisator innen bewußt für das spanische „Amigo!" und für den in Japan 
unüblichen Brauch des Händeschüttelns entschieden. Einerseits hofften 
sie, daß es vielen Leuten im allgemeinen leichter falle, diesen ungewohn- 
ten Gruß in einer anderen Sprache zu rufen, zum anderen solle der anfeu- 
ernde, lebendige Klang des Wortes „Amigo" das Projekt beflügeln (Saku- 
ma 08/12/2003, Interview). 

Eine lokale Gruppenidentität als Alternative zur Globalisierung wird 
durch das Peanuts-Währungsprojekt nicht erzeugt. Die Gründe hierfür 
sind vielfältig: zu wenig Information über Sinn, Ziele und Theorie des Pro- 
jektes, zu wenig Betonung gemeinsamer Werte, zu wenig Transparenz 
hinsichtlich der Transaktionen sowie organisatorische Mängel. Die Wäh- 
rung selbst wird kaum als identitätsstiftend wahrgenommen, nicht zu- 
letzt, weil die Peanuts fast ausschließlich als Preisnachlaß auf Yen-Preise 
eingesetzt werden und damit das Gefühl einer alternativen Währung gar 
nicht aufkommen kann. Ein Gefühl der Gruppenzugehörigkeit und Iden- 
tifikation ergibt sich bedingt durch die Amigo-Geste und den Namen der 
Währung sowie in der Teilgruppe der Ladenbesitzer /Ladenbesitzerinnen 
durch die gemeinsamen Projekte. 



ßenseiterinnen, wie einem chinesischen Restaurantbesitzer, die Integration in 
diese Etablierten-Gruppe. 
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4.4.2 LOVES 

In Yamato ist die Kluft zwischen der Anzahl der registrierten Benutzer 
und Benutzerinnen und der Anzahl der tatsächlichen Transaktionen noch 
größer als in Chiba. Viele benutzen das LOVE-System nur als einen vor- 
geschriebenen Rahmen für Verwaltungsvorgänge. Da bis 2003 praktisch 
unbegrenzte Mengen an LOVES zur Verfügung standen, konnte ein Ver- 
trauen in diese inflationäre Währung naturgemäß noch nicht entstehen, 
und die Akzeptanz ist entsprechend gering. 

Durch das jährliche Verfallsdatum war das Gesamtsystem bisher zwar 
stets ausgeglichen, zugleich wurde die Kreditwürdigkeit der Währung 
aber dadurch erheblich eingeschränkt, daß die erworbenen LOVES jeweils 
nur bis zum Stichtag Gültigkeit hatten. Die Anpassungen zum 1. Januar 
2004 haben die Kreditwürdigkeit deutlich verbessert. 

Die digitale Erfassung macht die Transaktionen zwar nachvollziehbar, 
doch für einzelne Beteiligte bleibt die Transparenz wegen der relativen 
Kompliziertheit des LOVE-Systems und besonders der Systemoberfläche 
noch gering. Nach Aussage der Organisatoren ist es schwierig, den Teil- 
nehmern/Teilnehmerinnen Theorie und Nutzen alternativer Währungen 
zu vermitteln. Einführungen werden zwar durchaus angeboten, aber nur 
von wenigen wahrgenommen - auf gemeinsamen Werten kann eine 
Gruppenidentität unter diesen Umständen also nicht aufbauen, und eben- 
sowenig auf der Symbolik der Währung: Konkret besteht der Erfolg des 
Projektes bisher wohl hauptsächlich in der Automatisierung von Verwal- 
tungstransaktionen. 

Die meist virtuelle Abrechnung über Datennetze hat zur Folge, daß die 
Währung visuell kaum greifbar ist, und auch das schlichte (und fälschungs- 
anfällige) Design der zugehörigen Coupons (Abb. 3) erleichtert die Identi- 
fikation nicht. Die Wahl des Namens LOVES kann das nicht ausgleichen. 

Trotz der zahlreichen Probleme ist das Potential des Projektes grund- 
sätzlich als sehr hoch einzuschätzen. Große Pluspunkte sind, daß über die 
städtische Chipkarte praktisch alle Bürger erreicht werden können und 
daß das Projekt von der Stadt befürwortet und gefördert wird. Dies trägt 
wesentlich zu seiner Akzeptanz in der Bevölkerung bei. Obwohl für die 
Stadt die öffentlichen Kosteneinsparungen im Vordergrund stehen, stellt 
die Beauftragung der unabhängigen NPO mit der Koordination doch si- 
cher, daß dies die ideellen Ziele nicht vollkommen überlagert. Durch das 
computergesteuerte System ist eine detaillierte Auswertung der Transak- 
tionen möglich. So läßt sich Transparenz gewährleisten, und zahlreiche 
Probleme sind vom Yamato Loves Support Center bereits erkannt und 
neue entsprechende Konzepte erarbeitet worden. Sowohl im Hinblick auf 
Gruppenidentität und Vertrauen als auch auf die Akzeptanz und den Er- 
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Abb. 3: Design der Yamato LOVE-Coupons (Vorderseite). Originalgröße 9 x 5,2 
cm. Die Coupons sind doppelseitig auf einfarbiges Papier kopiert und 
auf der Rückseite mit einem Gültigkeitsdatum und dem Stempel des 
ausstellenden Mitglieds versehen. 

folg der Währung fehlen hauptsächlich eine gute Vermarktung und vor al- 
lem Vermittlung des Konzepts. 

4.4.3 Earthday Money 

Da es sich beim Earthday Money um keine Währung im engeren Sinne 
handelt, muß der Erfolg des Projekts in etwas anderen Kategorien gemes- 
sen werden. So ist die Kreditsicherheit des Systems kein relevantes Krite- 
rium für den Erfolg, noch ist sie Grund für die recht geringe Verbreitung. 
Dagegen ist jede Spende ein eindeutiger Erfolg, im Gegensatz zur mögli- 
chen Umsatzförderung durch Rabatte. Insofern verweist selbst ein gerin- 
ger Umsatz bereits auf den Erfolg des Projektes. Die relativ große Trans- 
parenz des Systems (mit späteren Informationen über den Verlauf des 
geförderten Projektes) kann zur weiteren Verbreitung beitragen. 

Bei dem sehr kleinen Anteil der Personen, die sich regelmäßig aktiv be- 
teiligen, kann davon ausgegangen werden, daß sich durchaus eine Grup- 
penidentität auf der Basis gemeinsamer Werte entwickelt hat. Spenden 
werden oft nur einmalig von Passanten gegeben, aber bei den Volunteer- 
Aktionen ist der Anteil regelmäßiger Teilnehmer/ -innen höher, und die 
Anwerbung erfolgt oft im Bekanntenkreis besonders engagierter Mitglie- 
der. Die teilnehmenden Restaurants und Kneipen haben meist ein alterna- 
tives oder ökologisches Image. Die so entstandene Gruppenidentität bil- 
det also eine Fortsetzung der Identifikation mit den Umweltthemen des 
Earthday, nach dem die Währung benannt ist. 
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Die Symbolik des Earthday Money selbst trägt kaum zur Identitätsbil- 
dung bei: Sogar der Name Earthday Money kann nur für Eingeweihte 
identifikationsfördernd wirken, und die Bedeutung der Währungseinheit 
„r" erschließt sich Außenstehenden gar nicht. Nach Auskunft der Initia- 
toren steht das „r" für Begriffe wie „river" und „recycling", aber auch für 
einen Teil des Yen-Zeichens; die kleinformatigen Scheine (Abb. 4) sollen 
sich von „normalem" Geld abheben, beschwören in ihrem Design aber 
keine verbindenden Werte (Earthday Money 2004, Internet; Saga 
14.11.2003, Interview). 




Abb. 4: Earthday Money „r". Originalgröße 6,5 x 3 cm. 

Die Ziele des „Community Way", nämlich ein Gemeinschaftsgefühl und 
lokales Netzwerk zwischen Individuen, NGOs/NPOs und Läden zu 
schaffen, erreicht das „Earthday Money"-Projekt bisher nur bedingt. Die 
Organisatoren/Organisatorinnen bemühen sich aber, die praktischen Pro- 
bleme, die in der Vergangenheit aufgetreten sind, zu lösen. Eine Stärke des 
Projekts ist das relativ große Potential für die Bildung eines nicht nur re- 
gional gebundenen Gruppenbewußtseins der Beteiligten, wobei die Iden- 
tifikation dann über die geförderten Projekte, in diesem Fall also haupt- 
sächlich über Umweltthemen, erfolgt. Insbesondere bietet das 
Währungssystem mit seinen verschieden Projekten einen Rahmen, inner- 
halb dessen sich informelle Kleingruppen bilden können. Da es sich bei 
dem „Community Way"-System nicht um eine Währung im engeren Sinn 
handelt, ist auch das Vertrauen der Teilnehmer in das Projekt, die anderen 
Mitglieder und den „r" als Währung für den Erfolg weniger ausschlagge- 
bend. Eine Identifikation mit den Projektzielen wird allerdings von den 
teilnehmenden Einzelprojekten gefordert. 



5. Fazit 

Alle drei untersuchten Projekte sind bisher weder im Hinblick auf das an- 
gestrebte Community -Bewußtsein noch auf die wirtschaftliche Belebung 
als besonders erfolgreich einzuschätzen. Die Motivation, solche Projekte 
zu gründen, speist sich besonders bei den Organisatoren /Organisatorin- 
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nen und in geringerem Maße auch bei den übrigen Beteiligten meist aus 
einer Unzufriedenheit mit den wirtschaftlichen, aber auch sozialen Um- 
ständen. Dabei wird die eigene Gruppe zwar eher als Außenseiter oder 
Verlierer wahrgenommen, jedoch ist der Widerstand gegenüber der natio- 
nalen Währung nicht so ausgeprägt, als daß er zur Bildung einer 
Widerstandsidentität ausreichte. Die hier vorgestellten Projekte werden 
alle drei von NPOs koordiniert, wobei die Initiatoren /Initiatorinnen in 
Chiba und Yamato aus der machizukuri-Bewegung kommen. Dies weist 
bereits auf Zielsetzung und Mittel hin: Die Förderung der Gemeinschaft 
ist ein zentrales Anliegen, das trotz der Selbstwahrnehmung als Außen- 
seiter durchaus innerhalb des bestehenden Systems erreicht werden soll - 
ein offener Bruch mit dem bestehenden System durch die rechtlich und 
steuertechnisch vielleicht problematische Herausgabe einer eigenständi- 
gen „Gegen-Währung" (wie in Wörgl) würde wahrscheinlich ein wesent- 
lich stärkeres Gefühl des Ausgegrenztseins, der Verzweiflung oder Empö- 
rung voraussetzen. 

In allen drei Projekten fungiert die chiiki tsüka nicht als Alternativ-, son- 
dern als wirtschaftlich nicht besonders ernstgenommene Komplementär- 
währung zum Yen. Meist liegt der Anteil der Waren oder Dienstleistun- 
gen, der in der chiiki tsüka bezahlt werden kann, nur bei 5 bis 10 Prozent, 
und es gibt kaum Dienstleistungen oder Waren, die ausschließlich in 
LOVES, „r" oder Peanuts bezahlt werden können. Dies führt dazu, daß 
die Teilnehmer /Teilnehmerinnen die chiiki tsüka eher als Rabattsystem 
denn als Währung wahrnehmen. Das sowohl in Chiba als auch in Yamato 
angestrebte Modell einer WIR-Bank scheint momentan eher unwahr- 
scheinlich. Das Earthday Money in Shibuya versteht sich ohnehin als 
Fundraising-Projekt in der Hauptwährung. 

Obwohl die Teilnahme freiwillig ist und theoretisch allen offen steht, 
konnte sich aufgrund der beschriebenen Probleme und Mängel bisher 
auch keine übergreifende Projektidentität entwickeln. Zwar existieren in- 
nerhalb der Projekte Subgruppen mit stabilen Vertrauensverhältnissen 
(Organisatoren/ Organisatorinnen, Gemüsekooperativen, Ladenbesitzer/ 
Ladenbesitzerinnen), bei denen sich, wenn auch in kleinem Rahmen, eine 
Projektidentität bilden konnte, aber das Gros der Mitglieder identifiziert 
sich nicht mit den Projekten. Die Organisatoren/ Organisatorinnen tragen 
in allen Fällen relativ wenig zur aktiven Förderung einer Projektidentität 
bei. Veranstaltungen zur Weiterbildung werden kaum angeboten, der Ver- 
mittlung von Ideen und Funktionsweisen alternativer Währungen allge- 
mein und der jeweiligen chiiki tsüka im besonderen wird geringe Priorität 
eingeräumt. Außer in Chiba (Peanuts) wird das Potential der Identifikati- 
onsmöglichkeiten durch die Symbolik der Währung (z.B. graphische Ge- 
staltung, Namen) nicht ausgeschöpft. 
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Sowohl das Earthday Money als auch die Yamato LOVES weisen jedoch 
Potential für die zukünftige Herausbildung einer Projektidentität auf. Die 
Organisatoren/ Organisatorinnen haben Schwachstellen des Systems er- 
kannt und bemühen sich, diese auszuräumen. In Yamato bringt die Betei- 
ligung der Stadt einen größeren Einzug und die mindestens mittelfristige 
finanzielle Absicherung des Projekts mit sich. Diese organisatorischen 
Vorteile erhöhen das wirtschaftliche Erfolgspotential. 

In Shibuya ist der Haupterfolgsfaktor für die Bildung einer Projektiden- 
tität die Fixierung auf gemeinsame Werte durch die Einbindung von Com- 
munity-Projekten, deren Ziele sich mit denen des „Earthday Money"-Pro- 
jektes decken. 

In keinem der drei untersuchten Projekte ist eine ausgeprägte, die ge- 
samte Gruppe umfassende Gruppenidentität festzustellen. Eine Legiti- 
mationsidentität von Etablierten war von vornherein nicht zu erwarten. 
Allerdings ist auch weder eine Widerstandsidentität noch eine Projekt- 
identität zu beobachten. Da alle Projekte noch in den Kinderschuhen 
stecken, ist mit weiteren Veränderungen zu rechnen. Dabei scheint die 
machizukuri-Gruppe aus Chiba mit dem Erreichten bereits recht zufrie- 
den zu sein, während das Tempo der Adaption bei der städtisch geför- 
derten Initiative in Yamato am größten ist. 
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Konstruktivismus, Wahrnehmung und 

Gedächtnis 

Plädoyer für einen konstruktivistischen 
Landschaftsdiskurs 

Robert F. Wittkamp 



Abstract: In trying to study the idea of landscape (fukei) in Japanese zra/«7-poetry, one 
may find oneself confronted with a great variety of concepts. All of these share com- 
monalities in that they are not at all defined, that their meaning depends on person- 
al usage (at the level of the producer, as well as of the researcher who offen speaks 
the same language), and that they can be understood on a wide spectrum between 
the two extreme positions marked by fiction and reality (without, of course, any sci- 
entific concept about what fiction and reality might be). Although European tradi- 
tions are coping with the concept of landscape in an aesthetical and philosophical 
way, there is no such comparable tradition in traditional Japanese literary history 
(kokubiingaku). Because of this, there is no satisfactory way to conceptually under- 
stand zrafe-landscape, since the very basic key-term itself is not mutually accessible. 
European and Japanese concepts of landscape may not, therefore, be able to be 
brought together. To have an international scientific discussion on landscape (found 
in every culture historically and up to the present), it is necessary to develop a con- 
cept of landscape which is not only an issue of arts, aesthetics or philosophy, but 
also the subject of anthropological approaches and cultural studies. In this paper, I 
attempt to develop a concept of landscape, which is based on constructivism and 
the psychology of perception and memory. I will also show how constructivist 
thought has gained great popularity in German social and cultural studies. 

Zur Landschaft in der waka-Dichtung 

Obwohl Malerei und Literatur auch in Japan nie dem Desiderat einer rea- 
listischen Darstellung der ontischen Wirklichkeit (der Realität) verpflich- 
tet waren, geht die traditionelle japanische Literaturgeschichte (kokubiin- 
gaku) offenbar von dieser Möglichkeit aus. Innerhalb eines nahezu 
unüberschaubaren Gebrauchs verschiedener Landschaftsbegriffe wird 
grob gesehen der Bogen von der „Landschaft der gedanklichen Vorstel- 
lung" (sönen no kei) zur „realistischen Landschaft" (jikkei) gespannt. 1 Da- 



1 Vgl. Nöda (1995: 471); auch Watanabe Yasuaki (in Watanabe und Kawamura 
2000: 276) spricht von jikkei, was es in der Shinkokin wakashü-Zeit (1205) nicht 
mehr gegeben habe. Miyazaki (1996: 138-139) bezeichnet die „realistische 
Landschaft" mit genjitsutekina kei. 
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zwischen liegen Begriffe wie „vollkommene Landschaft" (kanpekina kei) 
oder „konkrete Landschaft" (gutaitekina kei). 2 Andere Begriffe wären die 
„fiktive Landschaft" (kyokö no kei), die „Landschaft der inneren Vorstel- 
lung" (shinshö fükei) oder die aus dem „Moment der Rührung entstandene 
Landschaft" (kandö no shunkan kam deta fükei). 3 Deutlich zeigt sich der 
Spannungsbogen auch in der „empirisch wahrgenommenen Landschaft" 
(shoknmoku no kei/mono) der Mfln'i/ös/n7 -Landschaftsdichtung (jokeika) und 
der „geheimnisvollen Tiefe" (yügen) der mittelalterlichen Landschaft 4 , ge- 
schaffen von einsamen Dichtern in ihren stillen, düsteren Zimmern. Für 
diese Begriffsvielfalt ließen sich noch viele Beispiele aufzählen, aber deut- 
lich erkennbar tritt die Problematik auch im Glauben an shajitsu bzw. 
shasei [Abbildung der Realität] hervor, der offenbar ebenfalls davon aus- 
geht, eine ontische Wirklichkeit erfassen und abbilden zu können. 5 Gänz- 
lich unübersichtlich wird es dementsprechend, wenn sich Monographien 
oder Aufsatzsammlungen zur Landschaft in der Dichtung nicht um eine 
vorherige Klärung des Landschaftsbegriffes bemühen. 6 Hier werden nicht 
die verschiedenen Erscheinungsmöglichkeiten der Landschaft bzw. die 
verschieden konnotierten Landschaften geleugnet, die - ob ursprünglich 
intendiert oder nachträglich interpretiert, sei zunächst außer Frage gestellt 
- mit den verschiedenen Begriffen erfaßt werden sollen. Diese „Erschei- 
nungsmöglichkeiten" lassen sich jedoch weder durch ungeklärte Begriffs- 
vielfalt noch durch Opposition von Fiktion und Realität in den Griff be- 
kommen, da beide Vorgehensweisen auf dem beruhen, was Wolfgang Iser 
(1993: 18) - im Fall der Dichotomie von Fiktion und Realität - als „stum- 
mes Wissen" bezeichnet. 7 



2 Vgl. Miyazaki (1996: 138-139). 

3 Zur „inneren Vorstellung" vgl. Suzuki Hideo in Watanabe und Kawamura 
(2000: 11, 19) oder (mit Definition) Takano Haruyo in ebd.: 84; zur „fiktiven 
Landschaft" vgl. Watanabe in ebd.: 271; zur „Landschaft aus dem Moment der 
Rührung" vgl. Suzuki Hideo in ebd.: 17. 

4 Zu shokumoku no kei vgl. Takano Masami 1992: 380; zu jokeika vgl. Nöda (1995: 
103-118); zur yilgen-Landschaft vgl. Yoshida Kaoru in Katagiri (1984: 153-172). 

5 Diese Auffassung wird von einem Teil der jüngeren, vom linguistic turn beein- 
flußten Literaturwissenschaft grundlegend revidiert; siehe z.B. den sich auf 
Komori Yö'ichi berufenden Takeda Nobuaki in Komori et al. (2003: 240-241). 

6 Vgl. Watanabe und Kawamura (2000) oder Katagiri (1984); begriffliche Klärun- 
gen - wenn vorhanden - beschränken sie sich meist auf Wortgeschichte, wie 
z.B. bei Nöda (1995: 103) (jokeika) oder Totani (1987). 

7 Iser (1993) setzt in der Entwicklung einer literarischen Anthropologie gegen 
dieses „stumme Wissen" sein Modell der Triade dreier „Qualitäten eines Sach- 
verhaltes", nämlich des Fiktiven, Imaginären und Realen. Anhand dieses Mo- 
dells lasse sich das Fiktive einkreisen, das „bei näherer Betrachtung aus ver- 
schiedenen Akten des Fingierens [darunter versteht er Grenzüberschreitungen 
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Abgesehen von Versäumnissen bei der Klärung des Landschaftsbegrif- 
fes ist also gegen Begriffsvielfalt per se nichts einzuwenden, problematisch 
bleibt jedoch die implizierte Möglichkeit einer „realistischen Abbildung", 
bis hin zu verschiedenen Abstufungen in Richtung Fiktion. Weiterhin 
wird die für die wissenschaftliche Auseinandersetzung notwendige Inter- 
subjektivität 8 bereits im Ansatz, d.h. beim Landschaftsbegriff, verhindert. 
Gerade im Ost-West-Dialog ist dies besonders hinderlich, da beide Seiten 
auf eine ausdifferenzierte Landschaftstradition zurückblicken und daher 
Klarheit bei den Begriffen notwendig ist. Im Gegensatz zu europäischen 
Traditionen, die - gerade mit Blick auf die deutschsprachigen philosophi- 
schen und literaturwissenschaftlichen Arbeiten - auf eine ausführliche 
Auseinandersetzung mit Begriff und Geschichte der Landschaft zurück- 
blicken, hat sich in Japan erst mit Karatani Köjin (1980) ein um einen er- 
kenntnistheoretischen Landschaftsbegriff kreisender Diskurs abgezeich- 
net. Zwischen diesem „postmodernen Landschaftsdiskurs" (Wittkamp 
2004a: 107) und der herkömmlichen Literaturgeschichte ist bis dato jedoch 
nur zögerlicher Austausch feststellbar. 9 

Nun könnte u.U. der deutschsprachige philosophische Landschaftsdis- 
kurs weiterhelfen, zumal der dort vermutlich meistbeachtete Beitrag, der 



bzw. die Irrealisierung von Realem und das Realwerden von Imaginärem; ebd. 
S. 23] besteht" (Iser 1993: 24). 

Vgl. von Glasersfeld (1991: 195 oder 2001: 35). Zapf (2001: 287) erläutert wie 
folgt: „Anders als die letztlich subjektlose poststrukturalistische Intertextuali- 
tät impliziert der Begriff der I.[ntersubjektivität] die konstitutive Rolle der be- 
teiligten Subjekte an sprachlich-textuellen Prozessen und betont gegenüber 
dem dekonstruktivistischen Diktum der Unmöglichkeit des Verstehens nach- 
drücklich dessen Möglichkeit, ja Notwendigkeit in Sprache, Kultur und 
Lit[eratur]. [...] Die I.[ntersubjektivitätl der Sprache und des Verstehens ist 
aber niemals garantiert oder vollständig, sondern mit dem geschichtlichen, 
kulturellen und persönlichen Horizont der Subjekte vermittelt." 
Zu denen, die Karatanis Gedanken weiterführen, gehören Takahashi Osamu 
(1999), Kimata Satoshi (1988) oder Katö Norihiro (2000); sich kritisch damit aus- 
einandersetzende Beiträge kommen von Suzuki Sadami (1992), Nishida Masa- 
hiro (2000) oder Horikiri Minoru (2002); zur Kritik auch Wittkamp (1998). Sei- 
tens der kokubungaku findet sich nur wenig direkte Auseinandersetzung mit 
Karatani; das gilt auch für jüngere Arbeiten wie Abiko und Satö (2002) oder Ko- 
mori et al. (2003), die sich intensiv mit dem deutsch- bzw. englischsprachigen 
Landschaftsdiskurs auseinandersetzen und wo sich deutlich ein veränderter 
Umgang mit dem Landschaftsbegriff bemerkbar macht. Dieser wird zwar von 
z.B. Tomiyama Takao (in Komori et al. 2003: 2) auf den linguistic turn zurück- 
geführt, aber auch Karatanis Begrifflichkeit (vor allem „Entdeckung", aber 
auch „Erkenntniskonstellation") findet - als stummes Wissen - Eingang; vgl. 
Takeda in Komori et al. (2003: 230, 241), Tanaka Yüko in Komori et al. (2003: 46, 
49, 56) oder Takano in Watanabe und Kawamura (2000: 85, 87). 
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Aufsatz „Landschaft" von Joachim Ritter, kürzlich in japanischer Überset- 
zung erschienen ist. 10 Ritters hauptsächlich den ästhetisierenden Blick be- 
treffender Landschaftsbegriff, d.h. die ästhetisch gegenwärtige Natur, 
verfügt jedoch nur über eingeschränkte Gültigkeit (europäische Neuzeit 
bis Moderne), und Karatanis ebenfalls essentialisierender und auf eine 
„Umkehrung in der Erkenntniskonstellation" beruhender Landschaftsbe- 
griff, die „Landschaft als Landschaft", wäre gar erst ab dem Ende des 19. 
Jahrhunderts applizierbar. Daher möchte ich hier alternativ Positionen 
des Konstruktivismus aufgreifen, da dieser zur Landschaft nicht nur 
grundsätzliche begriffliche Klärung, sondern auch eine intersubjektive, 
interkulturelle und interdisziplinäre Wissenschaftspraxis eröffnet. Ein 
solcher Begriff macht historische Landschaften wie die des hier angespro- 
chenen zuaka-Diskurses zugänglich, wenn er auch für vorgeschichtliche 
Zeiträume oder schriftlose Kulturen stärker um anthropologische Frage- 
stellungen - etwa das Verhältnis von Bewegung und Landschaft - ergänzt 
werden müßte. 11 In dem vorliegenden Aufsatz geht es daher um die Erar- 
beitung eines „integrierenden Kerngedankens" des Landschaftsbegriffes 
auf konstruktivistischer Basis, um einen konstruktivistischen - und damit 
anthropologischen - Landschaftsbegriff. Zur Herleitung dieses Begriffes 
ist zunächst eine auf die hier angesprochene Problematik gerichtete Dar- 
stellung des Konstruktivismus notwendig, wobei ein anschließender Blick 
auf die Wahrnehmungspsychologie und die Gedächtnisforschung zur 
weiteren Klärung beitragen soll. Nicht jedoch kann es hier um die Analyse 
bestimmter Landschaften gehen - wozu etwa die eingangs genannten 
Landschaften, die z.T. bis in die Prähistorik zurückreichende Landschaf ts- 
topik wie Vogel und Blüte, andere feste Motive, wie Schnee und Kirsch- 
blüte oder in den Bergen hängende Wolkenbänke, oder Landschaften wie 



Übersetzt von Fujino Hiroshi in Abiko und Satö (2002: 189-218) (allerdings 
ohne Anmerkungen). 

Explizit anthropologische Ansätze zur Landschaftsforschung finden sich in 
der englischsprachigen Fachliteratur. Christopher Filley z.B. geht von anthro- 
pologischen und phänomenologischen Fragestellungen aus und eröffnet so 
Zugang zur prähistorischen oder schriftlosen Landschaft. Für ihn ist Land- 
schaft „not just something looked at or thought about, an object merely for con- 
templation, depiction, representation and aestheticization" (Filley 1994: 26). 
Auf japanischer Seite finden sich anthropologische Fragestellungen in Komori 
et al. (2003) - die Hälfte der Beiträge sind der englischen Literatur des 18. und 
19. Jahrhunderts gewidmet; zum Verhältnis von „Gehen und Landschaft" in 
der Literatur als Beispiel für anthropologische Fragestellungen vgl. Fakeda in 
Komori et al. (2003: 227-246). Auf Isers literaturwissenschaftliche Anthropolo- 
gie (Iser 1993) sei - gerade mit Blick auf eine sich möglich anschließende wis- 
senschaftliche Praxis - ebenfalls verwiesen. 
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die stereotypisierten „Gedichtkopfkissen" (iitamakiira) bzw. „berühmten 
Ortschaften" (meisho) zu zählen sind. 12 

Der (radikale) Konstruktivismus 

Bei dem oft mit dem Radikalen Konstruktivismus gleichgesetzten Kon- 
struktivismus handelt es sich um verschiedene konstruktivistische Ansät- 
ze, die Resultate vollkommen unterschiedlicher Denkrichtungen sind. 13 
Außer ihren Formen des wissenschaftlichen Arbeitens 14 haben sie gemein- 
sam, daß sie nicht nach einer sich im Menschen widerspiegelnden äußeren 
Wirklichkeit suchen, sondern von der wirklichkeitskonstruierenden Rolle 
eines aktiven Beobachters ausgehen; d.h., daß Konstruktivisten grund- 
sätzlich die Frage nach der Wirklichkeit von einer ontologischen in eine 
kognitionstheoretische umformulieren. 15 Konstruiert wird dabei eine 
„passende" Wirklichkeit ( Viabilität); diese ist aber nicht „beliebig oder 
bloß subjektivistisch", 16 wie häufig von Kritikern behauptet. 

Die verschiedenen explizit konstruktivistischen Ansätze formten sich 
bereits in den 1960er und 1970er Jahren, blicken jedoch innerhalb der Er- 



Die sich auf dem konstruktivistischen Landschaftsbegriff aufbauende wissen- 
schaftliche Praxis versuche ich im Rahmen eines größeren Projektes zu entwik- 
keln. Zum „integrierenden Kerngedanken" im deutschsprachigen Land- 
schaftsdiskurs - der ein philosophischer mit fundamentalästhetischer Bedeu- 
tungsbelastung (Kant) sein muß - sei auf Werner Flachs Aufsatz „Landschaft. 
Fundamente der Landschaftsvorstellung" (in Smuda 1986: 11-28) verwiesen. 
Auf philosophischer Grundlage verfolgen auch Abiko und Satö einen solchen 
Ansatz (vgl. Abiko in Abiko und Satö 2002: 1-VIII). 

Schmidt (1992: 22) nennt besonders die empirische Kognitionstheorie nach 
Humberto Maturana und Gerhard Roth, Heinz von Foersters Kybernetik zwei- 
ter Ordnung (eine einführende Übersicht zur Kybernetik findet sich bei von 
Glasersfeld 1997: 238-244), den Radikalen Konstruktivismus nach Ernst von 
Glasersfeld, die Systemtheorie nach Niklas Luhmann sowie die Unterschei- 
dungslogik nach George Spencer Brown. 

Vgl. Reich (2001: 356); Reich (2001: 361-367) unterscheidet folgende Ansätze: 
die Konstruktiv-subjektive Psychologie nach George A. Kelly und Jean Piaget, 
die Materialistisch-konstruktive Kulturtheorie nach Lew S. Wygotsky, den 
Radikalen Konstruktivismus (von Glasersfeld und von Foerster), die System- 
theorie nach Niklas Luhmann, den Methodischen Konstruktivismus und Kul- 
turalismus („Erlanger Schule") sowie verschiedene sozial-kulturtheoretisch 
begründete Konstruktivismen, wozu auch die von ihm und Stefan Neubert 
entwickelte Richtung des Interaktionistischen Konstruktivismus gehört (vgl. 
Reich, Internet). 
Vgl. Schmidt (1994: 135). 

Reich (2001: 357); vgl. auch Schmidt (1992: 21). 
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kenntnistheorie auf eine bis zu den Griechen zurückreichende Tradition/ 
und gerade der Radikale Konstruktivismus ist auch aus Entwicklungen 
innerhalb der Naturwissenschaften hervorgegangen. 

Heute hat sich konstruktivistisches Gedankengut zum festen Bestand- 
teil der Sozial- und Kulturwissenschaften entwickelt. Gerade für die Kul- 
turwissenschaften ist das nicht verwunderlich, da einflußreiche Wegberei- 
ter wie z.B. der Ethnologe Clifford Geertz bereits Standpunkte vertraten, 
die aus heutiger Sicht dem Konstruktivismus sehr nahestehen. Geertz 
macht wiederholt auf den konstruktiven Charakter der Ethnographie auf- 
merksam, deren Interpretation solche „zweiter und dritter Ordnung" 
(Geertz 1987: 23) sind. 18 Der Beobachter der zweiten und dritten Ordnung 
ist bekanntlich auch ein wichtiger Aspekt sowohl im Konstruktivismus als 
auch in der diesem nahestehenden Systemtheorie nach Niklas Luh- 

19 

mann. 

Gelingt es nun zu zeigen, daß der Mensch zu einer Wahrnehmung, ge- 
schweige denn einer „getreuen" Wiedergabe der ontischen Wirklichkeit 
nicht fähig ist, ließe sich die Diskussion um Wahrheitsgehalte einer Land- 
schaft erheblich verkürzen - und damit die eingangs angesprochene Be- 
griffsvielfalt einschränken; der Landschaftsbegriff könnte aus subjektiver 



Diese wurde von von Glasersfeld wiederholt dargestellt: einleitend in 2000, 
ausführlich in 1997. Im Zusammenhang mit der Landschaft im Kunstwerk 
muß auf die Arbeiten von Ernst H. Gombrich, Erwin Panofsky oder Nelson 
Goodman hingewiesen werden, die konstruktivistischem Gedankengut sehr 
nahe stehen (besonders Goodman ist als Konstruktivist bekannt). 

18 Allerdings betonte bereits Bronislaw Malinowski die „aktive, konstruktivisti- 
sche Rolle des Ethnographen, der von sich her erst ein Problembewußtsein in 
das Objekt hineinträgt"; vgl. Fuchs und Berg (1993: 31, 54). Wie sehr sich der 
Weg durch die und aus der Krise der ethnographischen Repräsentation insge- 
samt mit konstruktivistischen Gedankengut deckt, macht der Essay von 
Berg/Fuchs ebenfalls deutlich. Er beginnt mit folgender Feststellung: „Über 
andere zu reden heißt, über sich selbst zu reden. Die Konstruktion der Anderen 
ist zugleich die Konstruktion des Selbst" (ebd.: 11). Daß es sich dabei nicht um 
zufällige begriffliche Deckung handelt, belegen die weiteren Ausführungen. 
Auch Geertz widerfuhr schließlich jene Art von augenzwinkernder Kritik, wie 
sie für die Auseinandersetzung mit dem Konstruktivismus in dieser Zeit cha- 
rakteristisch war: „There is only the constructed understanding of the construc- 
ted native's constructed point of view" (Vincent Crapanzano zit. nach Fuchs 
und Berg 1993: 59). 

19 Das Verhältnis von Konstruktivismus und Systemtheorie erläutert Luhmann 
(1990): Die (berühmte) anfängliche Kritik („mehr epidemisch als epistemisch", 
S. 31) weicht insgesamt der Zustimmung. Die wohl ausführlichste Arbeit (bei 
Entwicklung eines Interaktionistischen Konstruktivismus) zum „Beobachter" 
liegt von Reich (1998) vor; eine kritische Auseinandersetzung mit Luhmanns 
Konstruktivismus findet sich in Reich (1998, Bd. 1: 312-353). 
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Beliebigkeit in die für Wissenschaft notwendige intersubjektive Mitteil- 
barkeit überführt werden. 

Zur Frage, wie der Konstruktivist zur Wirklichkeit steht und was mit 
Konstruktion gemeint ist, sei Siegfried J. Schmidt, einer der produktivsten 
und umsichtigsten Vertreter des Radikalen Konstruktivismus, zitiert: 

Wir können in der Wahrnehmung nicht hinter die Wahrnehmung zu- 
rück und Wahrgenommenes mit noch nicht Wahrgenommenen ver- 
gleichen, um die Objektivität oder Wahrheit der Wahrnehmung beur- 
teilen zu können. [...] Jede Wahrnehmung ist eine Funktion des 
Wahrnehmungsprozesses, und dieser Prozeß ist eine Funktion der 
konkreten empirischen Bedingungen, unter denen er in einem kogni- 
tiven System abläuft, das in einer sozialen Umgebung operiert. [...] 
Zu den empirischen Bedingungen, unter denen kognitive Prozesse 
ablaufen, gehören die biologischen Bedingungen des Aktanten als In- 
dividuum einer bestimmten Spezies, seine psychischen Bedingungen 
an einer bestimmten Stelle seiner Biographie sowie die sozialen und 
kulturellen Bedingungen, die sich aus seiner Zugehörigkeit zu einer 
bestimmten Gesellschaft ergeben. [...] Aktanten können nicht nur 
nicht hinter ihre Wahrnehmung zurück, sondern sie können ebenso- 
wenig zurück hinter Sprache, Kommunikation, Sozialstruktur und 
Kultur. Dieser Funktionszusammenhang von Kognition, Kommuni- 
kation, Kultur und Medien bildet eine sich selbst konstituierende und 
sich selbst tragende und legitimierende Prozeßeinheit, die eben jene 
temporär stabilisierten Prozeßzustände bzw. Prozeßresultate heraus- 
bildet, die den wahrnehmenden Aktanten als Element von (für sie 
sinnvollen, da von ihnen erzeugten) Wirklichkeiten erscheinen und 
ebenso interpretiert werden. [...] Aktanten produzieren durch ihre 
soziokulturell geregelten Aktivitäten i.w.S. Wahrnehmungseinheiten, 
Kommunikations- und Handlungsresultate, die sie zugleich im Sinne 
ihrer kulturell geprägten Ordnungs- und Deutungsmuster sowie da- 
von geprägter Anschlußhandlungen als sinnvolle Komponenten der 
(= ihrer) Wirklichkeit interpretieren. In dieser Argumentation er- 
scheint Wirklichkeit als Prozeßresultat und nicht als das Umgebende 
von Realität [...]. Da sich die Prozesse in ständiger Entwicklung be- 
finden, ist es einerseits unwahrscheinlich, daß sie zu identischen Re- 
sultaten führen, wird andererseits plausibel, daß jeder Prozeßbeteilig- 
te den Prozeßablauf wie seine Ergebnisse anders akzentuiert, 
empfindet und bewertet. In genau diesem Sinne lebt jeder in seiner ei- 
genen Wirklichkeit, die er im Verlaufe seiner Teilnahme am gesell- 
schaftlichen Prozeß der Wirklichkeitskonstruktion handelnd und 
kommunizierend konstruiert. (Schmidt 2000: 81-82) 
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Mit diesem an anderer Stelle auch „integral" genannten Konstruktivis- 
mus 20 überführt Schmidt den Radikalen Konstruktivismus aus seiner Sub- 
jektivität in den sozial-kulturellen Konstruktivismus. Es ist jedoch gerade 
der Radikale Konstruktivismus, der die Unzugänglichkeit zu einer onti- 
schen Wirklichkeit am schärfsten formuliert. Seine zentralen Fragestellun- 
gen betreffen zwar Erkenntnis und Wissen, was jedoch unser Interesse 
hier leitet, sind zunächst lediglich Probleme und Fragen der Wahrneh- 
mung und der Wirklichkeitserzeugung. Werfen wir daher einen kurzen 
Blick auf die Wahrnehmungspsychologie. 



Wahrnehmungspsychologie und Gedächtnis 

Bei der Wahrnehmung, also jenem „Aspekt des psychischen Geschehens 
und Erlebens, der sich auf die Kopplung des Organismus an funktional re- 
levante Aspekte der physikalischen Umwelt bezieht" (Mausfeld 2001: 
439), müssen mehrere Aspekte berücksichtigt werden: die Einbettung der 
Wahrnehmung in den größeren Kreisprozeß des Erkennens, Verhaltens 
und Handelns, der Ursprung der Wahrnehmung aus der Evolution und 
ihre Prägung durch Lernen. Wahrnehmung, kognitive Leistungen, aber 
auch Handeln sind nicht nur eng miteinander verbunden, sondern beein- 
flussen sich gegenseitig. 21 Daß sich die Struktur der Wahrnehmung nicht 
auf die Struktur der Sinnesorgane reduzieren läßt, ist eine der wichtigsten 
Erkenntnisse der Wahrnehmungspsychologie. Bereits in den 1930er Jah- 
ren festigte sich in der Forschung der Gedanke, daß Lebewesen sich ihre 
eigene, „subjektive" Welt errichten, in der Wahrnehmung und Motorik 
mit der Außenwelt abgestimmt werden, sie also eine „subjektive Wahr- 
nehmung" besitzen. 22 

Beim Wahrnehmungsprozeß übersteigen die im Inneren des Gehirns 
ablaufenden Informationsübertragungen die der reinen Reizaufnahme 
um ein Vielfaches. 23 Hierbei muß auch beachtet werden, daß die von den 



Schmidt (in Pörksen 2002: 172) spricht zur Ermittlung der Wirklichkeitskonstruk- 
tion von einer Gesamtschau (integrativer Konstruktivismus), die drei Komponen- 
ten verbindet: Gehirn und Körper, Geschichte und Diskurs sowie Wirklichkeits- 
modell und Kultur. Diese sind „alle an der Wirklichkeitskonstruktion beteiligt 
und bilden gemeinsam einen Wirkungszusammenhang, den man zu analytischen 
Zwecken in eine Mikro-, eine Meso- und eine Makroebene unterteilen kann." 

21 Vgl. Goldstein (2002: 6-8); hierzu auch Mausfeld (2001: 440). 

22 Das geht maßgeblich auf die Arbeiten des Biologen Jakob von Uexküll zurück; 
hier jedoch nach Goldstein (2002: 7). 

23 Hier sei für die konstruktivistische Perspektive besonders auf die Arbeiten des 
Hirnforschers Gerhard Roth verwiesen. 
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Sinnesorganen zum Gehirn laufenden nervlichen Signale alle von der glei- 
chen Art sind: „Die nervlichen Signale variieren in Frequenz und Intensi- 
tät und sagen uns wieviel, aber niemals was" (Heinz von Foerster 1973, 
zitiert nach von Glasersfeld 2001: 37). Die Bedeutung eines Reizmusters 
kann einen Einfluß darauf haben, wie wir es wahrnehmen, und die Wahr- 
nehmungsysteme befinden sich dabei in einem ständigen Lernprozeß. 
Wie auch von Foersters Zitat belegt, hat in der Wahrnehmungspsycholo- 
gie gerade konstruktivistisches Gedankengut zur Verdeutlichung dieser 
Prozesse beigetragen. 

Die physikalische Außenwelt und ihre Wahrnehmung bilden also keine 
von anderen Faktoren unabhängige Relation, und nach Mausfeld (2001: 
440) hängt es vollständig von der Struktur des Beobachters ab, wie die 
physikalische Welt in „Objekte" und „Ereignisse" zerlegt wird. Goldstein 
(2002: 10) resümiert: „Es geht beim Sehen nicht um eine ,Bildübertragung', 
sondern um die Übermittlung und Extraktion jener Informationen, die für 
das Handeln signifikant sind." Diese Aussagen beziehen sich zunächst auf 
die alltägliche Wahrnehmung, aber um wieviel mehr mögen sie wohl für 
die Wahrnehmung von Landschaften gelten? 

Die Wahrnehmungspsychologie liefert weitere Hinweise, denn dort ging 
man bisher davon aus, daß die Wahrnehmung gegenüber dem Gedächtnis 
- damit ist eine aktive Ordnungsstruktur für die Organisation des Wissens 
gemeint - Vorrang besäße, d.h., daß bei der Beschreibung des Ablaufes der 
Informationsverarbeitung praktisch immer bei der Wahrnehmung ange- 
fangen wurde. Das änderte sich Ende der 1970er Jahre mit Theorien, die ein 
Wahrnehmen ohne Gedächtnis für grundsätzlich unmöglich erachten. Er- 
kundungsvorgänge der Wahrnehmung werden durch das Gedächtnis er- 
möglicht, welches antizipierende Schemata (Ordnungsrahmen) bereitstellt, 
die auch im folgenden die Interpretationen der aufgenommenen Informa- 
tionen ermöglichen. Schon Ulric Neisser stellte 1979 fest, daß „wir nur se- 
hen können, wonach wir zu suchen vermögen" (zit. nach Goldstein 2002: 
XVIII). Daher „bestimmen diese Schemata (zusammen mit der wirklich 
verfügbaren Information), was wahrgenommen wird" (in Goldstein 2002: 
XVIII). Nicht wenige Kulturwissenschaftler wie Simon Schama heben auch 
das Verhältnis von Landschaft und Gedächtnis hervor: „Denn der Blick ist 
[...] selten von den Eingebungen des Gedächtnisses frei" (Schama 1998: 
259). Auf japanischer Seite wurde dieser Zusammenhang beispielsweise 
schon von Karaki (1970) oder Totani (1987: 193) erkannt, aber die grund- 
sätzliche Bedeutung des Gedächtnisses für die „Landschaftisierung" (fükei- 
ka) wird erst in der jüngeren Landschaftsforschung formuliert. 24 Bezeich- 
nenderweise gehört „Gedächtnis" zu den zentralen Themen des 

24 Vgl. Sugawara Jun in Abiko und Satö (2002: 104-109). 
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Konstruktivismus, und man kann ohne Übertreibung sagen, daß dieser mit 
dazu beigetragen hat, Gedächtnis bzw. Erinnerung zu einem der großen 
Themen der Kulturwissenschaften gemacht zu haben. 25 



Der konstruktivistische Landschaftsbegriff 

Wie aus dem Landschaftsdiskurs deutlich wird, gehört zur Landschaft 
mehr als bloße Wahrnehmung. Bei Ritter ist es das „Hinausgehen" (tran- 
scensus), in der Phänomenologie ist es das erkennende Interesse, das den 
Gegenstand aus dem passiv Vorgegebenen heraushebt, um ihn dem ästhe- 
tisierenden Blick freizugeben (Buchwald 1995: 311-312), oder bei Iser ist es 
das Imaginäre. Hiermit direkt hat sich der Konstruktivismus m.W. noch 
nicht auseinandergesetzt, aber prinzipielle Operationen dürften bei dem 
bisher Dargestellten deutlich geworden sein. Wie sehr jedoch Affekte zur 
Wirklichkeitskonstruktion beisteuern, machen verschiedene Arbeiten aus 
konstruktivistischer Perspektive ebenfalls deutlich. 26 Schneider resümiert: 
„Landschaft ist somit, vereinfacht gesagt, Natur gesehen durch ein Tempe- 
rament, niemals die Natur an sich, als Ontisches. Wichtig ist also bei ihr der 
affektiv gesteuerte Perzeptionsakt, mit dem zugleich eine akzentuierende 
Wahl des Naturausschnitts verbunden ist" (Schneider 1999: 10-11). 

Durch Wissenschaftler wie den Kybernetiker Heinz von Foerster, die 
Mikrobiologen Humberto R. Maturana und Francisco J. Varela oder den 
Gehirnforscher Gerhard Roth erhält der Radikale Konstruktivismus seine 
naturwissenschaftliche Zustimmung. 27 Bei Prozessen wie der Konstrukti- 
on von Landschaft greift er allerdings zu kurz, da der Schwerpunkt zu 



Zu Gedächtnis und Konstruktivismus siehe z.B. Schmidt (1991). „Memory" ist 
neben „space" ein zentraler Gegenstand der anthropologischen Landschafts- 
forschung, vgl. hierzu neben Tilley (1994: 27-29: „Time, Memory and Move- 
ment") auch Steward und Strathern (2003). 

26 Vgl. hierzu Ciompi (2000); der Begriff „Affekt [oder] affektive Befindlichkeit 
[...] dient in der Affektlogik als Oberbegriff für in der Literatur höchst unein- 
heitlich definierte Begriffe wie , Emotion', , Gefühl', , Stimmung' etc. im Sinne ei- 
ner psychophysischen Gestimmtheit von unterschiedlicher Dauer, Qualität 
und Bewußtseinsnähe" (Ciompi 2000: 208). 

27 Das Wort „Zustimmung" wurde zur Vermeidung des Mißverstehens als natur- 
wissenschaftliche „Basis" gewählt. Auch Schmidt (1994: 123) macht aus kon- 
struktivistischer Sicht auf die Naturwissenschaften als „A:i//fz/rgeschichtriche 
Praxis" aufmerksam. Sie liefern „keine objektiv wahre Abbildung der Realität 
[...], sondern ebenfalls (nur?) Wirklichkeitsmodelle" (ebd.: 133); zur grund- 
sätzlichen „Naturalismuskritik" am Radikalen Konstruktivismus, der sich 
eben zu sehr auf die Naturwissenschaften als Basis verlasse, siehe Peter fanich 
(2000: 66), der allerdings Schmidt explizit von dieser Kritik ausschließt. 
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sehr auf das Individuum gelegt wird. Außer der evolutionären, geneti- 
schen und persönlichen Geschichte sind für die Konstruktion von Land- 
schaft soziale und kulturelle Faktoren zuständig; neben Leiblichkeit und 
Räumen gilt es, Mentalitäten, Moden, Performativität und das kulturelle 
Gedächtnis zu ermitteln. In dieser Erweiterung als Bestandteil der Sozial- 
und Kulturwissenschaft ist der Konstruktivismus geeignet, die eingangs 
geschilderte Begriffsvielfalt zu entwirren: Anstatt die Möglichkeit einer 
Landschaft frei von inneren Zugaben zu implizieren, wird die Konstruk- 
tion jeder Wahrnehmung und damit auch jeder Landschaft betont. Zwar 
handelt es sich dabei lediglich um einen „gemeinsamen Minimalnenner", 
der jedoch einen Landschaftsbegriff mit intersubjektiver und zugleich dia- 
chroner Gültigkeit verfügbar macht. Intersubjektive Gültigkeit bezieht 
sich auf die Position des hier eingenommenen Blickwinkels (der Beobach- 
ter zweiter und dritter Ordnung bzw. der Leser, ein weiterer Beobachter), 
diachrone Gültigkeit wiederum ermöglicht eine durchgehende Applizier- 
barkeit, ohne dabei jedesmal den Landschaftsbegriff von Neuem zu dis- 
kutieren. Die Antwort auf die Frage nach dem Unterschied der konstruk- 
tivistisch definierten Landschaft zur alltäglich wahrgenommenen 
Außenwelt kann wiederum nur minimal ausfallen: Landschaft ist das, 
was - unabhängig von der Existenz eines expliziten Landschaftsbegriffes 
- individuell, sozial und kulturell als solche wahrgenommen (empfunden 
und hervorgebracht) wird. Damit jedoch ist der Kern der historisch bzw. 
kulturwissenschaftlich arbeitenden Landschaftsforschung umrissen, in- 
dem diese nämlich herausarbeitet, was jeweils (wie) als Landschaft wahr- 
genommen wurde, wie diese ins kulturelle (soziale, politische) Netz ver- 
woben war, welche Bedeutungen in ihr gesehen werden können und wie 
diese wiederum sozialisierend, kultur- und bedeutungsgenerierend wirk- 
te. 

Konstruktivistische Landschaften sind weiterhin weder „Realität" noch 
„Fiktion" eines „stummen Wissens" (Iser); sie sind beides. 28 Freilich könn- 
te man eine De-Konstruktion der Konstruktion versuchen, um den Grad 
der Fiktion zu ermitteln. Aber welche Kriterien sollten dafür gelten? Wie- 
viel Zeit darf beispielsweise zwischen Anblick und Dichtung liegen? 
Schon das Kurzzeitgedächtnis spielt als Selektionsfilter jeder Wahrneh- 
mung eine entscheidende Rolle, und die Sprache allein ordnet das Mitein- 
ander der Außenwelt in ein Nacheinander sprachlicher Syntax. Gilt blo- 
ßes Wegschauen noch? Gilt das Arbeitsgedächtnis, also die „Fähigkeit, für 
eine Zeitspanne von Sekunden bis zu einer Minute Dinge gegenwärtig zu 
halten" (Roth 2000: 169)? Oder die Erinnerung am Abend? Ist es möglich, 



Isers triadischem Modell zufolge wäre die literarische Landschaft ein Bezie- 
hungsgeflecht aus Fiktivem, Imaginärem und Realem (vgl. Iser 1993). 
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daß auf einer Reise des Tennö die begleitenden Hofdichter im unteren bis 
mittleren Beamtendienst dem Zug Einhalt geboten, um ein Landschafts- 
gedicht zu schreiben, das über tausend Jahre später als „realistisch" (Jokei, 
shokumoku no kei) eingestuft wird? 

Hier gilt es, zunächst einmal für begriffliche Eindeutigkeit zu sorgen 
und eine viable wissenschaftliche Basis zu konstruieren. Solange das nicht 
gesichert ist, sind Mißverständnisse und Irrtümer zu befürchten. Es gälte, 
wie bereits gesagt, den jeweiligen Hintergrund aufzudecken. Individuelle 
Sozialisation, Erfahrung und Bildung müßten mit kulturellem Gedächt- 
nis, Mentalitäten, Moden, Diskursen und politischen Kontexten abgegli- 
chen werden. Wahrnehmungen und Wirklichkeitserzeugungen sind aber 
nicht nur von diesen Faktoren abhängig, sondern der Mensch selbst als 
kulturgenerierender und -verändernder Faktor in diesem Prozeß darf 
ebenfalls nicht vergessen werden. 

Findet sich, wie der berühmte Volkskundler Yanagita Kunio (1875- 
1962) und mit ihm Karatani (1996: 23) behaupten, in Bashös eine Reise 
durch Nordjapan aufzeichnendem Tagebuch Oku no hosomichi 29 [Auf 
schmalen Pfaden durchs Hinterland] tatsächlich keine Zeile der Land- 
schaftsbeschreibung, oder haben wir hier ein Zeugnis von Bashös Wirk- 
lichkeit? 30 Und können wir mit unserer oftmals als „Wirklichkeit" mißver- 
standenen kulturellen Verwobenheit dessen Un-Wirklichkeit behaupten? 
Nach Smuda (1986) ist noch längst nicht jeder fähig, Landschaften zu se- 
hen; dafür müsse man in sie „hinausgehen" (Joachim Ritter). Der Kon- 
struktivismus bietet Möglichkeiten zur Lösung des Rätsels um verschie- 
dene Wirklichkeiten, denn er läßt das „Denken in Seinsverhältnissen" 
(Markus Fauser) hinter sich. Konstruktivisten müssen nicht über den 
Wahrheitsgehalt einer Wahrnehmung entscheiden; wollte man das, müßte 
die eine Wahrnehmung mit der ontischen Wirklichkeit verglichen werden. 
Wir sind jedoch nur zu einem Vergleich des einen Bildes mit einem ande- 
ren fähig, niemals aber zu dem mit der ontischen Wirklichkeit selbst. 31 
„Wahrnehmung" soll auch nicht nur auf das Sehen beschränkt bleiben; 
das hier Gesagte bezieht sich auf alle Sinne. 32 



Reisetagebuch im haikai-Stil (1694) des Haiku-Dichters Matsuo Bashö; zur 

Übersetzung siehe Dombrady (1985). 

Zur (Anti-)Landschaft bei Bashö siehe Wittkamp (2004a). 

Vgl. von Glasersfeld (1997: 26), der Anregung in Satz 2.223 aus Ludwig Witt- 
gensteins Tractatus fand: „Um zu erkennen, ob das Bild wahr oder falsch ist, 
müssen wir es mit der Wirklichkeit vergleichen"; vgl. hierzu auch Goodman 
(1990: 15-19). 

Der Konstruktivismus behandelt diese nicht streng voneinander getrennt, son- 
dern hebt im Gegenteil ihren synästhetisierenden Charakter hervor; vgl. Em- 
rich (2000). 
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Läßt sich in wissenschaftlicher Praxis mit dem Konstruktivismus allein 
der Landschaft nur schwerlich beikommen - es müßte (wie dargestellt) 
mit kulturwissenschaftlichen Problemstellungen und zugleich mit den 
spezifisch disziplinaren Ansätzen abgeglichen werden -, erweist er sich 
für den Landschaftsdiskurs doch von mancherlei anderem Nutzen. Die 
vom „postmodernen Landschaftsdiskurs" für das Ende des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts ausgemachte „Entdeckung der Landschaft" in Japan beispielsweise 
böte einen interessanten Ansatzpunkt, da Landschaften nicht entdeckt, 
sondern konstruiert werden. 33 Entgegen der Meinung von Mitterer (2000: 
61) macht es aus konstruktivistischer Sicht schon einen Unterschied, ob 
die Rede von Entdecken oder Konstruieren (bei Mitterer: „Erfinden") ist: 
Erst was vorher bereits in dieser Form existierte, könnte als solches ent- 
deckt werden. Es gab keine Schönheit der Natur, die „Landschaft als 
Landschaft" (Karatani) oder die „bloße (anonyme) Landschaft" (Katö), die 
plötzlich entdeckt werden konnten. 34 

Auch die in diesem Zusammenhang oft erwähnte Trennung von 
Mensch und Natur (bei Ritter das „Herausgehen") ist aus konstruktivisti- 
scher und systemtheoretischer Sicht nicht aufrechtzuerhalten. Diese Tren- 
nung habe - wie z.B. Konishi (1997) vermutet - in Japan später eingesetzt 
als in Europa, oder stelle - wie ebenfalls oft vermutet - einen typischen Un- 
terschied zwischen der westlichen und der japanischen Kultur dar. 35 Denn 
die Differenz von (autopoietischen) Systemen (Maturana, Luhmann) und 
Umwelt ist bereits auf mikrobiologischer Ebene auszumachen und damit - 



Durch Aufdeckung von Parallelen zwischen der Entwicklung der Landschafts- 
dichtung (jokeika) im Man'yöshü und den vom postmodernen japanischen 
Landschaftsdiskurs beschriebenen Vorgängen bei der „Entdeckung der Land- 
schaft" lege ich die Vermutung nahe, daß es sich beim „Entdecken" um einen 
kontinuierlich stattfindenden kulturellen Prozeß handelt; vgl. Wittkamp 
(2004b). 

Aufgrund der Unterscheidungslogik von Spencer Brown (auch bei Luhmann 
spielt der Begriff der Unterscheidung eine fundamentale Rolle) kann aus kon- 
struktivistischer Sicht davon ausgegangen werden, daß die Natur (verstanden 
als die Summe aller Informationen, das Rauschen, die unerreichbare Welt) 
nicht immer schon „schön" war, sondern das erst durch den (filternden) Un- 
terscheidungsprozeß wird; vgl. auch das Zitat von Watsuji Tetsurö [1962] in 
Abiko und Satö (2002: 114). Wenn Katö Norihiro (2000: 176) also der Meinung 
ist, daß für die Menschen gegen Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts die „bloße Land- 
schaft" (tan narufükei) - wenn es eine solche denn gäbe - nicht sichtbar war, hie- 
ße das nicht mehr, als daß diese erst noch auf ihre Konstruktion, nicht jedoch 
ihre Entdeckung warten mußte. Zur Paradoxie dieser „bloßen Landschaft" sie- 
he auch Wittkamp (2004a: 108, Anmerkung 3); zur „Entdeckung" vgl. auch 
Goodman (1990: 36). 

Vgl. Kawazoe Fusae in Komori et al. (2003: 76). 
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biologisch gesehen - wesentlich älter als die sich daraus entwickelnde 
Phylogenese der Menschheit. Aber nicht nur die Zelle, sondern auch das 
Gehirn als (Quasi-)System und schließlich nach Luhmann auch die „Per- 
son" als psychologisch-biologisches und die Gesellschaft als soziales Sy- 
stem „operieren mit der Differenz von System und Umwelt" (Schmidt 
1992: 10). All diesen Systemen ist in Beziehung zu ihrer Umwelt gemein- 
sam, daß nur bestimmte Informationen ausgewählt werden, die dann mit 
systemeigenen abgeglichen ein „viables" Bild der Wirklichkeit erzeugen. 
Nach Luhmann sind Systeme nicht nur strukturell an ihrer Umwelt orien- 
tiert und können ohne diese nicht existieren, sondern auch umgekehrt ist 
die Umwelt auf das System angewiesen, denn erst durch dieses erhält die 
Umwelt „ihre Einheit" und nur „relativ zum System" (nach Horster 1997: 
93). Trennung ist also systembedingt und bezieht sich nicht auf die 
Menschheit allein - und erst recht nicht auf bestimmte Kulturräume. Den- 
noch bleiben Systeme stets an ihre Umwelt gekoppelt; und daß Person 
bzw. Gesellschaft und Natur (als Umwelt) genauso gekoppelt sind wie z.B. 
Person und Gesellschaft (nach Luhmann ist der einzelne Mensch für die 
Gesellschaft Umwelt und umgekehrt), legen auch jüngere Forschungen 
der Kulturwissenschaften (explizit z.B. die Kulturökologie) nahe. 

In meinen Ausführungen habe ich mich hauptsächlich auf den Wahr- 
nehmungsprozeß beschränkt. In Dichtung und Malerei ist dieser mit dem 
in ein Werk mündenden Darstellungsprozeß - dem Hineintreiben in die 
vorhandene Welt 36 - verbunden. Dieses „Produkt" wiederum ist - wie 
auch Phänomenologie, Wirkungs- oder Rezeptionsästhetik zeigen - kei- 
neswegs ein fertiges. Für Konstruktivisten liegt die Bedeutung nicht im 
Text. Dieser „ist ein kognitives Konstrukt des Lesers, das von der Gesamt- 
heit der Diskurse abhängt, an denen er beteiligt ist und die für ihn persön- 
lich bedeutungsvoll sind" (Murath 1995: 5). Sowohl auf Seiten des Produ- 
zenten als auch auf seiten des Rezipienten bedingen also individuelle, 
soziale und kulturelle Faktoren die Erzeugung von Wirklichkeit. 37 Hier- 
von sind auch die Wissenschaften nicht befreit, denn auch im „wissen- 
schaftlichen Verhältnis zur ,Welt' befinden wir uns nicht außerhalb, son- 
dern innerhalb der kulturellen Welt" (Böhme 2004: Abschnitt 5, Internet). 



" Als „Produkt eines Autors" muß diese „bestimmte Form der Weltzuwen- 
dung", die in der „gegebenen Welt, auf die der Autor sich bezieht, nicht vor- 
handen ist, [...] in die vorhandene Welt hineingetrieben werden, um zur 
Geltung zu kommen. Hineintreiben heißt, die vorgefundenen Organisations- 
strukturen nicht abzubilden, sondern zu dekomponieren" (Iser 1993: 24). 

37 Daß diese doppelte Konstruktion von Wirklichkeit dennoch erfolgreich ist, 
zeigt Luhmann wiederholt anhand der „doppelten Kontingenz" seines Kom- 
munikationsmodells - d.h. erfolgreich in einem bestimmten Rahmen, da Kom- 
munikation bekanntlich „unwahrscheinlich" ist. 
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Die Konstruktion der träumenden Frau 
oder weshalb es in japan „nur" 
Traumdichterinnen gibt 



Simone Müller 



Abstract: Literature dealing with classical Japanese dream poetry reflects one partic- 
ularly interesting fact, in that the main concepts in such poetry are typically associ- 
ated with female poetry. One of the reasons for this lies in the assumed social mar- 
ginalisation of women during the Nara and Heian periods. A woman's existence 
during that time is generally understood as being unfulfilled and lonely, and this is 
partly explained by the polygamous structure of society and the institution of du- 
olocal marriage. This marginalisation is seen to be reflected in female poetry of the 
time, wherein love poetry is a dominant genre. The core subject matter of this love 
poetry lies in the lamenting of unrequited love, endless periods of waiting, as well 
as periods of secret longing, which is sometimes symbolized by the appearance of 
the lover in a dream. An examination into the subject shows, however, that the as- 
sociation of the female gender with dream poetry is not to be explained with any 
particular link between female poets themselves and the subject matter; rather, the 
reason lies in the gender-related research methods that have been applied by the lit- 
erary field. Particularly with regard to female poetry, the congruency of the contents 
and the poetess's social standing led to an approach favouring biographical textual 
analysis. Female poets are seen as unhappy souls who have escaped into a dream 
world, which remained the only means to realising a seemingly fulfilled love. The 
"dreaming woman", therefore, is a construct that grounds itself in a biographical In- 
terpretation of female poetry, neglecting that the expression of unrequited love and 
its associated dreams form a kind of particular aesthetic stylisation. 



1. Einleitung 

Das Traummotiv ist einer der wahrscheinlich interessantesten Topoi der 
klassischen japanischen Poesie. Das Sujet hat sich im Verlauf der Litera- 
turgeschichte stark verändert, wobei sich thematisch eine Entwicklung 
von der Liebeslyrik zur Jahreszeiten- und buddhistischen Poesie sowie 
eine Wandlung vom Schlaftraum zum Symbol für Vergänglichkeit nach- 
zeichnen lassen. Es ist hier jedoch nicht der Ort, umfassend das Traum- 
motiv in der japanischen Liebeslyrik darzulegen. 1 Stattdessen möchte 



Eine umfassende Behandlung des Sujets bietet meine Dissertation (Universität 
Zürich, 2004) mit dem Titel „Sehnsucht nach Illusion? Klassische japanische 
Traumlyrik aus geschlechtsspezifischer und rezeptionsgeschichtlicher Per- 
spektive" (im Erscheinen). 
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ich einen anderen bemerkenswerten Aspekt des Traummotivs behan- 
deln: In der mit klassischer japanischer Traumdichtung beschäftigten Li- 
teraturwissenschaft zeigt sich nämlich, daß das Motiv stark mit dem 
weiblichen Geschlecht assoziiert wird. So werden zwar Dichterinnen als 
Traumdichterinnen (yume no kajin) bezeichnet, nicht jedoch Dichter. Au- 
ßerdem gibt es bestimmte Dichterinnen, die besonders mit dem Traum- 
motiv in Verbindung gebracht werden, allen voran die legendäre Ono no 
Komachi aus dem 9. Jahrhundert, aber auch Kasa no Iratsume aus dem 
8. Jahrhundert oder Shikishi Naishinnö aus dem 12. Jahrhundert. Eine 
geschlechtsspezifische Rezeptionsweise äußert sich zudem in der Ten- 
denz, anonyme Traumgedichte der Verfasserschaft von Frauen zuzu- 
schreiben. 

Das Traummotiv scheint auf den ersten Blick ein typisch weibliches Su- 
jet zu sein. Es steht in Verbindung mit Passivität, Flucht vor der Realität 
und natürlich Verträumtheit. Diese Charakteristika werden gemeinhin 
mit dem weiblichen Geschlecht assoziiert. Aufgrund einer angenomme- 
nen Marginalisierung der Frauen in der Heian-Zeit - manifestiert durch 
die polygame Gesellschaftsstruktur, die Besuchsehe sowie den Ausschluß 
von Frauen aus dem öffentlichen Leben - wird das Dasein der damaligen 
Hofdamen im allgemeinen als unerfüllt und einsam gesehen: Sie hatten - 
so zumindest kündet es uns die Literatur jener Zeit - kaum Gelegenheit, 
ihre Liebessehnsucht zu verwirklichen, sondern verbrachten die Tage und 
Nächte verborgen hinter Bambusvorhängen und warteten, oft vergebens, 
auf ihre Männer. Die Marginalisierung des weiblichen Geschlechts findet 
ihre Bestätigung in der Frauendichtung selbst, die stark von der Liebes- 
dichtung getragen wird und deren zentrale Themen das Beklagen einsei- 
tigen Verlangens, das nächtelange Warten sowie der Ausdruck der heim- 
lichen Sehnsucht sind - manchmal symbolisiert durch das Träumen vom 
Geliebten. Kubukihara (2001: 44) etwa weist darauf hin, daß der Traum 
Symbol der verbotenen und unerfüllten Liebe war und deshalb stark mit 
dem weiblichen Geschlecht assoziiert wird. 

Das Traummotiv ist jedoch keineswegs ein Monopol der Frauendich- 
tung. Es stellt sich deshalb die Frage, ob eine biographische Textdeutung 
von Frauengedichten allein aufgrund einer vagen Ubereinstimmung von 
angenommenen gesellschaftlichen Verhältnissen und Inhalt der Gedichte 
legitim ist, denn dann müßte es textimmanente sowie kontextuelle Indi- 
katoren geben, die eine biographische Textdeutung lediglich der Frauen- 
gedichte, nicht aber derjenigen von Männern zu rechtfertigen vermöch- 
ten. Es ergeben sich zwei Möglichkeiten: 

• Frauen verwenden das Motiv häufiger als Männer. 

• Frauen verwenden das Motiv anders als Männer. 
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Im folgenden soll anhand von Textuntersuchungen gezeigt werden, daß 
keine der obigen beiden Möglichkeiten wirklich zu überzeugen vermag. 
Um exakte Resultate zu erhalten, müßten die klassischen japanischen 
Traumgedichte in einem umfassenden Rahmen behandelt werden. Da- 
durch würde jedoch die Argumentationslinie für den Leser unscharf. Ich 
möchte den Fokus deshalb einengen und die Problematik anhand der drei 
oben erwähnten, besonders häufig mit der Traumthematik assoziierten 
Dichterinnen exemplifizieren. Alle drei sind namhafte Repräsentantinnen 
je einer Gedichtanthologie ihrer jeweiligen Schaffenszeit. Kasa no Iratsu- 
me ist eine Dichterin des Man'yöshü [Zehntausend -Blätter-Sammlung] 
(Ende 8. Jh.), Ono no Komachi des Kokin[zuaka]shü [Sammlung von japani- 
schen Gedichten aus alter und neuer Zeit] (905 - ca. 920) und Shikishi 
Naishinnö des Shinkokin[waka]shü [Neue Sammlung von japanischen Ge- 
dichten aus alter und neuer Zeit] (1201). Durch eine intertextuelle Einbet- 
tung der Werke dieser drei Dichterinnen in ihr literarisches Umfeld soll 
gezeigt werden, daß ihre Traumgedichte eine Konventionalität zum Aus- 
druck bringen, die vollumfänglich in der Tradition ihrer Zeit steht, wes- 
halb eine biographische Textdeutung auszuschließen ist. 



2. Kasa no Iratsume, die verschmähte Liebende 

Die früheste Dichterin, die in der Literaturwissenschaft des öfteren mit 
dem Traummotiv in Zusammenhang gebracht wird, ist Kasa no Iratsume 
aus dem frühen 8. Jahrhundert. Uber ihr Leben ist kaum etwas bekannt. 
Das einzige Quellenmaterial, das Aufschluß über diese große Dichterin zu 
geben vermag, sind neunundzwanzig tanka im Man'yöshü. Alle sind an 
Ötomo no Yakamochi (7187-785), den Hauptkompilator derselben Antho- 
logie, adressiert und künden von der unglücklichen Liebe für diesen be- 
rühmten Dichter und Frauenhelden. Anhand der Gedichtserie wurde in 
zahlreichen Studien Kasas Biographie respektive ihre Liebesgeschichte zu 
Yakamochi nachzuzeichnen versucht. Die Auswertungen sind sehr unter- 
schiedlich, es herrscht jedoch im allgemeinen der Konsens, Yakamochi 
habe sich nach einer kurzen Affäre von der etwas älteren Kasa distanziert, 
sie hingegen sei über den Bruch der Beziehung nie hinweggekommen und 
habe ihm ihr restliches Leben nachgetrauert. Man sieht sie als sogenannte 
wartende Frau (matsn onna), die vergebens ihres Geliebten harrt und in 
Gedichten ihrem Liebesleid Ausdruck verleiht. Kurz: Man rezipiert sie als 
verschmähte Liebende. Eine biographische Textdeutung von Kasas Ge- 
dichten ist jedoch problematisch, denn der Ausdruck der unglücklichen 
und unerwiderten Liebe gewann in der Frauendichtung der späten 
Man'yö-Zeit, insbesondere in der Tenpyö-Zeit (729-749), in der auch Kasa 
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literarisch aktiv war, zusehends an Popularität und zeigt eine deutliche 
Stilisierung. 

Die Anfänge der lyrischen Umsetzung der unerfüllten Liebe zu jener 
Zeit ist unter anderem auf Einflüsse aus der chinesischen Dichtkunst der 
späten Sechs Dynastien (420-589) zurückzuführen. In deren Zentrum, re- 
präsentiert durch die Anthologie Yutai xinyong [Neue Lieder von der Jade- 
Terrasse] aus dem Jahr 545, steht die sogenannte Boudoir-Poesie (guiyan- 
shi). Es handelt sich hierbei um Gedichte, in denen Hofdamen beschrieben 
werden, die ihre Tage einsam in ihrem Schlafgemach verbringen und ver- 
gebens ihres Geliebten harren. Ein Großteil dieser Werke ist von männli- 
chen Dichtern verfaßt, die sich fiktiv in die Lage der von ihrem Liebhaber 
vernachlässigten Hofdame versetzten. Zentrales Thema der Boudoir-Poe- 
sie ist somit der Ausdruck der unerfüllten Liebe, die in Form der warten- 
den Frau dargestellt wird. 2 Das Yutai xinyong fand seinen Weg nach Japan 
und übte einen lang anhaltenden Einfluß auf die japanische Literatur - 
insbesondere auf die Poesie des Kokinshü - aus (Konishi 1978). Dieser ma- 
nifestiert sich in einer thematischen Untergattung der Liebesdichtung, der 
sogenannten „wartenden Liebe" (matsu koi), in deren Zentrum die warten- 
de Frau steht. Ein beliebtes Sujet der Boudoir-Poesie war der Traum als 
Symbol der Sehnsucht der einsam auf ihren Geliebten wartenden chinesi- 
schen Hofdame. Bemerkenswerterweise zeigt das Traummotiv in der ja- 
panischen Poesie gerade zur selben Zeit einen auffallenden Aufschwung: 
Ein Großteil der Traumgedichte kann in die Tenpyö-Zeit datiert werden. 
Es ist somit wahrscheinlich, daß das Traummotiv seinen Weg nach Japan 
über die chinesische Dichtkunst fand und in enger Verbindung zur chine- 
sischen Boudoir-Poesie steht. 

Kasa no Iratsumes Werk enthält lediglich zwei Traumgedichte. Von Öto- 
mo no Yakamochi hingegen sind insgesamt sechzehn Traumgedichte ins 
Man'yöshü aufgenommen worden, ohne daß ihm eine persönliche Affini- 
tät zum Traummotiv nachgesagt würde. Kasas Traumgedichte werden 
seitens der Literaturwissenschaft meist in ein frühes Stadium ihrer Liebes- 
beziehung zu Yakamochi situiert. Dabei zeigt sich die Tendenz, die von 
Kasa beschriebenen Träume biographisch zu deuten: Es dominiert die 
Meinung, Kasa habe die von ihr geschilderten Träume tatsächlich ge- 
träumt (Öoka 1995: 89). Eine intertextuelle Kontextualisierung von Kasas 
Gedichten zeigt hingegen, daß ihre Traumgedichte zwar außergewöhnli- 
che Elemente enthalten, sich jedoch in einem literaturhistorisch traditio- 
nellen Rahmen bewegen: 



Für detaillierte Beschreibungen der chinesischen Boudoir-Poesie vgl. Miao 
(1978) und Birrell (1985). 
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^feSU^-är agaomoio Hast du meine Liebe 

A (^£P -5 ti-^ 3 /i#o m shirure ya den Leuten verkündet? 

I ^j'jjj^j tamakushige Ich sah im Traum, 

If hirakiaketsu to wie du mein Kammkästchen 

hne" ni shi tniyuru öffnetest. 

(Man'yöshü 4: 591) 

a. Im Man'yöshü wird Traum ime gelesen. Der Ausdruck yume taucht erst im Ko 
kinshü auf. 

Das lyrische Ich träumt von einem Schmuckkästchen und deutet den 
Traum dahingehend, daß der Geliebte die Beziehung der Öffentlichkeit 
preisgegeben hat. Die Angst vor dem öffentlichen Bekanntwerden einer 
Liebesbeziehung ist ein häufiges Thema in der Poesie des Man'yöshü und 
widerspiegelt die standesrestriktive Gesellschaft jener Zeit. Das Kamm- 
kästchen (tamakushige) war das wichtigste Utensil einer Frau, denn ihre 
Schönheit wurde an den Haaren gemessen. Das Öffnen der Schatulle wird 
deshalb als Verletzen ihrer Intimität und als Zeichen des Verrats gedeutet 
(Öoka 1995: 89). 3 Möglicherweise handelt es sich hierbei um ein Element 
aus dem Volksglauben. Der Begriff tamakushige ist ein Kissenwort (makura- 
kotoba), das meist in Verbindung mit dem Verb „öffnen" (aku) Verwendung 
findet. Der Ausdruck wird allerdings nirgends wie bei Kasa mit dem 
Traummotiv verknüpft und als Inkubationstraum gedeutet. Träume mit 
prognostischem Inhalt erscheinen allerdings auch in zwei Gedichten von 
Yakamochi (MYS 17: 4011 ; MYS 17: 4013), wo ihm eine Frau im Traum den 
Aufenthaltsort seines geliebten Adlers verkündet. Folgendes anonymes 
tanka, das ebenfalls aus der Sicht einer Frau geschrieben ist, zeigt aller- 
dings mehr Ähnlichkeiten mit Kasas Werk: 

fW 9 surikoromo Mir träumte, 

^ V) ?g>\z. J[o keri to ime ni mitsu ich trage ein 

utsutsuniwa gefärbtes Gewand a . 

\/^^3frl(DK(D izure no hito no Wer mag in Wirklichkeit 

"mfäWtÜt? koto ga shigekemu über mich gesprochen haben? 

(Man'yöshü 11: 2621) 

a. Kawatö (2002: 77) zufolge ist das farbige Gewand Symbol des Geschlechtsver- 
kehrs und somit ein Indiz für Klatsch. 



Die Symbolik des Schmuckkästchens in Kasas Gedicht zeigt Parallelen zur be- 
rühmten Legende von Urashima, die im Gedicht MYS 9: 1740 beschrieben 
wird. Dort öffnet Urashima verbotenerweise die Schatulle, die ihm die Meeres- 
prinzessin mitgibt, worauf ihn die Zeit einholt und er in Sekundenbruchteilen 
zum Greis wird. Durch das Öffnen der Schatulle verrät Urashima - wie in Ka- 
sas Gedicht - das Vertrauen der geliebten Person. 
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Kasa no Iratsumes zweites Traumgedicht zeigt ebenfalls Elemente aus 
dem Volksglauben: 



Auch hier wird der Traum gedeutet: Die Schlafende träumt von einem 
Schwert, das sich an ihren Körper schmiegt, und deutet es als Vorzeichen 
für ein baldiges Treffen (Liebestreffen) mit dem Geliebten. Das Schwert 
(tsuriigitachi) gehört in Japan zu den Traumsymbolen mit glückbringen- 
dem Charakter (Miura 1904-06: 294) und gilt gleichzeitig als Sinnbild für 
das männliche Glied. Aus dem Gedicht sprechen somit die erotischen 
Sehnsüchte des lyrischen Ich. Der Begriff tsuriigitachi ist ein Kissenwort 
(makurakotoba), das in den Gedichten des Man'yöshü häufig vorkommt und 
meist die Wichtigkeit des Partners zum Ausdruck bringt. 

Die beiden Traumgedichte von Kasa no Iratsume haben durch die In- 
korporation von Elementen aus dem Volksglauben einen weiblichen Cha- 
rakter: Die Zuflucht in mystische Traumpraktiken zur Verwirklichung der 
Liebe wirkt auf den ersten Blick feminin, waren es doch die Frauen, die 
einsam auf ihre Liebhaber warteten. Ein Vergleich mit den übrigen Traum- 
gedichten zeigt indes, daß sich auch in Männergedichten häufig Elemente 
aus dem Volksglauben finden. Ein Beispiel wird weiter unten zitiert. Kasas 
Traumgedichte stehen allerdings nicht in der typischen Tradition der 
Traumlyrik des Man'yöshü, wo meist dem Wunsch Ausdruck verliehen 
wird, einen räumlich abwesenden Geliebten wenigstens im Traum zu tref- 
fen; Kasas Werke zeigen keinerlei Wunsch nach einem Traumtreffen. Die 
Autorin verknüpft in ihren beiden Traumgedichten jedoch - wenn auch 
auf originelle Weise - konventionelle lyrische Bilder der klassischen japa- 
nischen Poesie. Deshalb ist die in der Forschung dominante biographische 
Lesung von Kasas Traumgedichten nur im Zusammenhang mit ihrer Ge- 
dichtserie als Ganzem zu verstehen, die eine unerfüllte Liebe zu Ötomo no 
Yakamochi zum Ausdruck bringt. Der Liebesschmerz, den sie in ihren 
Werken beschreibt, führte zu einer Uberbewertung der beiden Traumge- 
dichte und zu deren biographischer Auslegung im Kontext des Gesamt- 
werkes. Demzufolge zeichnet Kasas Oeuvre das Bild einer von ihrem 
Liebhaber verschmähten Frau, die auf ihren Geliebten wartet und sich in 
ihrer Einsamkeit in eine Traumwelt flüchtet. 



tsuriigitachi 
mi ni torisou to 
ime ni mitsu 
nani no saga somo 
kimi ni awamu tarne 



Ich sah im Traum, 

wie sich ein Schwert 

an meinen Körper schmiegt. 

Wofür ist es ein Zeichen? 

Bedeutet es, daß ich dich 

bald treffen werde? 

{Man'yöshü 4: 604) 
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3. ONO NO KOMACHI, DIE EINSAM LIEBENDE 

Ono no Komachi gilt als die Traumdichterin der japanischen Literaturge- 
schichte schlechthin. Ganze sechs der insgesamt achtzehn ihrer ins Kokin- 
shü aufgenommen Werke beschreiben den Wunsch nach einem Traumtref- 
fen mit dem Geliebten. Ebenso wie bei Kasa no Iratsume bilden auch 
Komachis Gedichte das einzige mögliche Quellenmaterial zur Entschlüs- 
selung ihrer Lebensgeschichte, was eine reiche Legendenbildung nach 
sich zog. Dies führte wie bei Kasa zu einer biographischen Überinterpre- 
tation ihrer Traumgedichte. Die einen vermeinten aus ihnen eine unglück- 
liche und verbotene Liebe zu einem Mann von hohem Stand herauslesen 
zu können, welche die Flucht in eine Traumwelt bewirkt haben soll (Aoki 
1971: 340f.). Im Gegensatz zu Kasa ist bei Komachis Traumgedichten aller- 
dings nicht bekannt, ob und an wen die Gedichte adressiert waren. 4 An- 
dere wiederum sehen in Komachi eine einsame, sexuell frustrierte Frau, 
die ihre Sehnsüchte im Traum zu verwirklichen suchte (Yamaguchi 1979). 

Der Wunsch nach dem Traum, der aus den Gedichten spricht, hat die 
Komachi-Forscherin Maeda Yoshiko zu der Aussage veranlaßt, Ono no 
Komachi habe den Traum als romantische Sehnsucht nach der ewig un- 
veränderlichen Liebe entdeckt. Sie setzt die Dichterin somit an den An- 
fang der japanischen Frauenliteratur der Heian-Zeit. Ihr zufolge war für 
Komachi der Traum ein Ort des Trostes und die einzige Dimension, in der 
sie ihre Sehnsucht realisieren konnte (Maeda 1941: 70f.). Neuere Untersu- 
chungen vermögen sich ebenfalls nicht gänzlich von einer biographischen 
Textdeutung zu befreien. Mezaki Tokue äußert sich zu der Problematik 
folgendermaßen: 

Ich habe mich mit den bisherigen Arbeiten über Komachi auseinan- 
dergesetzt und in ihnen immer wieder erfahren, wie sehr die histori- 
sche Dichterin und die Frau der Legende nach Gutdünken vermischt 
wurden. Alle beginnen ihre Arbeit mit der Absicht, die beiden zu 
trennen, aber irgendwann scheinen sie die Grenze zwischen Traum 
und Wirklichkeit zu verlieren. Das, was sie in diese Verwirrung ge- 
bracht hat, ist wahrscheinlich der Groll darüber, daß nur ein allzu 
kümmerlicher Rest übrig bleibt, wenn man einmal die Uberlieferung 
entschieden weggeworfen hat. (Mezaki 1970: 165f.) 



4 Es gibt verschiedene Hypothesen, wem die unglückliche Liebe von Komachi 
gegolten haben soll. Besonders oft wird der Dichterin eine verbotene Liebe zu 
Kaiser Ninmyö (r. 833-850) zugeschrieben. Diese Theorie ist unter anderem auf 
ein Vorwort zum Kokinshü-Gedicht KKS 13: 656 im Komachishü zurückzuführen 
(vgl. Kubota 1958: 281). Für einen Überblick über die verschiedenen Thesen 
und ihre Verfechter vgl. Yamaguchi (1979: 47-68). 
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Eine Untersuchung von Komachis Traumgedichten ergibt indes, daß aus 
ihnen keine Umsetzung des Motivs ersichtlich ist, welche auf einen bio- 
graphischen Aussagegehalt schließen ließe. Die Werke stehen vollum- 
fänglich in der Tradition ihrer Zeit und stellen literaturhistorisch einen 
Ubergang vom direkten, kräftigen Stil des Man'yöshü zum kontemplati- 
ven und klagenden Stil des Kokinshü dar. 

Es können hier nicht alle sechs Traumgedichte abgehandelt werden, 
weshalb ich die Problematik anhand zweier Traumgedichte von Komachi 
exemplifizieren möchte. 5 Das erste inkorporiert wie die Werke von Kasa 
no Iratsume ein Element aus dem Volksglauben: 

V t -Örfe X it° semete Wenn übermächtig 

2SL^0Tf(ä koishiki toki wa das Verlangen mich 

ts\~£fz.~^.(D mubatama no heimsucht, 

iX(D^l §r yoru no koromo o wend ich das Gewand 

jg U X-ZlJm 5 kaeshite zo kirn meiner finstern Nächte 

von innen nach außen um. 

(Kokinsha 12: 554) a 

a. Die Übersetzung dieses und der folgenden Gedichte von Komachi stammt von 
Gundert (1978: 424). 

Auf den ersten Blick scheint es sich hier nicht um ein Traumgedicht zu 
handeln. Folgendes tanka aus dem Man'yöshü wirkt jedoch klärend: 



1 1 



wagimoko ni Mich nach dir sehnend, 

fö.Ü s X$i3j koite sübe nami ohne Weg dich zu treffen, 

^^(D shirotae no hab ich den Ärmel 

fflS L L Ü s °de kaeshishi wa aus weißem Stoff 

^tfjX.^-^ 1 Imß n * niieki ya verkehrt herum getragen. 

Hast du mich im Traum gesehn? 
(Man'yöshü 11: 2812) 

Das lyrische Ich, durch die direkte Anrede seiner Partnerin mit wagimoko 
[meine Schwester, i.e. meine Geliebte] hier als männlich identifizierbar, 
wendet seinen Ärmel, um im Traum der Geliebten zu erscheinen. Ono no 
Komachis Traumgedicht inkorporiert diesen Volksglauben auf ähnliche 
Weise. Es unterscheidet sich von dem Man'yöshü-Gedicht allerdings da- 
durch, daß in Komachis tanka nicht der Ärmel, sondern das ganze Kleid 
gewendet wird, sowie durch den Umstand, daß in ihm dem Wunsch Aus- 
druck verliehen wird, selbst vom Geliebten zu träumen. Der Wunsch- 
traum im Freudschen Sinne tauchte in der japanischen Lyrik Ende der 



5 Ein Traumgedicht von Ono no Komachi, KKS 13: 656, habe ich bereits an ande- 
rer Stelle untersucht, vgl. Müller (2001). 
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Man'yö-Zeit auf, etablierte sich allerdings erst in der Dichtung des Kokin- 
shü. Auch im vom Objekt der Liebe abgewandten, verinnerlichten Ge- 
fühlsausdruck zeigen sich bereits Ansätze des Kokinshü-Stils. 

Der Volksglaube des Ärmelumkehrens, um ein Traumtreffen herbeizu- 
führen, beruht auf einer praktischen Bewandtnis, auf die hier nicht näher 
eingegangen werden kann. 6 Es sei nur erwähnt, daß damit offenbar nicht 
lediglich ein Traum vom Geliebten, sondern möglicherweise auch ein Zu- 
rückkehren desselben, respektive ein körperliches Treffen bezweckt wur- 
de - basierend auf dem Homophon kaesu, das sowohl „wenden" als auch 
„zurückgeben" bedeuten kann. Außerdem stammt dieser Volksglaube 
möglicherweise aus China. Kenshö (ca. 1130-1210) zitiert im Kokinshü-chü 
[Kokinshü -Kommentar (1191)] eine Geschichte, in der die Frau eines gewis- 
sen Boqi der Tang-Dynastie mit verkehrtem Gewand schläft, worauf ihr 
Mann im Traum erscheint. Auch das Bisha mondöchü [Bisha-mondö-Kom- 
mentar] aus dem frühen 14. Jahrhundert zitiert ein chinesisches Gedicht 
von Bo Juyi, in dem eine Frau mit verkehrtem Gewand schläft und dann 
im Traum ihren verstorbenen Mann trifft (Matsuda 1968-75, Bd. 2: 144). 

Das Herbeilocken des Geliebten durch magische Praktiken wird vor 
dem sozialen Hintergrund der Heian-Zeit aufgrund der gesellschaftlichen 
Institution der Besuchsehe grundsätzlich als weibliches Motiv verstanden. 
Die Gedichte des Man'yöshü belegen indes, daß sich der Topos auch in der 
Männerpoesie manifestiert und deshalb nicht als spezifisch weibliches Su- 
jet rezipiert werden darf. Dies zeigt sich auch durch folgendes Gedicht von 
Minamoto no Kintada (?-948) aus dem Gosen[waka]shü [Sammlung später 
ausgewählter Gedichte] (951), das Komachis tanka als Vorlage hat. Das 
Umkehren des Ärmels steht hier allerdings nicht mehr in Zusammenhang 
mit dem Traum. Nach dem Kokinshü entwickelte sich der Ausdruck (kam) 
koromo [(chinesisches) Gewand] zu einem Kissenwort, welches das Verb 
kaesu [wenden/ zurückgeben] einleitet und nun nur noch die Sehnsucht 
nach dem/der Geliebten zum Ausdruck bringt (Tanaka 1984: 20). 

^^t-^tibX itosemete Übermächtig ist meine Sehnsucht 

25 L # TzXßCO koishiki tabi no nach deinem Gewand (nach dir),' 1 

/jjf/fe karakoromo die du auf Reisen bist, 

f 3: df & <C 7^^~t~ hodonaku kaesu Gäbe es doch jemand, 

A h fe t£ hu hito mo aranan der dich sofort zu mir 

zurückbrächte! 

(Gosenshü 11: 1316) 

a. Karakoromo, das chinesische Gewand, war zugleich eine Bezeichnung für die ei- 
gene Frau. 



Vgl. hierzu Tanaka (1984: 14-25). 
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Das zweite Traumgedicht von Komachi lautet folgendermaßen: 



kagiri naki 
omoi no mama ni 
yoru mo komu 
yumeji o sae ni 
hito zua togameji 



Der unendlichen 

Sehnsucht gehorchend, will ich 

kommen auf des Traums 

nächtlichen Pfaden - 

die doch werden mir 

die Leute nicht tadeln. 3 

(Kokinshü 13: 657) 



a. Um die Parallelen zu folgendem Gedicht aus dem Man'yöshü zu verdeutlichen, 
habe ich die letzte Verszeile von Gunderts Übersetzung („die doch werden sie 
mir nicht schmälern") leicht abgeändert (vgl. Gundert 1978: 424). 



Das lyrische Ich sucht ein Traumtreffen mit der geliebten Person, weil ein 
Beisammensein in der Wirklichkeit nicht möglich ist. Die Ursache hierfür 
liegt in sozialen Restriktionen. Die Wirklichkeit in Form des gesellschaft- 
lichen Tadels vermag nicht bis in die Traumwelt einzudringen. Der Traum 
bildet deshalb einen wünschenswerten Ersatz und die einzige Dimension, 
in der die Liebe ihre Erfüllung findet. Keichü (1973: 421) zitiert als Vorlage 
zu Komachis Werk folgendes tanka aus dem Man'yöshü: 



hito no mite 
koto togamesemi 
ime ni wäre 
koyoi itaramu 
yado sasn na yume 



Im Traum, 

wo die Leute nicht tadeln, 
werde ich dich heute Nacht 
besuchen kommen. 
Schließ die Tür nicht! 
{Man'yöshü 12: 2912) 



Die Ähnlichkeit des Gedichts mit demjenigen von Komachi ist offensicht- 
lich: Sowohl der Aussagegehalt als auch die Sprache mit vier identischen 
Wörtern, nämlich hito [die Leute], togamu [tadeln], yoi [die Nacht] und na- 
türlich ime respektive yume [der Traum], lassen vermuten, daß Ono no Ko- 
machi dieses tanka nicht unbekannt war. Als Prätext zu MYS 12: 2912 {hito 
no mite) zitiert Keichü eine Textpassage des Youxian ku [Der Wohnort ver- 
spielter Göttinnen], einer Tang-Novelle aus dem späten 7. Jahrhundert, 
die auf die japanische Dichtkunst großen Einfluß ausübte: 



3? 5 



Traurigkeit bricht mein Herz. 

Vergebliche Hoffnung durchsticht mein Auge. 

Schließ die Tür nicht heute Nacht, 

Denn ich besuche dich im Traum. {Youxianku) 



a. Youxianku yuandian (1965: 68). 
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Das Gedicht beschreibt die Absicht des Protagonisten Zhanglang, seine 
Geliebte Shiniang im Traum zu besuchen. Es bringt den Volksglauben 
zum Ausdruck, durch das Offenlassen der Schlafzimmertür erscheine der 
Geliebte im Traum, da dessen Seele durch die geöffnete Tür einzutreten 
vermöge. 

In beiden Prätexten zu Komachis tanka ist das Aussagesubjekt ein 
Mann. Eine Frau, die dem Wunsch Ausdruck verleiht, aktiv ihren Partner 
besuchen zu gehen, widerspricht den ästhetischen Vorstellungen der Hei- 
an-Zeit. Das weibliche Ideal war die sehnsüchtig auf ihren Mann warten- 
de Frau. Raud (1999: 68) zufolge entspricht die Bewegung auf dem Traum- 
pfad in der japanischen Lyrik den gesellschaftlichen Konventionen der 
Heian-Zeit. Im Man'yöshü erscheinen allerdings vereinzelt Traumgedich- 
te, in denen ein Traumbesuch einer Frau zum Ausdruck kommt: 



^-p-är wagimoko o An jeder Stromschnelle 

W \Z- JL X. $k t inte ni mie ko to auf dem Weg nach Yamato 

^^PggcD yamatojino bringe ich ein Opfer dar, 

Öt-$ji^ h watarize goto ni damit du - meine Geliebte - 

^fn]-?r$c^-f - '5 tatnuke so aga sunt mich im Traum besuchen kommst. 

(Man'yöshü 12: 3128) 



Allerdings enthält das Man'yöshü nur Traumgedichte, die den Wunsch ei- 
nes Mannes nach einem Traumbesuch der Geliebten ausdrücken. Der ak- 
tive Wunsch einer Frau nach einem Traumbesuch ist im Man'yöshü nicht 
üblich. Daher wird bisweilen auf den männlichen, aktiven Charakter von 
Komachis Traumlyrik hingewiesen (Kubukihara 2001: 37f.). Die Traumbe- 
wegung in Komachis Gedicht ist indes sprachlich nicht eindeutig be- 
stimmbar und eröffnet drei Interpretationsmöglichkeiten: 

• Das lyrische Ich ist eine Frau, die plant, ihren Geliebten im Traum zu be- 
suchen. 

• Das lyrische Ich ist eine Frau, die hofft, ihr Geliebter komme sie im 
Traum besuchen. 

• Das lyrische Ich ist ein Mann, der plant, seine Geliebte im Traum zu be- 
suchen. 

Die dritte Lesart vertritt Katagiri Yöichi (1991: 163). Ihm zufolge verfaßte 
Komachi das tanka aus der fiktiven Sicht eines Mannes. Wie bereits er- 
wähnt, gewann in Japan das durch die chinesische Boudoir-Poesie beein- 
flußte Dichten aus der fiktiven Sicht einer wartenden Frau insbesondere 
seit Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts an Popularität. Das Geschlecht des lyrischen 
Ichs in vielen dieser Gedichte ist gerade aufgrund der räumlichen Bewe- 
gung zum Liebespartner hin identifizierbar, wie etwa in folgendem be- 
rühmten tanka von Sosei Höshi aus dem 9. Jahrhundert: 
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^ tf t wta komn to Nur weil du sagtest, 

H"t> (31 us hi bakari ni du kämest gleich, 

j^ft <I) nagatsuki no so habe ich geharrt deiner, 

<fo !9 fe t"t ariake no tsuki o bis ach, nun aufgegangen 

?tF V ^ ~C o -5 i^c machiidetsuru kann der Mond der Morgenfrühe, 

in der langen Herbstnacht 
des Neunten Monats!' 1 
(Kokinshü 14: 691) 

a. Deutsche Übersetzung unter kleinen Abänderungen zitiert aus Die Lieder der 
hundert Dichter (1987: 20). 

Die Einflüsse der chinesischen Dichtung zeigen sich in den Motiven der 
langen Herbstnacht und der wartenden Frau. Das Verb komu [kommen] 
belegt zusammen mit dem Verb matsu [warten], daß das Gedicht aus der 
fiktiven Sicht einer Frau verfaßt wurde. Komachi war literarisch in einer 
Zeit aktiv, in der chinesische Einflüsse der späten Sechs Dynastien beson- 
ders stark zum Ausdruck kamen. Allerdings war meines Erachtens das 
fiktive Dichten aus der Sicht eines Mannes in der Frauendichtung nicht 
üblich. 

Hier kann nicht eindeutig entschieden werden, welcher Lesart Vorzug 
zu geben sei. Es kann allerdings konstatiert werden, daß Komachis 
Traumgedicht - würde es sich um ein anonymes Werk handeln - sowohl 
aus der Sicht einer Frau als auch der eines Mannes verfaßt sein könnte. Es 
kommt keinerlei eindeutig geschlechtsspezifische Perspektive zum Aus- 
druck. 

Wie oben zu zeigen versucht wurde, heben sich Komachis Gedichte in- 
haltlich nicht von anderen Traumgedichten ab. Ihre Werke beschreiben die 
Sehnsucht des lyrischen Ich, den Geliebten im Schlaftraum zu treffen, und 
weisen konventionelle Muster auf, die sich entweder auf die Traumtradi- 
tion des Man'yöshü oder auf die chinesische Poesie zurückführen lassen. 
McCullough äußert sich hierzu folgendermaßen: 

In the dream poems, Komachi uses conventional Chinese and Japa- 
nese approaches to a Single well-worn theme - the plight of the wo- 
man unhappy in love. The poems lack individuality within the con- 
text of tradition, and one suspects that they would be little remarked 
if they were anonymous. (McCullough 1985: 228) 

Die Tatsache, daß Komachi als Traumdichterin rezipiert wird, muß des- 
halb wiederum mit einer biographischen Textdeutung in Zusammenhang 
gebracht werden. Die Sehnsucht nach dem Traum sowie die sinnierende, 
vom Objekt der Liebe abgewandte Haltung des lyrischen Ich wurde mit 
der Komachi-Legende verwoben und bewirkte, daß man aus ihren 
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Traumgedichten eine einsam liebende Frau las, die aufgrund einer uner- 
füllten Liebe (zu einem Mann von hohem Stand) Zuflucht in die Welt des 
Traums nahm. 



3. Shikishi Naishinnö, die heimlich Liebende 



Die dritte große japanische Dichterin, die in der Literaturrezeption oft in 
Zusammenhang mit dem Traummotiv gebracht wird, ist Shikishi Nai- 
shinnö (1149-1201). Sie repräsentiert die Frauendichtkunst des Shinko- 
kin[waka]shü. Im Gegensatz zu Kasa no Iratsume und Ono no Komachi ist 
über das Leben von Shikishi Naishinnö einiges bekannt, denn sie war die 
Tochter des Kaisers Goshirakawa (1127-1192). Dies machte sie zur Zeugin 
der politischen Unruhen in der späten Heian-Zeit, aus denen im Jahr 1285 
die Minamoto-Sippe siegreich hervorging und die Kamakura-Zeit einlei- 
tete. Infolge dieser Turbulenzen wurde Shikishi Opfer verschiedener 
Schicksalsschläge und Intrigen, die den Tod vieler Familienmitglieder 
zur Folge hatte. Weitere einschneidende Erfahrungen in ihrem Leben wa- 
ren ein Amt als Ahnenpriesterin (saiin) des Kamo-Tempels in Kyoto, ihr 
Leben im Alter als Nonne sowie ein von vielen Krankheiten begleitetes 
Dasein. 

Uber Shikishis Liebesleben ist hingegen kaum etwas bekannt. Wie es für 
kaiserliche Prinzessinnen üblich war, war sie nie verheiratet. Das sukzes- 
sive Hinscheiden ihrer engsten Familienangehörigen sowie das einsame 
Dasein als Ahnenpriesterin sollen ihr schon früh die Vergänglichkeit und 
Unbeständigkeit des Lebens ins Bewußtsein gerufen haben (Kondö 1975: 
82). In der japanischen Literaturrezeption werden deshalb immer wieder 
das einsame Dasein und das damit zusammenhängende melancholische 
Wesen der Dichterin betont. Einsamkeit und Schwermut werden auch aus 
ihren Gedichten herausgelesen. Shikishi Naishinnö gilt als Dichterin der 
sogenannten „heimlichen Liebe" (shinobn koi no kajin), symbolisiert durch 
ihr berühmtestes Gedicht, in dem sie dem Wunsch Ausdruck verleiht, aus 
Liebesschmerz zu sterben: 



O Lebensfaden, 
willst reißen du, so reiße! 
Denn wenn ich länger 
noch lebte, könnte die Liebe 
ich nicht mehr unterdrücken.' 1 
(Shinkokinshü 11:1034) 

a. Deutsche Übersetzung zitiert aus Die Lieder der hundert Dichter (1987: 57). 



tama no o yo 
taenaba taene 
nagaraeba 
shinoburu koto no 
yowari mo zo suru 
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Das Gedicht vermittelt das Bild einer leidenschaftlichen Frau, die ihre Lie- 
be im Herzen verbirgt, nicht aber nach Verwirklichung ihrer Gefühle 
trachtet. Der Ausdruck der unerfüllten Liebe, der aus vielen ihrer Liebes- 
gedichte spricht, wird auf persönliche Lebenserfahrungen zurückgeführt. 
Die „heimliche Liebe" ist allerdings ein konventionalisierter Topos der 
klassischen japanischen Poesie, der sowohl in der Frauen- als auch in der 
Männerdichtkunst zum Ausdruck kommt. 

Shikishi Naishinnös Liebespoesie war wie diejenige von Ono no Ko- 
machi Anlaß reger Spekulationen über das Objekt ihrer Sehnsucht. Im 
allgemeinen schreibt man ihr eine heimliche Liebe zum berühmten Dich- 
ter Fujiwara no Teika (1162-1241), dem Hauptkompilator des Shinkokins- 
hü, zu. Des weiteren wird in der japanischen Literaturrezeption häufig 
auf die besondere Stellung des Traummotivs in Shikishis Liebeslyrik hin- 
gewiesen. Hier zeigen sich ebenfalls biographistische Ansätze. Das Motiv 
wird nicht als konventionelles Sujet, sondern als direkter Sehnsuchtsaus- 
druck der Dichterin gelesen. Kondö (1975: 82) zufolge steht hinter dem 
lyrischen Charakter von Shikishis Poesie eine Resignation gegenüber der 
Realität, in deren Folge sich die Dichterin in eine Traumwelt geflüchtet 
habe. 

Shikishi verfaßte insgesamt siebzehn Traumgedichte. Verglichen mit ih- 
rem Gesamtwerk von über 407 Gedichten ist dies erstaunlich wenig. Al- 
lerdings wurden davon insgesamt fünf Traumgedichte ins Shinkokinshü 
aufgenommen. 





Gedichte 


Traumgedichte 


Prozent 


Gesamtwerk 


407 


17 


4.2% 


Shinkokinshü 


49 


5 


10.2% 



Tabelle 1: Prozentuale Verteilung von Shikishi Naishinnös Traumgedichten in 
ihrem Gesamtwerk sowie im Shinkokinshü 



Quelle: Okuno (2001); Shinkokin wakashü (1995) 

Die Tabelle 1 zeigt auf, daß die Kompilatoren des Shinkokinshü eine im Ver- 
gleich zu ihrem Gesamtwerk unverhältnismäßig große Anzahl an Traum- 
gedichten in die Anthologie aufnahmen. Dieses Selektionsverfahren sei- 
tens der Kompilatoren zugunsten der Traumgedichte ist vermutlich ein 
Grund, weshalb Shikishi heute unter anderem den Ruf einer Traumdich- 
terin hat. Allerdings wurden beispielsweise von Priester Jien (1155-1225) 
insgesamt sieben Traumgedichte ins Shinkokinshü aufgenommen, ohne 
daß dieser in der Literaturrezeption mit dem Traummotiv assoziiert wür- 
de. 
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Wie oben bereits erwähnt, wird Shikishis Traumpoesie im allgemeinen 
mit ihrem unglücklichen Liebesleben in Verbindung gebracht, das eine 
Flucht in eine Traumwelt bewirkt haben soll. Betrachtet man ihre Traum- 
gedichte, so fällt jedoch auf, daß sich diese nicht speziell in der Liebeslyrik 
konzentrieren, sondern relativ gleichmäßig auf alle Gedichtkategorien 
aufgeteilt sind: 



Traumgedichte 


Jahreszeiten 


Liebe 


Diverses 

« 


Buddhistisches 


Anderes 


Traum/ 
Gesamtwerk 


8 


5 


1 


i 


2 


Traum/ 

Shinkokinshü 


3 


1 




i 


0 



Tabelle 2: Verteilung von Shikishi Naishinnos Traumgedichten auf die verschie- 
denen Gedichtkategorien 

Quelle: Okuno (2001); Shinkokin ivakashü (1995) 



Die Tabelle 2 zeigt, daß Shikishi Naishinnos wenige Liebesgedichte ver- 
faßte, die das Traummotiv enthalten. Im Gegensatz dazu verwendete sie 
das Sujet bemerkenswert oft in der Jahreszeitenpoesie. Diese steht ganz in 
der Tradition des Shinkokinshü-Stils, was in der Folge anhand einiger ihrer 
Gedichte exemplifiziert werden soll. Folgendes Gedicht ist dem Frühling 
gewidmet: 



im 



miyamabe no 
soko to mo shiranu 
tabimakura 
utsiitsu mo yume mo 
kaoru harn kana 



Tief in den Bergen, 

an unbekanntem Ort, 

schlafe ich auf Reisen. 

In Wirklichkeit und im Traum 

duftet der Frühling. 

(Sh ikish i Naish innösh ü 

zenshaku 115) 



Das Gedicht hat zwei Prätexte aus dem Kokinshii, die miteinander kombi- 
niert werden. Das erste ist ein Frühlingsgedicht von Sosei Höshi, das zwei- 
te von Ki no Tsurayuki (ca. 868 - ca. 945): 



*5 

LTL/p 



o/7/oi/ dochi 
haru no yamabe ni 
uchimiirete 
soko to mo izvanu 
tabine shite shika 



Vertraute Freunde 
machen sich gemeinsam 
in die Frühlingsberge auf, 
und wollen irgendwo 
ihr Nachtlager aufschlagen. 
(Kokinshü 2: 126) 
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Y) L-T 



yaäori shite 
haru no yamabe ni 
netaru yo wa 
yume no uchi ni mo 
kann zo chirikeru 



Die Frühlingsnacht 
in den Bergen, 

wo ich mein Lager aufschlage 
selbst im Traum 
fallen die Blüten. 
{Kokinshü 2: 117) 



Shikishi Naishinnö kombiniert Verszeilen von Sosei Höshis tanka mit Ver- 
sen von Tsurayukis Gedicht und verbindet somit den Schlaf auf Reisen mit 
dem Duft von Frühlingsblüten, der bis in den Traum eindringt. Das tanka 
von Shikishi zeigt kein neues Konzept. Die Vermischung von Traum und 
Wirklichkeit durch den Duft des Frühlings macht das Gedicht jedoch zu 
einem typischen Vertreter des Shinkokinshü-Stils. Bemerkenswert in 
Shikishis Werk ist jedoch die Reisethematik. Wohl gibt es einige von Frau- 
en verfaßte Reisegedichte; es handelt sich jedoch um kein Genre der Frau- 
enlyrik. Folgendes ist ein Liebesgedicht: 



tanomu kana 
mada minu hito o 
omoine no 
honoka ni naruru 
yoiyoi no yume 



Er macht mir Hoffnung: 
der allnächtliche 
Gedankentraum von ihm, 
den ich noch nie sah, 
während er mir allmählich, 
leicht vertraut wird. 
(Shikishi Naishinnöshü zensha- 
ku 75) 



Die Schlafende trifft den Mann ihres Herzens im Traum. Nur in ihm findet 
ihre Liebe Erfüllung. Das Gedicht erinnert stark an die Traumlyrik von 
Ono no Komachi. Als Prätext diente Shikishi vermutlich folgendes Ge- 
dicht ihrer berühmten Vorgängerin: 



5 TctzUK 
&L£A£ 
IT L i <9 
WX&Vsfc 



utatane ni 
koishiki hito o 
miteshi yori 
yume chö mono wa 
tanomisometeki 



Seit ich im leichten 
Schlummer mir den Ersehnten 
ersehen konnte, 
fange ich an, den Träumen, 
wie man sie nennt, zu trauen. 
(Kokinshü 12: 553) 



Die Liebesbezeugung für jemanden, den man noch nie traf, ist im allge- 
meinen eine Domäne der Männerdichtung. Es zeigt sich somit in Shikishis 
Gedicht keine spezifisch weibliche Perspektive. Nanba (1998: 43) zufolge 
ist das tanka stereotyp und zeigt wenig von der Leidenschaft, die für die 
Lyrik von Shikishi Naishinnö charakteristisch ist. 
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Folgendes Gedicht ist eine Klage darüber, den Ersehnten nicht einmal im 
Traum treffen zu können: 



ika ni semu 
yumeji ni dani mo 
yukiyaranu 
munashiki toko no 
tamakura no sode 



Was soll ich tun? 

Selbst den Traumpfad 

beschreite ich nicht. 

Mein Ärmel - nutzlos - 

als Kissen in diesem leeren Bett. 

(Shikishi Naishinnöshü zenshaku 

326) 



Das lyrische Ich durchwacht im leeren Bett weinend die Nacht. Die Schlaf- 
losigkeit verhindert sogar ein Traumtreffen. Der Umstand, daß es seinen 
eigenen Ärmel als Kissen nimmt, betont seine Einsamkeit, denn wäre die 
geliebte Person hier, wäre sie es, die den Ärmel als Kissen darböte. Die 
Schlaflosigkeit, die selbst ein Traumtreffen verunmöglicht, ist ein Topos, 
der bereits im Kokinshü anzutreffen ist. Als direkte Vorlage gilt im allge- 
meinen jedoch ein anonymes tanka aus dem Gosenshü, das seinerseits wie- 
derum ein Werk aus dem Kokinshü von Ki no Tsurayuki zum Prätext hat: 



yukiyaranu 
yumeji ni madou 
tamoto ni zva 
amatsusora naki 
tsuyu zo okikeru 



Auf dem Traumpfad irre ich 
umher, ohne dich zu erreichen. 
Auf meinen Ärmeln liegt Tau 3 , 
obwohl es doch kein Himmel, 
sondern eine Schlafstatt ist. 
(Gosenshü 9: 559) 



a. Der Tau (tsuyu) ist eine Metapher für Tränen. 



yumeji ni mo 
tsuyu ya okuran 
yo mo sngara 
kayoeru sode no 
hichite kawakanu 



Liegt auch 

auf dem Traumpfad Tau? 
Meine Ärmel sind selbst jetzt, 
nach einer Nacht wandelnd auf 
dem Traumpfad, nicht trocken. 
(Kokinshü 12: 574) 



Die beiden Vorlagen werden in der japanischen Literaturwissenschaft als 
Gedichte aus der Sicht eines Mannes rezipiert. Oda Takeshi (1983: 28) zu- 
folge ist das Aussagesubjekt in Shikishis tanka deshalb ebenfalls männli- 
chen Geschlechts. Wie oben bereits erwähnt, gibt das Wandeln auf dem 
Traumpfad meines Erachtens jedoch nicht zwingend Aufschluß über das 
Geschlecht des lyrischen Ich. Der Traum stellt eine Dimension dar, in der 
gesellschaftliche Restriktionen aufgehoben sind. 
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Folgendes Traumgedicht von Shikishi Naishinno wurde ins Shinkokin- 



shü (SKKS 20: 1969) unter der Kategorie , 
kyöka) aufgenommen. Das Vorwort lautet: 
bei der täglichen Übung": 



JLflNrfi 



shizuka naru 
akatsuki goto ni 
miwataseba 
mada fukaki yo no 
yume zo kanashiki 



Buddhistische Gedichte" (shak- 
„Über das Eingehen in die Stille 



Wenn ich in der stillen 
Morgendämmerung versunken 
die irdische Welt betrachte, 
sehe ich immer noch den Traum 
der tiefen Nacht - 
es macht mich traurig. 
(Shikishi Naishinnöshü zenshaku 
325) 



Das Vorwort ist eine Anspielung auf den Schutzgott Jizö Bosatsu, der je- 
den Morgen in Meditation versunken die Sechs Wege 7 begangen und die 
irdischen Menschen aus ihrem Leid befreit haben soll. Deshalb wird im 
allgemeinen angenommen, Shikishi habe das Gedicht aus dessen Sicht 
verfaßt. Der Schutzgott versenkt sich in die morgendliche Meditation und 
wird sich traurig gewahr, daß die irdischen Menschen immer noch Su- 
chende sind und in Unwissenheit leben. Das Gedicht drückt jedoch gleich- 
zeitig eine Selbstreflexion der Dichterin aus, zählt sie sich doch ebenfalls 
zur irdischen Welt der Unerleuchteten. Der „Traum der tiefen Nacht" (fu- 
kaki yo no yume) bezeichnet den menschlichen Zustand der Unwissenheit 
in der buddhistischen Weltvorstellung. Es handelt sich auch hier um einen 
Text, der keine weibliche Perspektive erkennen läßt. Im Gegenteil: Bud- 
dhistische Gedichte waren im allgemeinen Domäne der Männerdichtung, 
während sich die Frauendichtung stark in der Liebespoesie präsentiert. 

Wie obige Ausführungen zeigen, weisen Shikishis Traumgedichte we- 
der qualitativ noch quantitativ Besonderheiten auf, die sie von der zeitge- 
nössischen Dichtung unterscheiden. Shikishis Liebesgedichte lehnen sich 
eng an Vorlagen aus dem Kokinshü an und sind stark stereotypisiert. Ihr 
großes Talent zeigt sich indes in der Jahreszeitendichtung: Durch die In- 
korporation eines oder mehrerer Prä texte aus der Liebesdichtung schuf sie 
eine Mehrschichtigkeit und Tiefe, die den ästhetischen Anforderungen des 
späten 12. Jahrhunderts entsprach und ihre Virtuosität in der Kunst der al- 
lusiven Variation (honkaäori) unter Beweis stellt. Die weit verbreitete Mei- 
nung seitens der Literaturwissenschaft, Shikishi Naishinno habe in ihrer 
Einsamkeit in einer Traumwelt Zuflucht gesucht und deshalb viele Traum- 
gedichte verfaßt, findet somit durch intertextuelle Untersuchungen keine 



Es handelt sich den Vorstellungen der Jodo-Schule zufolge um die sechs Wege, 
auf denen die unerleuchteten Menschen umherirren. 
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Bestätigung. Shikishis Assoziierung mit dem Traummotiv resultiert nicht 
aus den Traumgedichten selbst, sondern beruht auf ihrer Liebesdichtung 
als Ganzem, die durch den Ausdruck der heimlichen Liebe geprägt ist. 

3. Fazit 

Die Traumlyrik von Dichterinnen offenbart keine geschlechtsspezifische 
Umsetzung des Traummotivs. Wie die Männerdichtung war sie stark den 
Traditionen ihrer Zeit verhaftet. Kasa no Iratsume verfaßte lediglich zwei 
Traumgedichte. Diese zeigen zwar Originalität und eine weibliche Per- 
spektive, weisen aber keinerlei Merkmale auf, die auf eine besondere Vor- 
liebe der Dichterin für das Traummotiv schließen lassen. Ono no Komachi 
verwendete in einem Drittel ihrer Gedichte das Traummotiv, was mögli- 
cherweise auf eine persönliche Vorliebe der Autorin für diese Thematik 
schließen läßt. „Um die Seele eines Dichters zu durchschauen", so Baude- 
laire, „muß man in seinem Werk diejenigen Worte aufsuchen, die am häu- 
figsten vorkommen. Das Wort verrät, wovon er besessen ist." 8 Komachis 
Traumgedichte enthalten sowohl Elemente des direkten Stiles des 
Man'yöshü als auch des indirekten, räsonierenden Stils der chinesischen 
Poesie der späten sechs Dynastien und zeigen somit Charakteristika der 
Ubergangszeit zwischen Man'yöshü und Kokinshü. Der Wunsch nach einer 
Traumwelt und die Verinnerlichung der Liebe, die in ihren Traumgedich- 
ten zum Ausdruck kommen, prägten jedoch die Traumlyrik nach ihr we- 
sentlich. Zu den Dichterinnen, die in der Tradition von Komachi stehen, 
zählt auch Shikishi Naishinnö. Von ihr wurde eine große Zahl von Traum- 
gedichten ins Shinkokinshü aufgenommen. Allerdings beinhaltet ihr Ge- 
samtwerk das Sujet nicht sehr häufig. Inhaltlich sind Shikishis Traumge- 
dichte stark ihrer Zeit verpflichtet. Sie lehnen sich eng an Prä texte aus dem 
Kokinshü an, wobei keine Traumvorstellung speziell bevorzugt wird. Eine 
besondere Affinität der Dichterin zum Traummotiv kann deshalb nicht be- 
stätigt werden. 

Die geschlechtsspezifische Rezeption der Traumdichtung ist somit weni- 
ger auf quantitative oder qualitative Merkmale der Traumgedichte von 
Frauen zurückzuführen als vielmehr darauf, daß das Traummotiv an sich 
als spezifisch weibliches Sujet verstanden wird. Dies wiederum ist Aus- 
druck einer außerliterarischen Auffassung, daß Frauen in der Nara- und 
Heian-Zeit eine sozial marginalisierte Stellung innehatten. Die Dichterin- 
nen werden als unglückliche Frauen verstanden, die sich in eine Traumwelt 
flüchteten, als einzige Dimension, in der sie ihre Liebe verwirklichen konn- 



Zitiert aus Frank (1991: 42); ohne Quellenangabe. 
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ten. Das ist meines Erachtens der Grund, weshalb Dichter, die das Traum- 
motiv ebenfalls häufig in ihre Gedichte inkorporierten, wie etwa Ötomo no 
Yakamochi oder Priester Jien, nicht als Traumdichter bezeichnet werden. 
Während ihre Dichtung insgesamt und somit auch die Traumdichtung als 
eigenständige, stilisierte Kunstform gelesen wird, wird die Frauendichtung 
als direkter Ausdruck eigener Lebenserfahrungen und Sehnsüchte verstan- 
den. Die träumende Frau ist somit ein Konstrukt, das auf einer biographi- 
schen Textdeutung der Frauengedichte basiert. Diese These wird durch die 
Tatsache erhärtet, daß in der Frauendichtung insbesondere Frauen als 
„Traumdichterinnen" bezeichnet werden, wenn wenig über ihr Leben be- 
kannt ist, oder wenn ihnen ein unglückliches Liebesleben nachgesagt wird. 
Die Rezeption als „Traumdichterin" hängt folglich eng mit der Legenden- 
bildung um eine Dichterin zusammen. Uber das Leben der Kasa no Iratsu- 
me ist nur ihre vermeintlich unglückliche Liebe zu Ötomo no Yakamochi 
bekannt. Sie wird gemeinhin als verschmähte Liebende angesehen, die ihr 
Leben in sehnsüchtigem Warten auf eine Wiederbelebung ihrer Beziehung 
verbrachte. Ono no Komachi ist der Nachwelt als einsam Liebende überlie- 
fert. Dies wird entweder auf ihre unerfüllte Liebe zu einem Mann von ho- 
hem Stand zurückgeführt oder aber auf ihren Dienst am Hof als njime, eines 
speziellen Ranges von Hofdamen, denen Liebesbeziehungen zu Männern 
untersagt waren. Shikishi Naishinnö schließlich gilt als heimlich Liebende, 
was entweder mit ihrer unterdrückten Liebe zu Fujiwara no Teika oder mit 
ihrem einsamen Dasein als kaiserliche Prinzessin und Ahnenpriesterin er- 
klärt wird. Allen dreien wird eine Flucht in eine Traumwelt nachgesagt, die 
in einem unerfüllten Liebesleben gründet. Auf diese Weise vermischten 
sich Poesie, Legende und biographische Spekulationen zu einem Bild von 
drei Frauen, die ihr Leben der Illusion des Traums widmeten. 
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Abstract: This paper deals with one of many proposals in modern Japan to replace 
the Japanese language with another language. While most proposals were made in 
the Meiji period, Shiga Naoya, a cultural icon of the Taishö and Shöwa period, set 
forth his scheme to have Japanese replaced with French in 1946. In a short essay, 
translated in this present paper for the first time, Shiga reiterates ideological views 
about language and Japanese, which have their basis in orientalism. According to 
such beliefs, Japanese is an incomplete and deficient language which Stands in the 
way of developing the Japanese nation. Shiga mixes these views with modern ide- 
ologies of linguistic nationalism, thus arriving at a hybrid view on Japanese. While 
his scheme of solving language problems by introducing a Western language to Ja- 
pan seems absurd, his essay is extremely interesting with regard to the study of lan- 
guage ideology, as it includes two specific language ideologies connected to Japa- 
nese. It is concluded that these ideologies cannot be treated independently when 
discussing Shiga's proposal, since the more recent ideology of linguistic national- 
ism was developed in reaction to ideologies already existing at that time. Shiga, in 
short, mixes up the Orientalist view on lapanese with modern linguistic national- 
ism and, in doing so, provides us with a key to unlock both ideologies at the same 
time. 



1. Hintergründe zu Shigas Essay 

Vorschläge, eine Nationalsprache durch eine andere Sprache zu ersetzen, 
können nicht als absurd abgetan werden - auch nicht Shiga Naoyas (1883- 
1971) Entwurf, in Japan ausschließlich Französisch zu benutzen. Es ist al- 
les andere als zufällig, daß Shiga seinen Vorschlag unmittelbar nach Ende 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges machte. Shigas Essay fällt in einen Zeitraum, in 
dem Kultur, Tradition und Sprache Japans bereits zum zweiten Mal nach 
der Meiji-Restauration innerhalb kürzester Zeit umfassend hinterfragt 
wurden. Die in der japanischen Nachkriegszeit neu aufflammende Debat- 
te um das Problem der Landessprache (kokugo mondai) führte zu zahlrei- 



ch möchte an dieser Stelle zwei anonymen Gutachtern, den Herausgebern so- 
wie Sugita Yüko und Peter Backhaus für Kommentare und Verbesserungsvor- 
schläge an der vorliegenden Arbeit danken. 
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chen sprachplanerischen Überlegungen durch institutionelle und private 
Akteure. Einer dieser Beiträge war Shigas vierseitiger Essay, welchen er im 
März 1946 in der Zeitschrift Kaizö publizierte. Während eine 1872 vorge- 
tragene Anregung Mori Arinoris (1847-1889), Japanisch durch Englisch 
zu ersetzen, weithin bekannt ist (Coulmas 1985; Lee 1990 und 1996; 
Neustupny 1995), sind Darstellungen zu Shigas Vorschlag selten geblie- 
ben. Es existiert keine westlichsprachige Ubersetzung seines Essays, ob- 
wohl er sicherlich ebenso viel Beachtung wie der Vorschlag Moris ver- 
dient. Die hier vorgelegte Übersetzung von Shigas Essay ist die erste 
überhaupt. 

Bereits 1872 hatte sich Mori, damals charge d' affaires in Washington und 
später Erziehungsminister, in einem Brief an den amerikanischen Lingu- 
isten Dwight Whitney (1827-1894) gewandt und diesen gefragt, ob er es 
für möglich hielte, Japanisch durch eine vereinfachte Form des Englischen 
zu ersetzen (Kubota 1972, Bd. 1: 305-310; Hall 1973: 189-195). 2 Zwar schloß 
Whitney in seinem Antwortschreiben eine Umsetzung von Moris Vor- 
schlag nicht kategorisch aus, äußerte allerdings erhebliche Bedenken (Ku- 
bota 1972, Bd. III: 414-423). So fragte er Mori, welche Vorteile die Einfüh- 
rung der englischen Sprache gegenüber dem Ausbau und der 
Entwicklung des Japanischen habe. Zugleich warnte er vor der Einfüh- 
rung des Englischen, weil sich mit der Annahme einer Fremdsprache das 
Schisma zwischen der gebildeten Elite und dem Rest der Bevölkerung un- 
weigerlich vergrößern würde. Ferner, so Whitney, würden sich Japaner 
aufgrund ihres vereinfachten Englisch auf der ganzen Welt lächerlich ma- 
chen. Coulmas (1985: 252) hat Moris Vorschlag deshalb zu Recht als 
„abenteuerlich" bezeichnet. Sein Urteil über Mori als Sprachplaner ist ver- 
ständlich, gilt Japan doch in der Fachliteratur als klassisches Beispiel einer 
„old developing nation" (Fishman 1968; Rustow 1968) mit einer weitge- 
henden Übereinstimmung von Sprache und Nation. Trotzdem blieb Mori 
nicht der Einzige, der mit einem so radikalen Vorschlag an die Öffentlich- 
keit trat. Neben ihm erhoben eine ganze Reihe von Politikern, Pädagogen 
und Journalisten, wie zum Beispiel Godai Tomoatsu (1835-1885), Saionji 
Kinmochi (1849-1940), Ozaki Yukio (1859-1954), Sakatani Moto (1828- 
1879) und Takada Sanae (1860-1938), die Forderung, eine Fremdsprache 
anstelle des Japanischen zu benutzen. 



2 Bei der Vereinfachung des Englischen hatte Mori zweierlei im Sinn. Er propa- 
gierte eine Orthographiereform sowie eine Vereinfachung der Verbalflexion 
und Nominaldeklination. So sollte z.B. ,fantom' statt phantom geschrieben 
werden, ,invey' statt inveigh sowie ,receit' statt receipt, und unregelmäßige 
Formen, wie z.B. saw, spoke und bit, sollten durch regelmäßige, wie ,seed', 
,speaked' und ,bited', ersetzt werden. 
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Wenngleich sowohl Moris als auch Shigas Vorschlag auf umfassende 
Kritik stießen (z.B. Baba 1873; Kindaichi 1957), so darf bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit dennoch nicht übersehen werden, daß die Benutzung von Fremdspra- 
chen als Verkehrs- und Amtssprache eine durchaus weit verbreitete 
Sprachpolitik in vielen Nationalstaaten ist. Sprachplanerische Vorschläge, 
eine Fremdsprache als offizielle Sprache zu benutzen, folgen dabei einer 
Sprachideologie, die Cobarrubias (1983) Internationalismus nennt. In ei- 
ner Taxonomie von Sprachideologien, die der Formulierung unterschied- 
licher Sprachpolitiken unterliegen, hat Cobarrubias (1983: 63) zwischen a) 
sprachlicher Assimilation, b) Sprachpluralismus, c) Dialektausbau (verna- 
cularisation) und d) Internationalismus unterschieden. 3 Unter Bezugnah- 
me auf diese Taxonomie läßt sich feststellen, daß die Modernisierung der 
japanischen Sprache den Ideologien der sprachlichen Assimilierung, z.B. 
der Ainu und der Bewohner der Ryükyü-Inseln, sowie des Ausbaus des 
Tökyöter Dialektes zur japanischen Standardsprache folgte (Carroll 2001: 
19). Nichtsdesto trotz hatten auch die Ideologien der Internationalisierung 
(siehe oben) und des Sprachpluralismus ihre Anhänger in Japan. Yanagi 
Söetsu (1889-1961), Begründer der Japanischen Volkskunstgesellschaft 
(Nihon Mingei Kyökai), trat 1940 dafür ein, Ryükyüisch 4 den Status einer 
Nationalsprache einzuräumen (Steele 1995; Tanigawa 1970), mit deren 
Hilfe ein „richtiges Standardjapanisch" (tadashii hyöjungo) etabliert wer- 
den sollte (Heinrich im Druck, b). 

Kein Zweifel, Shigas Vorschlag zur Einführung des Französischen 1946 
erscheint noch abwegiger als Moris Vorschlag zur Einführung des Engli- 
schen 1872. Schließlich war die Sprachkrise der Meiji-Zeit (Coulmas 
1991b: 8-17) 1946 bereits längst bewältigt. Während die japanische Spra- 



Unter sprachlicher Assimilation versteht Cobarrubias dabei eine Ideologie, bei 
der einer Sprache mehr Gewicht als anderen zugestanden wird. Sprachplura- 
lismus ist gewissermaßen das Gegenteil dazu, indem allen Sprachen die glei- 
che Rolle zukommen soll. Vernacularisation bezieht sich auf den Ausbau eines 
Dialektes zur Standardsprache; und Internationalismus bezeichnet die Annah- 
me einer fremden Sprache für überregionale Kommunikation, beziehungswei- 
se zur Verwendung in bestimmten Domänen, wie zum Beispiel der Schulaus- 
bildung. 

4 Konzepte, die den Kategorien ,Dialekt' beziehungsweise ,Sprache' unterliegen, 
sind emischer Natur. Sie vermischen so verschiedene Kriterien wie Ethnizität, 
Sprachgenealogie, Sprachtypologie, sprachliche Innovationen, Orthographie 
und wechselseitige Verständlichkeit. Wenngleich Ryükyüisch von Spezialisten 
der ,nationalen Sprachwissenschaft' (kokugogaku) in der Regel als Großdialekt 
(dai-högen) bezeichnet wird, so folgt der vorliegende Aufsatz den Konventio- 
nen verschiedener Sprachverzeichnisse (Grimes 2000; Herbermann 1997; Klose 
1987; Ruhlen 1987; Voegelin 1997), in denen Ryükyüisch als Sprache klassifi- 
ziert wird. 
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che bis zum Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts noch weit hinter den gesellschaft- 
lichen und technischen Entwicklungen zurückgeblieben war, bestand das 
größte Problem nach 1945 in letzten Residuen einer Diglossie (Ferguson 
1959), welche sich in der Verwendung des schriftsprachlichen Stils (bungo- 
tai) in der Amtssprache (köyöbun) niederschlug. 5 Shigas Motive zur For- 
mulierung seines Vorschlags bleiben daher ohne Kenntnisse zu seiner Per- 
son und den sprachhistorischen Hintergründen dieser Zeit schwer nach- 
vollziehbar. Daher sind an dieser Stelle einige kurze Bemerkungen zu 
Sprachproblemen im modernen Japan und zur Person Shigas angebracht. 

1.1. Sprachprobleme und Sprachplanung im modernen Japan 

Da die Debatten um das Problem der Landessprache in der Meiji-Zeit und 
unter der amerikanischen Besatzung (1945-1952) zeitlich nah beieinander 
lagen und ähnliche Intentionen hatten, können sie nicht losgelöst vonein- 
ander betrachtet werden. So sind beispielsweise alle sprachplanerischen 
Vorschläge aus der Meiji-Zeit nach 1945 erneut aufgegriffen und diskutiert 
worden (Carroll 2001: 51-71; Coyaud 1983; De Francis 1947; Griolet 1985; 
Holtom 1947; Lewin 1979; Ramming 1960; Unger 1996; Zachert 1953). Es 
wurden fünf grundlegende Reform Vorschläge gemacht, die alle zum Ziel 
hatten, das kulturelle und nationale Niveau Japans zu erhöhen. Im Einzel- 
nen handelte es sich um die folgenden Maßnahmen: 

a. Beschränkung und Vereinfachung der kanji: 

Vorschläge zur Beschränkung und Vereinfachung der kanji wurden erst- 
mals vom japanischen Erziehungsministerium (Monbushö) angeregt. 
1872 publizierte es eine Liste von 3.167 Zeichen. Diese Forderungen wur- 
den nach 1945 von verschiedenen Institutionen, unter anderem dem Beirat 
für die Landessprache (Kokugo Shingikai), wieder aufgegriffen. 



5 Unter Diglossie versteht man Varietäten derselben Sprache, die strukturell und 
funktional deutlich divergieren. Eine dieser Varietäten wird als niedrig [L = 
low] und die andere als hoch [H = high] bezeichnet. Diese Unterscheidung ver- 
weist auf den unterschiedlichen Ausbau beider Varietäten, die im Zusammen- 
hang mit der Verschriftung der H-Varietät steht (Coulmas 2002). Die deutsch- 
sprachige Schweiz gilt als ein klassisches Beispiel der Diglossieforschung mit 
Schwyzertütsch als L-Varietät und Standarddeutsch als H-Varietät. Eine aktu- 
elle Übersicht über Diglossie und ihre Erforschung findet sich in Hudson 
(2002). Für eine Diskussion von Diglossie im japanischen Kontext siehe Coul- 
mas (1988 und 1991a) und Heinrich (im Druck, a). 
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b. Ersetzung der kanji durch kana: 

Vorschläge zur Beschränkung und Vereinfachung der kanji wurden bereits 
1866 von Maejima Hisoka (1835-1919) unterbreitet, der sich damit in einer 
Petition an den letzten Shögun Tokugawa Yoshinobu (1837-1913) wandte. 
Befürworter einer Ersetzung der kanji durch kana versammelten sich spä- 
ter in der 1882 gegründeten und anschließend mehrfach reformierten und 
umbenannten Kana-Gesellschaft. Nachdem die Gesellschaft zwischen- 
zeitlich stark an Unterstützung verloren hatte, gewann sie nach 1945 er- 
neut starken Zulauf. 

c. Ersetzung der kanji und kana durch das Lateinalphabet: 

Der erste Vorschlag zur Ersetzung der geltenden Schriftkonventionen zu- 
gunsten des Lateinalphabets wurde in Japan 1869 durch Nanbe Yoshikazu 
(1840-1917) gemacht. Die Anhänger dieser sprachplanerischen Maßnah- 
me vereinigten sich 1886 in der Lateinschrift-Gesellschaft (Römaji kai). 
Nach 1945 wurde eine solche Schriftreform auch von den amerikanischen 
Besatzungsbehörden befürwortet, wo man die Ansicht vertrat, daß dies 
Demokratisierungsprozesse fördern würde. 

d. Angleichung der gesprochenen und der geschriebenen 
Sprache (genbun itchi): 

Die Vereinigung der gesprochenen mit der geschriebenen Sprache wur- 
de zwar erst 1885 von Kanda Takahira (1830-1898) mit dem Terminus 
genbun itchi belegt, jedoch schon zuvor durch Aufklärer wie Nishi Ama- 
ne (1829-1897), Fukuzawa Yukichi (1835-1901), Katö Hiroyuki (1836- 
1916), Maejima Hisoka (1835-1919), Taguchi Ukichi (1855-1905), Mozu- 
me Takami (1847-1928) und Baba Tatsui (1850-1888) praktiziert (Twine 
1978). Später wurde das Genbun-itchi-Prinzip von japanischen Litera- 
turkritikern wie Tsubouchi Shöyö (1859-1935) und Schriftstellern wie 
Yamada Bimyö (1868-1910) und Futabatei Shimei (1864-1909) propa- 
giert und auch schrittweise verwirklicht (Yamamoto 1981: 69-71). Der 
1900 gegründete Beirat für die Landessprache griff die Forderung nach 
der Angleichung der gesprochenen und geschriebenen Sprache auf und 
setzte sie auf seine erste Forschungsagenda (Katö 1902: 124). Nach 1945 
forderten die beiden ersten Direktoren des 1947 gegründeten Staatlichen 
Forschungsinstituts für die Landessprache (Kokuritsu Kokngo Kenkyüjo), 
Nishio Minoru (1889-1979) und Iwabuchi Etsutarö (1905-1978), eine 
zweite Bewegung zur Einheit von gesprochener und geschriebener Spra- 
che (Neustupny 1974: 42). 
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e. Ersetzung des Japanischen durch eine andere Sprache: 

Die Ersetzung des Japanischen durch das Englische wurde in der Meiji- 
Zeit gleich mehrfach gefordert. Am bekanntesten ist jedoch der bereits er- 
wähnte Vorschlag Mori Arinoris geblieben. Nach 1945 erhoben der 
Schriftsteller Shiga Naoya und der Journalist und Politiker Ozaki Yukio 
(1859-1954) Forderungen, Japanisch durch Französisch beziehungsweise 
durch Englisch zu ersetzen. 

Neben diesen Parallelitäten sprachplanerischer Aktivitäten lassen sich 
allerdings auch fundamentale Unterschiede zwischen der sprachlichen Si- 
tuation in der Meiji-Zeit und der Nachkriegszeit feststellen: 

a. Die enormen lexikalischen Lücken, die im Mittelpunkt der sprachpla- 
nerischen Aktivitäten der frühen Meiji-Zeit gestanden hatten, waren 
mittlerweile geschlossen (Sugito 1989). 

b. Die historische fama-Orthographie war einer neuen Orthographie gewi- 
chen, die weitgehend der Lautung des modernen Japanisch entsprach 
(Seeley 1991: 143f.). 

c. Die Schriftsprache hatte sich der gesprochenen Sprache angenähert 
(Coulmas 1988 und 1991b). 

d. Es hatte sich ein Hybrid aus verschiedenen lokalen und sozialen Varie- 
täten als Standardsprache etabliert, das zu weiten Teilen auf der Sprache 
der gebildeten Mittelschicht in den bürgerlichen Yamanote-Vierteln To- 
kyos basierte (Lewin 1979: 89). 

Zusätzlich wurde in der Nachkriegszeit eine Restriktion der kanji durch- 
gesetzt und in der 1946 veröffentlichten Liste der Standardschriftzeichen 
(Töyö kanji hyö) festgelegt. Offizielle Dokumente wurden fortan in der neu- 
en Standardsprache (kögo) und nicht mehr im Schriftstandard (bungo) ver- 
faßt (Inoue 1982 und 1991, Müller 1975). Darüber hinaus wurde der Ge- 
brauch des japanischen Soziativs (keigo) diskutiert (Carroll 2001: 70f., 
Lewin 1969). Kurz nach dem Ende der amerikanischen Besatzungszeit pu- 
blizierte der Beirat für die Landessprache ein Heft mit dem Titel „Die Zu- 
kunft des Soziativs" (Kore kara no keigo), in dem man dafür eintrat, diesen 
zukünftig zum Ausdruck des wechselseitigen Respekts zu benutzen. Le- 
win hat die Reformbemühungen nach 1945 unter dem Schlagwort der 
Demokratisierung der japanischen Sprache zusammengefaßt. Unter De- 
mokratisierung versteht Lewin (1979: 87) dabei „Vorgänge des Sprach- 
wandels [...], bei denen standesbedingte Soziolekte abgebaut werden, 
eine Hierarchie von Sprachstilen als Lenkungsinstrument des Obrigkeits- 
staates aufgelöst wird, Sprachentwicklung und Sprachlenkung die Rich- 
tung der Gemeinverständlichkeit und Gemeinverwendung nehmen und 
die Sprache schließlich entmythologisiert und puristischem Eifer entzo- 
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gen wird, um als anpassungsfähiges Kommunikationsmittel einer moder- 
nen Industriegesellschaft zu fungieren [...]." Lewins Schlagwort faßt die 
Motive zahlreicher Sprachplaner treffend zusammen und verweist auf 
den Umstand, daß Debatten um das Problem der Landessprache von einer 
breiten Öffentlichkeit verfolgt und von verschiedenen privaten Institutio- 
nen maßgeblich mitgestaltet wurden. 

In dieser hier kurz skizzierten Situation verfaßte der damals 53jährige 
Shiga Naoya seinen Essay. Neben der allgemeinen sprachlichen Situation 
ist auch die Person Shigas im Hinblick auf die Exegese seines Textes be- 
deutsam, da es zwei grundlegend verschiedene Interpretationen seines 
Essays gibt, die am besten vor dem Hintergrund von Shigas literarischem 
Werk diskutiert werden können. 

2.2. Zur Person Shiga Naoyas 

Shiga Naoya, Studienabbrecher der Universität Tokyo mit großbürgerli- 
chem familiärem Hintergrund, gilt als einer der wichtigsten Vertreter der 
spezifisch japanischen Ausprägung der autobiographischen Erzählung, 
des shishösetsu. 6 Shiga hatte bereits Mitte der 1930er Jahre seine ihn prä- 
genden persönlichen Erlebnisse literarisch verarbeitet und genoß ab die- 
sem Zeitpunkt eine Reputation als „Gott der Literatur" (bungaku no ka- 
misama). Kindaichi Haruhiko (1913-2004) hob die herausragende Stellung 
Shigas in der modernen japanischen Literatur durch eine anekdotische Be- 
gebenheit hervor: „Shiga was a person of stature referred to as the God of 
Fiction. Once during the good old days, before Japan dashed into the 
doomed war, Shiga appeared in a newsreel, and a literary-mad youth 
blurted out spontaneously, ,Hats off to Shiga Naoya!"' (Kindaichi 1978: 
19). Der Vorschlag, Japanisch durch Französisch zu ersetzen, erscheint da- 
her umso radikaler, als er von einem so arrivierten Schriftsteller, dem 
„Gott der japanischen Literatur" und großen Stilisten des modernen Japa- 
nisch, geäußert wurde. Es war genau dieser Anlaß, der Kindaichi 1957 
dazu bewog, Shigas Abgesang auf die japanische Sprache ein Loblied in 
Form seines Buches Nihongo [Japanisch] entgegenzustellen. Nihongo traf 
den Geist der Zeit, wovon mehr als 800.000 verkaufte Exemplare Zeugnis 
geben. Kindaichis Buch und der Essay Shigas trugen gleichzeitig maßgeb- 
lich zu einem gesteigerten Interesse am Japanischen in der japanischen Be- 
völkerung bei (siehe Yoshizawa (1955) und Matsumura (1956) für den Be- 
ginn des so genannten Sprachbooms Mitte der 1950er Jahre). Carroll (2001: 



6 Eine umfangreiche Übersicht und Gattungsbestimmung des shishösetsu findet 
sich in Hijiya-Kirschnereit (1981). 
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66) sieht gar die Gründung des Staatlichen Forschungsinstituts für die 
Landessprache im Zusammenhang mit Shigas Vorschlag. 

Der Schock, den Shiga mit seinem Essay auslöste, wäre ungefähr mit 
dem Wirbel vergleichbar, den die Forderung eines Thomas Mann nach 
sich gezogen hätte, falls dieser sich für die Ersetzung des Deutschen durch 
eine andere Sprache ausgesprochen hätte, oder eines Emile Zola oder 
James Joyce für die Ersetzung des Französischen beziehungsweise Engli- 
schen. Kindaichi eröffnete deshalb seinen Bestseller zur japanischen Spra- 
che ohne Umschweife mit dem Verweis auf Shigas Essay: „Soon after 
World War II, Shiga Naoya wrote an article entitled Japanese Language 
Problems' for the magazine Kaizö that shocked the Japanese people" (Kin- 
daichi 1978: 19). Neben seiner Reputation als großer Stilist des modernen 
Japanisch sorgten weitere Umstände aus Shigas Biographie für Verwir- 
rung bei den Lesern. Obwohl Shiga mit einem so radikalen Vorschlag wie 
der Abschaffung des Japanischen auftrat, nahm er für gewöhnlich Sprach- 
und Schriftreformen gegenüber eine ablehnende Haltung ein. In der 
Nachkriegszeit drohte er beispielsweise, nur in solchen Zeitschriften zu 
publizieren, welche weiterhin die orthographischen Konventionen aus 
der Zeit vor 1945 befolgten. 

Shigas unverblümtes Eingeständnis, daß er nicht wisse, wie man seinen 
sprachplanerischen Vorschlag ausführen könne, sorgte für weitere Ver- 
wunderung. Im Gegensatz zu Mori, der fließend Englisch sprach, räumte 
Shiga selbst ein, daß er keine profunden Kenntnisse der französischen 
Sprache besaß. Es ist zu vermuten, daß Roy Andrew Miller vor diesem 
Hintergrund nicht ausschließen möchte, Shiga habe sich mit seinem Essay 
einen makaberen Scherz erlaubt. Miller greift bei seiner Interpretation des 
Textes auch Kindaichis Bemerkungen aus Nihongo auf und äußert sein Un- 
verständnis darüber, daß dieser sich nie mit der Möglichkeit befaßt habe, 
Shigas Vorschlag sei womöglich ironischer oder satirischer Natur gewe- 
sen: 

Apparently no one in Japan has ever considered even the mere possi- 
bility that Shiga may have been having a wry joke at the expense of 
the badly frayed national nervous System as it existed in the dark 
days of 1946. No one who has commented upon the incident [...] ever 
suggests that perhaps Shiga may have been indulging in some literary 
figure such as irony or satire. (After all, he was a man of letters, and 
men of letters have been known to indulge in literary figures.) (Miller 
1982: 113, Hervorhebung Miller) 

Nun legen jedoch Kenntnisse von Shigas literarischem Werk keineswegs 
die Interpretation nahe, der Essay könne ironisch oder satirisch gewesen 
sein. 
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Shiga war in seinem literarischen Werk - wie die Vertreter des shishösetsu 
generell - bestrebt, Sympathie für den Protagonisten zu wecken. Aus die- 
sem Grund bemühte sich Shiga darum, dem Leser so aufrichtig wie mög- 
lich zu begegnen, und lehnte es ab, seinem Publikum Informationen vor- 
zuenthalten oder es über die Absicht eines literarischen Textes zu täuschen 
(Ueda 1976: 104). Auch legte er großen Wert darauf, seinen Lesern die Au- 
thentizität der geschilderten Erlebnisse zu versichern (Hijiya-Kirschnereit 
1981: 244f.). Da Shiga sich ausschließlich mit persönlichen Erfahrungen, di- 
rekten Beobachtungen und autobiographischen Ausschnitten auseinan- 
dersetzte, ist eine Trennung zwischen Fiktionalem und Nicht-Fiktionalem 
bei ihm nur schwer nachvollziehbar. Shigas literarisches Werk ist geprägt 
durch das Motiv des Mannes, der persönliche Schwierigkeiten überwindet, 
indem er sich auf eine ihm angeborene instinkthafte Vernunft verläßt. Es 
zeichnet seine Protagonisten aus, daß sie Schicksalsschläge und Schwierig- 
keiten aufgrund dieser Vernunft zu überwinden verstehen. In einer un- 
übersehbaren Parallele appelliert Shiga auch in seinem Essay zur Erset- 
zung des Japanischen, sich nicht von den gegenwärtigen Gefühlen leiten 
zu lassen, sondern kühl und rational die bestmögliche Lösung für das be- 
stehende Dilemma zu finden. Das Problem der Landessprache soll seiner 
Ansicht nach durch die Besinnung auf Vernunft und das Erkennen des 
wahren Ausmaßes des Problems gelöst werden. Diese Ansicht stellt somit 
geradezu ein klassisches Fallbeispiel von Shigas literarischem Hauptmotiv 
dar. Eine satirische Perspektive, wie sie Miller nicht ausschließen möchte, 
müßte also von doppelter Natur sein. Sie würde voraussetzen, daß Shiga 
sowohl Sprachreformen als auch das eigene literarische Werk der Lächer- 
lichkeit preisgeben würde. Dies erscheint unwahrscheinlich. Ansichten, 
wonach Shiga satirisch zu interpretieren sei, müßten eine solche Lesart be- 
legen. In Ermanglung solcher Belege wird Shigas Essay in der vorliegenden 
Arbeit als ernsthafter sprachplanerischer Vorschlag aufgefaßt. 

Shigas Vorschlag wurde ernst genommen und sollte es wohl auch. Dem 
namhaften Linguisten Öno Susumu (geboren 1919) bleibt dieser Essay un- 
vergessen. Als ihm Shiga Naoya in der zweiten Hälfte der 1950er Jahre bei 
einer Zusammenarbeit im Iwanami Verlag vorgestellt wurde, nutzte Öno 
die Gelegenheit, Shiga direkt nach dem Hintergrund seines Essays zu be- 
fragen. Daraufhin antwortete ihm dieser, daß seine Auffassung, wonach 
Japanisch keine internationale Sprache sei und Japan darunter leide, sich 
nicht mit anderen Ländern austauschen zu können, maßgeblich für die 
Formulierung seines Vorschlages gewesen sei. Moris Ansicht nach stelle 
eine solche Sprache ein Hindernis dar. 7 Die Schwierigkeit, sich mit ande- 

7 Die Vorstellung, daß Japanisch die Entwicklung Japans behindere, findet sich 
auch in Moris Vorschlag zur Ersetzung des Japanischen. Im Mai 1872 schrieb er 
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ren Ländern verständigen zu können, habe sicherlich ihren Teil zum Pazi- 
fischen Krieg beigetragen, und da das Hemmnis, welches die japanische 
Sprache darstelle, noch nicht beseitigt sei, könne Japanisch auch in Zu- 
kunft ähnliche Probleme bereiten. Da zu diesem Zeitpunkt gerade das 
Problem der Landessprache ausgiebig diskutiert wurde, so teilte Shiga 
Öno mit, hielt er es für angebracht, seine Ansichten zum Japanischen zu 
äußern (Agawa 1994: 175). Shiga stellte somit den Austausch mit anderen 
Ländern über die identitätsstiftende Funktion der japanischen Sprache. 8 

2. Übersetzung 

Das Problem der Landessprache 

Noch nie hat Japan solch harte Zeiten erlebt. Alle möglichen Probleme 
prasseln unaufhörlich auf uns nieder, und es ist verständlich, daß man 
darüber in einen Zustand ratloser Lethargie verfällt. Der Mangel an Le- 
bensmitteln bereitet die größten Sorgen. Plötzlich ist unsere Tafel wieder 
karg geworden. Es wird einem schwermütig zumute, wenn man daran 
denkt, wie sich der Mangel an Lebensmitteln vor ziemlich genau einem 
Jahr auf unsere körperliche und geistige Verfassung ausgewirkt hat. Es 
gibt das Problem der Inflation, die Erziehungsfrage, das Problem der Ar- 
beitslosigkeit, wobei jedes Problem für sich allein schon ernst genug wäre. 
Wie geht es wohl unseren Landsleuten in den ehemaligen japanischen Ter- 



Dwight Whitney: „Japan is a commercial nation [ . . . ] and [ . . . ] if we do not adopt 
a language like that of English, which is predominant in Asia, as well as else- 
where in the commercial world, the progress of Japanese civilization is evident- 
ly impossible. Indeed a new language is demanded by the whole Empire. It 
having been found that the Japanese language is insufficient even for the wants 
of the Japanese themselves, the demand for the new language is irresistibly im- 
perative, in view of our rapidly increasing intercourse with the world at large" 
(Kubota 1972, Bd. I: 310). 
8 Im Zusammenhang mit dem Verhältnis zwischen nationaler Identität und Na- 
tionalsprache wird häufig auf Anderson (1983) hingewiesen. Dabei wird je- 
doch in der Regel übersehen, daß sprachliche Homogenität, wie sie zur Her- 
stellung eines Andersonschen ,Wir' benötigt wird, nicht von allein zustande 
kommt. Sprachliche Homogenität muß aktiv geschaffen und propagiert wer- 
den (Bakhtin 1981: 270). Die Vorstellung linguistischer Homogenität ist ebenso 
wie die der Nation ein ideologisches Konstrukt, welches auf die Herausbil- 
dung der europäischen Nationalstaaten zurückgeht. Für eine ausführliche und 
differenzierte Diskussion über das Verhältnis von Nationalstaat und National- 
sprache siehe Safran (1999); Ammon (2003) und im japanischen Kontext Tana- 
ka (1978 und 1989) sowie Yasuda (1997b, 1999a und 1999b). 
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ritorien, insbesondere im Norden Koreas und in der Mandschurei? Wir 
haben nicht die geringste Nachricht von ihnen. In den Straßen ist eine Epi- 
demie ausgebrochen. Allerlei Verbrechen treten mit einer solchen Häufig- 
keit auf, daß sie einem schon fast alltäglich scheinen. Nicht eine rigorose 
Maßnahme wurde bisher dagegen ergriffen. Jedoch sind wir schon dank- 
bar dafür, daß man sagen darf, was man möchte, und daß man am Abend 
zu Bett gehen und bis zum nächsten Morgen schlafen kann. 

Neben den zuvor genannten Problemen, von denen jedes einzelne gra- 
vierend ist und bei deren Lösungen sich höchste Eile gebietet, gibt es ein 
weiteres großes Problem: das Problem der Landessprache. 9 Auch wenn 
die Lösung dieses Problems weniger drängend ist, so ist es im Hinblick auf 
die Zukunft Japans doch das größte Problem von allen. Da wir seit unserer 
Kindheit an die gegenwärtige Landessprache gewöhnt sind, empfinden 
wir jedoch nicht, daß keine andere Sprache so unvollständig und hinder- 
lich ist wie Japans Landessprache. Bedenkt man infolgedessen, wie sehr 
unsere Landessprache die Entwicklung der Kultur behindert hat, dann 
handelt es sich hierbei um ein so bedeutendes Problem, daß wir es bei die- 
ser Gelegenheit unbedingt lösen müssen. Tun wir dies nicht, so ist die Be- 
hauptung nicht übertrieben, daß für das zukünftige Japan keine Hoffnung 
besteht, eine wahre Kulturnation zu werden. 

Obwohl ich an dieser Stelle nicht konkret ausführen kann, in welchem 
Maße die Landessprache Japans unvollkommen und unpraktisch ist, so 
bin ich mir dieses Umstandes durch mein fast 40jähriges Dasein als 
Schriftsteller doch schmerzhaft bewußt geworden. Was also könnte man 
dagegen tun? Zwar gibt es bereits recht lange Bewegungen, die fordern, 
mit kana oder dem Lateinalphabet zu schreiben, jedoch können das keine 
Alternativen sein. Obwohl es zahlreiche bekannte Persönlichkeiten gibt, 

9 Das Schlagwort , Prob lern der Landessprache' (kokugo mondai) wurde in den er- 
sten Meiji-Jahren geprägt. Bei gesellschaftlichen Umbrüchen wie jenen im 
Zuge der Modernisierung, Demokratisierung und Internationalisierung wird 
kokugo mondai häufig in einen Zusammenhang mit einer vermeintlichen Ver- 
wirrung der Landessprache (kokugo no midare) gebracht. Kokugo mondai ist je- 
doch nicht nur Schlagwort, sondern auch ein bedeutendes Teilgebiet der japa- 
nischen Linguistik. Es umfaßt so vielfältige Untersuchungsgebiete wie 
Standardisierungsprozesse, Diglossieforschung, Schriftreform sowie das Ver- 
hältnis von Standardsprache und Dialekt. Der bibliographische Teil des „Jahr- 
buchs der Landessprache" (Kokugo nenkan) führt eine Rubrik kokugo mondai, in 
der die Publikationen zu diesen Gebieten aufgeführt sind. Eine Untersuchung 
aller Einträge im „Jahrbuch der Landessprache" zwischen 1954 und 1991 er- 
gab, daß in diesem Zeitraum insgesamt 457 Beiträge zu kokugo mondai publi- 
ziert wurden. Was die Anzahl an Publikationen angeht, wurde kokugo mondai 
somit quantitativ lediglich durch die Erforschung der japanischen Höflich- 
keitssprache übertroffen (Heinrich 2002: 199). 
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die mit großem Enthusiasmus insbesondere für die Verwendung des La- 
teinalphabetes eintreten, findet es keine rechte Verbreitung. Ich denke, daß 
dies im fatalen Mangel dieser Ideen begründet ist. 

Während dieses Krieges habe ich mich immer wieder daran erinnert, 
wie Mori Arinori vor 60 Jahren versuchte, Englisch als Landessprache ein- 
zuführen. 10 Was wäre wohl passiert, wenn man Mori Arinoris Vorschlag 
verwirklicht hätte? Ich könnte mir vorstellen, daß sich die japanische Kul- 
tur bedeutend weiter fortentwickelt hätte und möglicherweise ein solcher 
Krieg nicht stattgefunden hätte. Auch hätten wir unsere Studien sicherlich 
einfacher ausdehnen können, und unsere Schulzeit wäre uns in angeneh- 
mer Erinnerung geblieben. All das ging mir durch den Kopf. Wir hätten 
wohl wie Kinder, die das japanische System der Gewichte und Maße nicht 
mehr kennen, die alte Landessprache nicht mehr gekannt. Wir hätten Eng- 
lisch gesprochen und geschrieben, ohne diese Sprache als Fremdsprache 
anzusehen. Sicherlich wären viele japanspezifische Wörter entstanden, 
die nicht in englischen Wörterbüchern auftauchen, und es wäre sogar 
denkbar, daß das Man'yöshü und das Genji monogatari auf Englisch von 
weit mehr Personen gelesen worden wären. Es hätten sich unzählige Vor- 
teile ergeben, hätte man Englisch vor 60 Jahren als Landessprache ange- 
nommen. Zwar wäre es in meinem Alter für mich von emotional nahezu 
nicht zu ertragender Einsamkeit, sich von der bisherigen Landessprache 
zu trennen. Wenn man sich jedoch vorstellt, daß man die Landessprache 
vor 60 Jahren gewechselt hätte, käme man andererseits gar nicht umhin 
festzustellen, daß dies aus heutiger Sicht viel besser gewesen wäre. 

Alle stimmen mit der Notwendigkeit überein, daß die Landessprache 
einer Reform bedarf. In letzter Zeit sind Gesellschaften entstanden, die 
eine solche Reform fordern, und auch ich habe mich dafür engagiert. 11 
Dennoch stehe ich den Bemühungen, an der bisherigen Landessprache 
festzuhalten und sie durch Verbesserung zu vervollkommnen, pessimi- 
stisch gegenüber. Vielleicht denke ich so, weil ich selbst keinen guten Vor- 



Mori unterbreitete seinen Vorschlag, wie bereits erwähnt, 1872 in einem Brief 
an den amerikanischen Linguisten Dwight Whitney und wiederholte ihn 1873 
in Education in Japan. Moris Vorschlag lag somit mehr als 70 lahre zurück. 
11 Neben den verschiedenen Vereinigungen, welche den ausschließlichen Ge- 
brauch von kana oder vom Lateinalphabet propagierten, müssen in diesem Zu- 
sammenhang vor allem das 1945 gegründete Mitaka Forschungsinstitut für die 
Landessprache (Mitaka Kokugo Kenkyüjo) sowie die im darauf folgenden Jahr 
gegründete Vereinigung der Volksbewegungen zur Landessprache (Kokumin 
no Kokugo no Renmei) genannt werden. Auch die Gründung des Staatlichen For- 
schungsinstituts für die Landessprache (Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyüjo) im Jahre 
1948 steht in unmittelbarem Zusammenhang mit den Debatten um Sprachpro- 
bleme in der Besatzungszeit. 
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schlag zur Reform der Landessprache habe. Desungeachtet betrachte ich 
diese Vorstellung höchst pessimistisch. Ich bin der Auffassung, daß dar- 
aus nichts Schlüssiges erwachsen kann, und frage mich, ob es überhaupt 
einen überzeugenden Vorschlag in diese Richtung gibt. Auch wenn es ver- 
antwortungslos scheinen mag, sich zu äußern, ohne sich wirklich auszu- 
kennen, kann ich keine großen Hoffnungen daran knüpfen. 

Ich denke deshalb darüber nach, wie es wohl wäre, wenn sich Japan ein 
Herz faßte, die beste und schönste Sprache auf der Welt zu wählen, und 
diese ohne irgendwelche Änderungen als Landessprache annähme. 12 Und 
ich überlege, ob Französisch nicht am besten dazu geeignet wäre. Wie 
wäre es, wenn man jetzt den vor 60 Jahren geäußerten Vorschlag Mori 
Arinoris verwirklichte? Das wäre mit Sicherheit sinnvoller als eine unaus- 
gegorene Reform der Landessprache. Wenngleich die Verwirklichung die- 
ses Vorschlags zu Lebzeiten Mori Arinoris schwierig gewesen wäre, so ist 
sie zum gegenwärtigen Zeitpunkt keineswegs undurchführbar. Sicherlich 
gibt es dazu auch gegenteilige Ansichten, und sollte es tatsächlich möglich 
sein, die gegenwärtige Landessprache zu verbessern, so wäre dies vorzu- 
ziehen. Sollte dies aber nicht realisierbar sein, so ist es jetzt an der Zeit für 
einen entschlossenen Schritt. Im Hinblick auf die Kinder in 100 oder 200 
Jahren sollten wir unsere gegenwärtigen Gefühle außer acht lassen und 
uns nicht länger an die Vergangenheit klammern. 

Ich, der ich in Fremdsprachen nicht beschlagen bin, kann in keiner Wei- 
se so viel Französisch, als daß ich mit solcher Zuversicht für dessen An- 
nahme eintreten könnte. Dennoch fiel mir Französisch als Landessprache 
ein, weil Frankreich ein Land mit einer entwickelten Kultur ist und weil 
man beim Lesen französischer Romane meinen könnte, es gäbe etwas, was 
Franzosen und Japaner miteinander verbindet. Außerdem sagt man, daß 
es in französischen Gedichten Ubereinstimmungen mit Elementen der 
Waka- und Haiku-Dichtung gäbe und es eine zu einem früheren Zeit- 
punkt durch Literaten geordnete Sprache sei. In diesem Sinne habe ich den 
Eindruck, daß Französisch am besten geeignet ist. Wenn ich von Mori 
Arinoris Vorschlag ausgehend den gegenwärtigen Sachverhalt überden- 
ke, dann erscheint mir die Annahme einer fremden Sprache verläßlicher, 
gründlicher und daher ratsamer als die Verwendung einer verkrüppelten 
Landessprache, die aufgrund einer halbherzigen Sprachreform auf Jahre 
oder gar Jahrzehnte hin Verwirrung stiften würde. 13 



Der Vorschlag, Französisch ohne irgendwelche Änderungen einzuführen, ist 
vermutlich vor dem Hintergrund zu sehen, daß Mori ein vereinfachtes Eng- 
lisch (simplified English) einführen wollte. 

Verwirrung (konran), Unordnung (midare) oder Schwankungen (yure) in der 
Landessprache sind feststehende und weit verbreitete Begriffe, welche in Dis- 
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Zwar habe ich keinerlei Kenntnisse, was die technische Seite der Erset- 
zung unserer Landessprache angeht, denke jedoch, daß dies nicht so 
schwierig sein kann. Nach abgeschlossener Ausbildung der Lehrer im 
Französischen könnte man die Landessprache im Unterricht ab dem er- 
sten Schuljahr wechseln. Wie hat man das wohl damals gemacht, als Ko- 
reanisch durch Japanisch ersetzt wurde? 14 

Während meine sechs Kinder das metrische System benutzen, verwen- 
de ich weiterhin stur das japanische System der Maße und Gewichte. Wie 
auch immer sich die Landessprache ändern sollte, ich selbst kann mich 
von der gegenwärtigen Landessprache nicht mehr lösen. Wenn ich jedoch 
bedenke, wie einfach die Unterweisung der Grundschüler seit der Einfüh- 
rung des metrischen Systems geworden ist, dann wünsche ich mir unbe- 
dingt, daß man das Problem der Landessprache für unsere Kinder - oder 
in meinem Fall für meine Enkel - rückhaltlos löst. 

Wir sind uns genau darüber im Klaren, daß die gegenwärtige Zeit für Ja- 
pan beispiellos hart ist, und obwohl wir uns Problemen wie der Lebens- 
mittelknappheit, der Inflation usw. schmerzhaft bewußt sind, kann man 
andererseits nicht sagen, daß wir die tatsächliche Reichweite der Not er- 
kannt hätten. Diese Haltung erinnert an schwer verletzte Personen, die 
wider Erwarten keine Schmerzen spüren, geradeso als ob ihre Nerven 
empfindungslos geworden seien. In mancher Hinsicht sollte man für diese 
natürliche Anpassungsfunktion der menschlichen Natur dankbar sein. 
Weil jedoch unsere Verletzungen so schwer sind, dürfen wir uns natürlich 
nicht auf unsere derzeitige Wahrnehmung verlassen, weil wir sonst das 
wahre Ausmaß unserer Not verkennen. Man sollte jedoch nicht glauben, 
daß das Problem der Landessprache die Menschen weniger betreffe als 
der Mangel an Lebensmitteln oder daß wir bisher mit ihr keine Probleme 
gehabt hätten. Wenn wir bei dieser Gelegenheit keine entschlossenen 



kursen über die japanische Sprache bereits bei den Nationalphilologen (ko- 
kugakusha) der Edo-Zeit auftauchen. Carroll erkennt in solchen Debatten eine eli- 
täre Haltung und schreibt: „[T]he notion of disorder in language is based on the 
idealised linguistic norms of the more educated classes; the language of those 
who do not adhere to those norms - including the less educated and the linguis- 
tic minorities - is by implication characterised as ,mixed-up' and ,chaotic'" (Car- 
roll 2001: 81). Den Zusammenhang zwischen Sprachwandel und Vorwürfen ei- 
nes vermeintlichen Sprachverfalls hat Keller (1990: 19) auf die kurze Formel 
gebracht, wonach „Sprachverfall [...] immer Verfall der Sprache der anderen 
[ist]", und daraus den richtigen Schluß gezogen: „Das sollte stutzig machen." 
Einen Überblick über die japanische Sprachpolitik in Korea geben Gottlieb 
(1995: 100-120); Kawamura (1994); Osa (1998); Rhee (1992); Shi (1993) und Ya- 
suda (1997a). Miyajima (1999) liefert eine Besprechung mehrerer Publikationen 
zu diesem Thema. 
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Maßnahmen ergreifen, dann wird die Reue darüber noch hundert oder 
gar tausend Jahre anhalten. Japan befindet sich jetzt an einem weit bedeu- 
tenderen Wendepunkt als bei der Einführung der chinesischen Schriftzei- 
chen oder als zu der Zeit, da Mori Arinori Englisch als Landessprache an- 
nehmen wollte. Wir müssen uns den Sachverhalt, daß wir uns an einem 
solchen Zeitpunkt befinden, ausdrücklich bewußt machen und das Pro- 
blem der Landessprache überdenken. 

Kein Zweifel, es wäre schmerzhaft, sich von unserer bisherigen Landes- 
sprache zu trennen. Jedoch wäre dies nur unser gegenwärtiges Gefühl, 
und sicherlich hätten Japaner in fünfzig oder hundert Jahren dies Gefühl 
verloren. Auf das japanische Blut vertrauend und ohne uns von solchen 
Gefühlen leiten zu lassen, müssen wir das Problem der Landessprache un- 
voreingenommen im Hinblick auf die Zukunft Japans überdenken. 

20.3.1946 

3. Shigas Sprachideologie 

Ansichten, was Sprache sein soll, werden als Ideologien bezeichnet, da 
man die soziale und historische Genese dieser Vorstellungen verfolgen 
kann. 15 Die wohl am häufigsten zitierte Definition von Sprachideologie ist 
die von Silverstein, der schreibt, Sprachideologien seien „sets of belief 



Sprachideologie stellt ein Gebiet der Linguistik dar, welches lange vernachläs- 
sigt wurde. Es bedurfte vieler grundlegender Veränderungen, wie Migration, 
Globalisierung, Emanzipationsbewegungen von Frauen sowie von sprachli- 
chen und kulturellen Minderheiten, um zahlreiche als natürlich und normal er- 
achtete Ansichten über Sprache als moderne ideologische Konstrukte zu er- 
kennen. So erschienen die ersten grundlegenden Arbeiten, die sich zum Ziel 
setzten, Sprachideologien und deren Auswirkungen auf die linguistische Pra- 
xis zu erfassen, erst relativ spät (Silverstein 1979; Kress und Hodge 1979; Harris 
1980 und 1981). Spätestens seit der zweiten Hälfte der 1990er Jahre kommt der 
Erforschung von Sprachideologien jedoch eine substantielle Stellung innerhalb 
mehrerer Sub-Disziplinen der Sprachwissenschaft, wie der Pragmatik, der lin- 
guistischen Anthropologie und der Soziolinguistik, zu. Für eine umfassende 
Zusammenfassung des Forschungsgebietes Sprachideologie in westlichspra- 
chigen Publikationen siehe Woolard (1998). Im japanischen Kontext läßt sich ab 
den 1990er lahren ebenfalls ein wachsendes Interesse am Themenkomplex 
Sprachideologie feststellen. Dabei liegen die Schwerpunkte auf den Gebieten 
des japanischen Sprachimperialismus in der ersten Hälfte des 20. Jahrhunderts 
(z.B. Kawamura 1994; Lee 1996; Osa 1998; Shi 1993; Tanaka et al. 1997; Yasuda 
1997a; 1997b, 1999a, 1999b und 2000) sowie der Erforschung der japanischen 
Frauensprache (z.B. Abe 2000; Fair 1996; Inoue 1994 und 1996; Ohara 1999; 
Okamoto 1995). 
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about language articulated by users as a rationalization or justification of 
perceived language structure and use" (Silverstein 1979: 193). Sprachideo- 
logien sind Verbindungen von sprachlichen Strukturen und Sprachge- 
brauch zu nicht-sprachlichen Phänomenen. Daher sind sie Ideologien 
über Sprache und, zur gleichen Zeit, Ideologien über etwas anderes als 
Sprache. Bei der Diskussion um Nationalsprachen sind daher z.B. Nation, 
Hintergründe der Nationenwerdung, Beziehungen zum Ausland und 
wirtschaftliche Entwicklung ebenso häufig Gegenstand der Überlegun- 
gen wie Sprache selbst. Tatsächlich macht Shiga im Verlauf seines Essays 
keine einzige Bemerkung zu den vermeintlich hinderlichen Strukturen 
des Japanischen oder denen des vermeintlich geordneten Französischen. 
Auch hält er seine Bemerkungen über den Gebrauch beider Sprachen auf 
einer ausnehmend allgemeinen Ebene. 

Wenngleich Shiga nicht konkret anführt, worin das Problem beim Japa- 
nischen besteht, so stellt er dennoch zwei Kritikpunkte heraus: Japanisch 
ist unvollkommen und unpraktisch. Belege dafür wurden nicht angeführt 
und mußten es wohl auch nicht zwingend. Schließlich war die Auffas- 
sung, wonach Japanisch eine hinderliche Sprache sei, nicht neu. Solche 
Vorstellungen finden sich bereits bei den Nationalphilologen der Edo- 
Zeit, die dies allerdings auf das damalige Gegenwartsjapanisch, und dabei 
insbesondere in seiner gesprochenen Form, beschränkten und die Verwir- 
rung des Japanischen in erster Linie auf den abträglichen Einfluß des Chi- 
nesischen zurückführten (Bedell 1968, Lewin 1982, Miller 1975). Auch in 
der westlichen Welt hatte sich eine abwertende Haltung gegenüber dem 
Japanischen herausgebildet. Den Ansichten des Orientalismus folgend, 
galt es, daß der Westen rational, tugendhaft, gereift und somit normal sei, 
wohingegen der Orient irrational, verworfen, unreif und somit anders sei 
(Said 1978: 40). Von dieser Betrachtung blieben Sprachen nicht unberührt. 
Der Orient und seine Sprachen dienten als wichtige, wenngleich konstru- 
ierte Kontrastfolie zur westlichen Identitätsfindung. Die Sichtweise, daß 
nicht-europäische Sprachen exotisch seien, machte selbst vor der wissen- 
schaftlichen Betrachtung von Sprache nicht halt. Garvin hat darauf ver- 
wiesen, daß die westliche Sprachwissenschaft lange zwischen den eige- 
nen Nationalsprachen und anderen, ,primitiven' Sprachen unterschieden 
hat. Demzufolge waren 

only civilized languages [...] capable of a standardization process, 
while the so-called primitive languages are destined to remain under- 
developed since they do not have the inherent potential for the devel- 
opment of the attributes required for modernization. (Garvin 1993: 45) 

Die ideologische Aufwertung des Japanischen zur , zivilisierten Sprache' 
war ein wichtiger Bestandteil seiner Modernisierung (Twine 1991: 9). Mori 
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Arinori, der sich über Japanisch vor seiner Modernisierung äußerte, war 
diese Sprache als Objekt des Stolzes und der Achtung unbekannt. Für 
Mori stand fest, daß Japanisch eine „dürftige Sprache" (a poor language) sei 
(Kubota 1972, Bd. III: 310) und daher der Entwicklung des Landes im 
Wege stünde. Es ist genau dieser Gedankengang, der sich auch in Shigas 
Essay findet. Japan, schrieb Shiga, könne keine wahre Kulturnation wer- 
den, wenn es sein Sprachproblem nicht löse. Japanisch erschien ihm so 
hinderlich, daß er darüber spekulierte, ob Japan sich mit Englisch nicht 
weiter fortentwickelt hätte. Shiga stellt Sprache in solchen Passagen als ein 
Mittel dar, dessen Funktion sich allein auf den Informationsaustausch be- 
schränkt. Mit einem Wort, Sprache diene lediglich als Werkzeug. 

Shigas Sprachideologie beschränkte sich allerdings nicht ausschließlich 
auf eine utilitaristische Perspektive. Es wird auch eine starke emotionale 
Verbundenheit zur Muttersprache deutlich, die in Moris Vorschlag fehlte 
(Lee 1990: 51). Shiga schreibt, daß ein Abschied vom Japanischen schmerz- 
haft wäre. Diese emotionale Bindung, Ausdruck eines modernen Sprach- 
nationalismus, ist Bestandteil zahlreicher Ideologien moderner National- 
sprachen. Die Liebe zur Muttersprache ist in Japan, wie überall anders 
auch, nicht naturgegeben, sondern mußte aktiv hergestellt werden (Hein- 
rich, in Vorbereitung). Shiga schwankt also zwischen zwei Positionen: Ei- 
nerseits beschränkt er sich auf eine utilitaristische Betrachtung von Spra- 
che, der er in anderen Passagen eine emotionale Verbindung der Sprecher 
zu ihrer Sprache entgegenstellt. Beide Positionen sind nicht miteinander 
vereinbar. Shigas innere Zerrissenheit in dieser Frage schlägt sich deutlich 
in seiner Bemerkung nieder, wonach er eine Reform des Japanischen des- 
sen Ersetzung vorzöge, ihm jedoch der rechte Glaube fehle, daß dies mög- 
lich sei. Dieser Pessimismus steht wiederum im engen Zusammenhang 
mit den durch westlichen Sprachchauvinismus geprägten Ansichten, wo- 
nach es moderne Sprachen (die westlichen Nationalsprachen) und nicht- 
moderne Sprachen (den Rest) gäbe. In gleicher Weise wie Mori dachte 
auch Shiga, daß Japanisch nicht ,wirklich modern' werden könne. 16 Die 
Gründe, weshalb man manche Sprachen als ,gut' und andere als ,weniger 
gut' oder gar als ,primitiv' betrachtete, wurden nicht in ihrem unter- 
schiedlichen Ausbau (Kloss 1978 und 1987) gesucht. Vielmehr hielt man 
die Überlegenheit beziehungsweise Unterlegenheit von Sprachen für ein 
naturgegebenes und somit unabänderliches Charakteristikum und zu- 
gleich für den Ausdruck der Überlegenheit beziehungsweise Unterlegen- 
heit der Nationen. Einer solchen Ansicht folgend, erscheinen Sprachen als 
nicht reformierbar und Modernisierung und Kultivierung nur auf Grund- 



16 Im Falle Moris wurde dieser Pessimismus noch durch dessen Rezeption der 
Werke Herbert Spencers gefördert (siehe Swale 2000: 188-219). 
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läge bereits modernisierter und kultivierter Sprachen möglich. Sowohl 
Mori als auch Shiga hingen einer solchen durch Sozialdarwinismus inspi- 
rierten Sprachbetrachtung an. Dies ist fatal, denn es läßt lediglich die Auf- 
gabe des Japanischen als Möglichkeit offen, Japan mit einer modernen 
Sprache auszustatten. Bei Shiga äußert sich diese Vorstellung dahinge- 
hend, daß er keine Hoffnung an eine Reform des Japanischen zu knüpfen 
vermag und daß eine Sprachreform seiner Meinung nach letztlich nur Ver- 
wirrung stiften würde. Sprachausbau und Entwicklung können seiner 
Ansicht nach nicht aktiv vorangetrieben werden. 

Der oben beschriebene Ausgangspunkt führt zu weiteren Widersprü- 
chen. Shiga mangelt es an der (ideologischen) Betrachtung, daß es sich im 
Falle Japans um eine Sprachnation handelt, d.h., daß die japanische Spra- 
che die japanische Nation definiert, aber auch formt. Die Vorstellung, wo- 
nach eine direkte Übereinstimmung von Sprache und Nation existiert, 
wurde während der deutschen Romantik maßgeblich von Johann Gott- 
fried von Herder (1744-1803) geprägt und später von Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt (1767-1835) und Jacob Grimm (1785-1863) weiterentwickelt und 
verbreitet. Dieser Sprachideologie zufolge prägt Sprache die Nation in 
gleicher Weise, wie es Klima, Religion, politisches System usw. tun (Bau- 
mann und Briggs 2000; Coulmas 1985 und 1995, Formigaria 1999). Diese 
Herdersche Ideologie gelangte mit der Entsendung japanischer Studieren- 
der an westliche Universitäten nach Japan und faßte dort Fuß. Erste Indi- 
zien ihrer Rezeption lassen sich bereits bei Nishi Amane (1976) finden. 
Diese Ansichten fanden jedoch erst mit dem Wirken von Ueda Kazutoshi 
(1867-1937), der 1894 als erster Japaner auf den Lehrstuhl für Linguistik 
der Universität Tokyo berufen wurde, weite Verbreitung (Clark 2002). 

Bedenkt man Shigas utilitaristische Auffassung von Sprache als bloßem 
Instrument, überrascht es nicht weiter, daß er sprachlicher Homogenität 
kaum Beachtung schenkt, obwohl dies einen wichtigen Bestandteil der 
Herderschen Ideologie darstellt (Blommaert und Verschueren 1991). Shiga 
schenkt dem Umstand, daß die Einführung einer Fremdsprache die 
sprachliche Distanz zwischen Eliten und dem Rest der Bevölkerung ver- 
größern würde, keinerlei Beachtung. Dies läßt seine Sprachideologie in 
dieser Hinsicht vormodern erscheinen (siehe Neustupny 1995 für eine Un- 
terteilung in vormoderne und moderne Sprachideologien). 

Einen weiteren signifikanten Unterschied zur Herderschen Sprachideo- 
logie stellt der Umstand dar, daß Shiga Französisch als japanische Natio- 
nalsprache verwenden wollte. Dies wäre im Rahmen der Herderschen 
Ideologie unmöglich. Nur Frankreich kann die Sprachnation 17 sein, wel- 



Der Begriff der Sprachnation geht direkt auf Herder zurück. Er argumentierte 
in der „Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache" (1772), daß Sprache 
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che durch die französische Nationalsprache definiert wird. Infolgedessen 
können Japaner Französisch nicht als Nationalsprache benutzen. Mit der 
Verwendung einer Fremdsprache (Französisch) statt der Nationalsprache 
(Japanisch) würde nicht nur die Vorstellung einer japanischen National- 
sprache, sondern gleichsam auch die Vorstellung der japanischen Sprach- 
nation an sich beendet. Shiga nahm die konstruierte Ubereinstimmung 
zwischen Sprache und Nation als tatsächlich gegeben an und wendete sie 
in ihrer Umkehrung an: Die japanische Nationalsprache ist die Sprache 
der japanischen Nation. Spricht die japanische Nation Französisch, so ist 
Französisch die japanische Nationalsprache. Diese Auffassung läuft der 
ideologischen Konzeption von Nationalsprachen im Herderschen Sinne 
zuwider. Shigas Vorschlag folgend, könnte die japanische Nation nicht 
mehr über ihre Nationalsprache definiert werden. Er plädierte also für 
nichts weniger als die Abschaffung der japanischen Sprachnation, wenn- 
gleich ihm dies wohl nicht gegenwärtig war. 

Shigas Ansichten zum Französischen sind knapp gehalten. Gleichwohl 
läßt sich feststellen, daß seine Bewertung des Französischen der des Japa- 
nischen diametral gegenübersteht. Erschienen Moris Motive vor dem 
Hintergrund der umfassenden Sprachkrise in der Meiji-Zeit in gewisser 
Weise noch nachvollziehbar, so ist dies im Falle Shigas kaum mehr mög- 
lich. Während Japanisch zu Beginn der Meiji-Zeit den modernen westli- 
chen Nationalsprachen in Anbetracht seiner lexikalischen Lücken und sei- 
nes mangelnden Ausbaus in der Tat unterlegen war, 18 so galt Japanisch 
1946 bereits als modern und diente vielen anderen asiatischen National- 
staaten als Vorbild in ihrem Bestreben, sich gegenüber dem Westen zu 
emanzipieren (siehe z.B. Lo Bianco 2001, das Beispiel Vietnams zu Beginn 
des 20. Jahrhunderts). Für Shiga ist Französisch die beste und schönste 

nicht göttlichen, sondern menschlichen Ursprungs sei. Die Unterschiede zwi- 
schen den einzelnen Sprachen seien daher nicht als Strafe Gottes über den 
Turmbau zu Babel, sondern als Ausdruck der gemeinsamen Geschichte, des 
Klimas, der Region, der Religion etc. einer Sprachgemeinschaft zu verstehen. 
Mit dieser Verbindung von Sprache und Nation legte Herder den Grundstein 
für eine Ideologie des Sprachnationalismus und der Definition einer Nation 
über ihre Sprache (= Sprachnation). 
18 Die Wertung der japanischen Sprache vor ihrem Ausbau als moderne Natio- 
nalsprache ist beabsichtigt. Wenngleich lange Zeit die scherzhafte Bemerkung 
zutraf, daß Sprachen nur vor Gott und Sprachwissenschaftlern gleich seien, ha- 
ben insbesondere Arbeiten im Gebiet von Sprache und Wirtschaft deutlich ge- 
macht, daß eine solche Auffassung abwegig ist. Coulmas (1992: 170) schreibt 
beispielsweise: „Lack of [a language's RH.] functional expansion and adapta- 
tion is thus a correlate and counterpart of scaled-down use. In conjunction, 
both contribute to diminishing the serviceability and Utility value of many lan- 
guages." 
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Sprache. Sie ist durch Literaten geordnet. Wie so oft bei Sprachideologien 
läßt sich auch hier Sprachliches nicht von Nicht-Sprachlichem trennen. 
Shigas Ansicht, daß Frankreich ein Land mit einer entwickelten Kultur ist, 
muß im Zusammenhang mit seiner Vorstellung verstanden werden, wo- 
nach Französisch eine ,gute Sprache' sei. Doch auch bei Shigas Äußerun- 
gen zum Französischen eröffnen sich sprachideologische Widersprüche. 
Wiederum ist er von der Herderschen Sprachideologie beeinflußt, der zu- 
folge Sprache etwas über die Nation aussagt. Wenn Shiga schreibt, daß 
man beim Lesen französischer Romane den Eindruck bekomme, es gebe 
etwas, das Franzosen und Japaner miteinander verbindet, reproduziert er 
genau diese ideologische Vorstellung. 

Shigas Vorstellungen zu Sprache waren komplex und bestanden aus 
mehreren sich zum Teil widersprechenden Versatzstücken. So betrachtete 
er Sprache als utilitaristisches Werkzeug, betont aber gleichzeitig die emo- 
tionale Verbundenheit einer (Sprach)Nation mit ihrer Sprache. Daß Shigas 
Essay niemanden zu überzeugen vermochte, lag nicht nur an der Radika- 
lität seines Vorschlages. Die sprachideologischen Vorstellungen, die sei- 
nem sprachplanerischen Entwurf zu Grunde lagen, stellen ein Hybrid 
verschiedener Sprachideologien aus verschiedenen Epochen dar. Infolge- 
dessen mußte sein Vorhaben auf breiten Widerspruch treffen. 

4. Schlussfolgerung 

Shiga war gewillt, auf die identitätsstiftende Funktion der japanischen 
Nationalsprache zu verzichten. Er war bereit, seine eigene exponierte Stel- 
lung in der japanischen Sprachgemeinschaft aufzugeben, und machte sich 
zum Anwalt einer Sprachreform, die ihn vom großen Stilisten des moder- 
nen Japanischen zum sprachlichen Außenseiter gemacht hätte. All dies 
wollte Shiga aufgeben, wenn nur sichergestellt wäre, daß sich die jüngere 
Geschichte nicht wiederholen würde. Bei dem Problem der Landesspra- 
che handelte es sich für ihn nicht um ein Problem der Nachkriegszeit. Viel- 
mehr bot dieser Zeitpunkt eine günstige Gelegenheit, ein bestehendes 
Problem ein für allemal aus der Welt zu schaffen. Wenngleich Shigas Vor- 
schlag widersprüchlich ist, so verdient er dennoch Beachtung. Er verdient 
sie, eben weil er Ausdruck der Verwirrung und der Widersprüche ist, wel- 
che Japan im Zuge der Kriegsniederlage erfaßten. In diesem Sinn stellt 
Shigas Essay ein wichtiges Zeugnis der japanischen Geistesgeschichte in 
der unmittelbaren Nachkriegszeit dar. Die Tatsache, daß die Zweifel, die 
Ungewißheit und die Widersprüche der japanischen Nachkriegszeit über- 
wunden wurden, macht Shigas Essay heute nicht belanglos. Er ist Aus- 
druck von Einstellungen zur japanischen Sprache, die im Zuge der Meiji- 
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Restauration entstanden und Struktur, Gebrauch und Ansichten des Japa- 
nischen bis zum heutigen Tage prägen (Heinrich, in Vorbereitung). Die 
Ideologie des modernen Japanischen, wie sie in der Meiji-Zeit geformt 
wurde und in der Besatzungszeit in die Krise geriet, ist nicht überwunden. 
Sprachideologien sind flexible und generative Dispositionen, die sich 
über Jahrzehnte und gar Jahrhunderte halten können. Die moderne japa- 
nische Sprachideologie ist ebenso wie ihre Rationalisierungen allgegen- 
wärtig. 19 Dabei sind Ansichten, wonach Japanisch hinderlich oder aber 
anderen Sprachen überlegen sei (siehe z.B. Kindaichi 1957 und 1978), Teil 
derselben Ideologie. Letztere Einstellung ist das Ergebnis einer nationalen 
und sprachlichen Emanzipation gegenüber dem Westen, während die 
erstgenannte Vorstellung den Hintergrund wiedergibt, gegen den man 
dabei ankämpfen mußte. Beides widerspricht sich, gehört aber dennoch 
zusammen. 
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Besprochen von Klaus Gottheiner 



Als der japanische Mönch Ennin, nach gefahrvoller Überfahrt, am 2. Tag 
des 7. Monats des Jahres Jöwa 5 (838) im Mündungsgebiet des Yangtzu 
erstmals chinesischen Boden betrat, traf er dort auf den zuständigen loka- 
len Verwaltungsbeamten. Keiner beherrschte die gesprochene Sprache 
des anderen, doch sobald sich die beiden Männer niedergesetzt und ihre 
Pinsel gezückt hatten, bereitete die Verständigung keinerlei Schwierigkei- 
ten. Was uns hier begegnet - die von Ennin in seinem Tagebuch häufig er- 
wähnte Praxis des „Pinselgesprächs" (hitsudan) - möchte man fast zu den 
„Urszenen" der interkulturellen Kommunikation innerhalb des ostasiati- 
schen Kulturraums zählen. Doch der Einsatz des Chinesischen als einer 
Art leibnizschen Universalschrift, die diese Verständigung ermöglicht 
hatte, geschah bekanntlich vor dem Hintergrund eines heroischen - und 
erstaunlich erfolgreichen - Ringens der japanischen Kultur mit einem 
Schriftsystem, dem eine von der eigenen Sprache gänzlich verschiedene 
grammatische und syntaktische Struktur zugrundelag. Zu den Punkten, 
an denen die Bruchstellen im Prozeß der Kulturübernahme, aber auch die 
Anstrengungen, sie zu überwinden, besonders deutlich zutage treten, ge- 
hört der Gegenstand des vorliegenden Buches: das kanbun kundoku ge- 
nannte Verfahren, chinesische Texte gleichsam simultan in plausibles Ja- 
panisch umzuformen. 

Während die Methode dieser Transformation leicht faßbar wird anhand 
eines ingeniösen Systems aus Umstellungszeichen und grammatischen 
Ergänzungen, das es dem Adepten ermöglicht, die japanische Version 
gleichsam „vom Blatt" zu lesen wie aus einem mit Annotationen für das 
volle Orchester ausgezeichneten Generalbaß, ist ihr Ergebnis schwieriger 
zu benennen: Formal gesehen eine Variante des klassischen Japanisch, sti- 
listisch manchmal an das krude Ausbuchstabieren grammatischer Beson- 
derheiten („das Buch ist mir ein zu lesendes") in Verdeutschungshilfen für 
Lateinschüler erinnernd, sollte es jedenfalls nicht, wie häufig geschehen, 
mit einer „Übersetzung" aus dem Chinesischen ins Japanische gleichge- 
setzt werden - das hieße nämlich die Tatsache verkennen, daß das Haupt- 
problem beim Verständnis des klassischen Chinesisch, das der Semantik, 
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hier fast gar nicht berührt wird. Seine Leistung liegt vielmehr in der Fest- 
legung der Wortarten und grammatischen Bezüge bei möglichst komplet- 
ter Beibehaltung der originalen Schriftzeichen; es ist mithin weitgehend 
die Auffüllung eines chinesischen Gerüstes mit japanischer Grammatik. 
Charakteristischerweise werden klassische chinesische Texte in modernen 
japanischen Ausgaben nach wie vor nicht im eigentlichen Sinne übersetzt, 
sondern in der Regel in dreifacher Version präsentiert: im mit kimdoku-Le- 
sehilfen versehenen Original, in kakikudashibiin (also der knndoku-Umfor- 
mung des Kanbun) und schließlich in einer sehr freien, kommentierenden 
Paraphrase. 

Jedoch verbindet sich mit dem Begriff „Kanbun" nicht nur die Aneig- 
nung des chinesischen Schrifttums, sondern auch die ungemein frucht- 
bare Produktion chinesischer Texte durch japanische Autoren - in allen 
Stillagen (bis hin zum stark japanisierenden hentai kanbun) und in allen 
Gattungen, von der Verwaltungsakte bis zum Regelgedicht: mehr als 
tausend Jahre lang schufen so japanische Dichter formvollendete kanshi, 
komplett mit Reim, Metrum und korrekter Verteilung der Tonhöhen; Ei- 
genschaften, die sie, wie taubgeborene Komponisten, nie zu hören ver- 
mochten. Zu ihnen gehörten noch Söseki und Ögai, denn interessanter- 
weise kulminierte diese Entwicklung ausgerechnet in der Meiji-Zeit, als 
Japan sich die moderne Welt mit dem sprachlichen Werkzeugkasten des 
Chinesischen erschloß, neue Begriffe aus Wirtschaft, Technik und Politik 
aus dem Vokabular der Klassiker bildete und Ögai zwar seine in „Auer- 
bachs Keller" geschlossene Wette, den Faust in chinesischen Fünf-Wort- 
Versen nachzudichten, niemals einlöste, dafür aber Nakae Chömin 
Rousseaus Contrat social selbstverständlich ins Kanbun übertrug - wäh- 
rend sich umgekehrt das Schriftjapanische in Politik, Recht und Wissen- 
schaft zu diesem Zeitpunkt dem kundokiL-Sül fast völlig angeglichen hatte. 

All das wäre eigentlich schon seit jeher ein Grund gewesen, neben der 
klassischen japanischen Schriftsprache auch dem Kanbun seinen gebüh- 
renden Raum im japanologischen Curriculum einzuräumen; dennoch hat 
der Kanbun-Unterricht dort lange ein Schattendasein geführt. Das mag so 
lange gerechtfertigt gewesen sein, als die Kombination der Studienfächer 
Japanologie und Sinologie eher die Regel denn die Ausnahme war und 
Studierende der Japanologie noch einen direkten Zugang zu chinesischen 
Texten hatten. Davon kann heute nicht mehr ausgegangen werden, wes- 
halb eine zunehmende Zahl von japanologischen Instituten und Semina- 
ren im deutschsprachigen Raum Kanbun-Kurse anbietet, während Studie- 
rende anderswo auf das Selbststudium angewiesen sind. Die Materialien, 
die hierfür bislang zur Verfügung standen, reichten von japanischen kötö- 
gfl/cfcö-Schulbüchern über Jean-Noel Roberts Lectures elementaires en style 
sino-japonais (kanbun) (Robert 1985) und An introduction to Japanese kanbun 
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von Komai und Rohlich (Komai 1988) bis hin zu Inge-Lore Kluges post- 
hum veröffentlichtem Kanbun: ein Lehr- und Übungsbuch, mit dem vor sie- 
ben Jahren zum ersten Mal ein deutschsprachiges Unterrichtswerk zu die- 
sem Thema herauskam (Kluge 1997); mittlerweile liegt von Aldo Tollini 
eine konzise Introdnzione al kanbun knndoku als elektronische Publikation 
vor (Tollini 2000). Zu dieser Reihe in ihrem Charakter höchst unterschied- 
licher Lehr- und Lernmittel ist jetzt ein neues und - das sei vorausge- 
schickt - ungemein brauchbares Lehrbuch der sinojapanischen Schrift- 
sprache in Gestalt von Astrid Brochlos' Kanbun no kiso hinzugekommen. 

Auf überschaubaren 160 Seiten breitet das Werk, das ausdrücklich so- 
wohl als Lehrbuch für Kanbun-Einführungskurse als auch zum Selbststu- 
dium gedacht ist (S. 7), die Materie - nach einer (vielleicht einige Details 
etwas zu sehr vereinfachenden) historischen Einführung in die Geschichte 
des japanischen Schriftsystems - in vier Kapiteln oder „Lektionen" aus, 
betitelt „Satzbau", „Lesehilfen" sowie „Hilfszeichen 1" und „Hilfszeichen 
2". Die fundamentalen Unterschiede zwischen der chinesischen und der 
japanischen Syntax (knapp dargestellt in Lektion 1) machen, wie bereits 
erwähnt, einen komplizierten Satz von „Lesehilfen" (Lektion 2) erforder- 
lich, soll der Leser in die Lage versetzt werden, simultan zur Lektüre des 
chinesischen Textes eine japanische Version zu entwickeln. Sie gleichen 
die aus der Sicht des Japanischen gravierendsten Mankos der chinesi- 
schen Sprache aus: das Fehlen der grammatischen Endungen, also der 
Postpositionen und Verbalsuffixe, die in der japanischen Version durch 
okurigana genannte Zusätze ergänzt werden, und den stark abweichenden 
Satzbau, der mit Hilfe sogenannter kaeriten [Umkehrungszeichen] in eine 
japanische Ordnung gebracht werden muß. (Daß ironischerweise bei 
manchen Sätzen erhebliche Verrenkungen im Japanischen nötig sind, um 
eine solche Umformung zu erreichen, während dem westlichen Leser in 
solchen Fällen die originale Syntax viel leichter fiele, darf natürlich keine 
Rolle spielen, wo Kanbun strikt als japanische Stilform behandelt wird.) 
Kaeriten (von der Autorin aus mir nicht bekannten Gründen kaeriten ge- 
schrieben) verhalten sich nahezu in der Weise arithmetischer Symbole von 
konzentrisch sich ausweitender Mächtigkeit, indem sie sich bald auf die 
unmittelbar anliegenden Zeichen beziehen (reten), bald die Umstellung 
größerer Einheiten anzeigen (ichiniten), bald diese umgestellten Blöcke ih- 
rerseits umklammern (jögeten), um nur die drei wichtigsten der von der 
Autorin behandelten sechs kaeriten-Kategorien zu nennen. 

Die Umstellungzeichen und -regeln sind wohl in keinem Lehrwerk zu- 
vor mit einer solchen Gründlichkeit und Vollständigkeit behandelt wor- 
den. Lediglich die seltener vorkommenden - und noch weiter und kom- 
plizierter ausgreifenden - Lesehilfen, zyklische Zeichen und „Himmel, 
Erde, Mensch", erwähnt Brochlos nur kursorisch, ohne sie in die Analysen 
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mit einzubeziehen. Etliche Fragen, die sonst manchen angehenden Kan- 
bun-Adepten ins Grübeln gebracht haben mochten, wie etwa: „Auf wel- 
che(s) Zeichen bezieht sich bei drei ichiniten die Ziffer 3?", finden hier je- 
denfalls eine erschöpfende Antwort. Lediglich möchte man der Autorin 
bei ihren sehr ins Detail gehenden Ratschlägen, wie bei der Lesung vorzu- 
gehen sei, nicht unbedingt immer folgen (ist es nicht etwas umständlich, 
zunächst die höheren Zahlen sukzessive nach unten zu verschieben, statt 
vielmehr direkt zur untersten Zahl zu springen und sich entsprechend der 
japanischen Wortfolge nach oben vorzuarbeiten?), und wer es gewohnt 
ist, von konkreten Beispielen auszugehen, mag die hauptsächlich mit 
schematischen Satzdiagrammen und Zahlenreihen arbeitende Darstel- 
lung etwas abstrakt finden. 

Von der Ebene der formalen Lektüreunterstützung geht die Autorin in 
den beiden folgenden Lektionen über zur Behandlung der eigentlichen 
grammatischen Formen und Umformungen, dargeboten unter ihren 
funktionalen Aspekten und anhand dessen, was Brochlos summarisch un- 
ter dem Begriff „Hilfszeichen" zusammenfaßt. Hinter dieser Lehnüberset- 
zung des japanischen joji (JIÖ^P, sonst oft auch als JÜJj!^ bezeichnet) ver- 
birgt sich eine Vielzahl unterschiedlicher chinesischer Wortarten wie 
Pronomina, Präpositionen, Adverbien, Fragepartikeln und Finalpartikeln. 
Brochlos umgeht (anders als ihre Vorgängerin Inge-Lore Kluge) die Falle, 
die in dem Konflikt, ja dem Widerspruch zwischen der grammatischen Be- 
schreibung des Chinesischen und derjenigen der japanischen Umformung 
liegt, indem sie sich nicht mit grammatischer Theorie und Terminologie 
aufhält, sondern einen sehr konkreten, pragmatischen Weg der Darstel- 
lung wählt. Dazu gehört auch ihre Option, solche „Hilfszeichen" separat 
unter zwei ganz verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten, die sich auf unterschied- 
liche Sprachebenen beziehen, darzustellen, nämlich einmal unter forma- 
len, einmal unter funktionalen Aspekten. Unter dem ersten Aspekt finden 
wir eine Gruppe von Zeichen, deren Gemeinsamkeit in ihrem besonderen 
Verhalten innerhalb der /amrfo/cw-Umformung liegt, also Kanbun-extern ist 
(„Hilfszeichen 1"): Zeichen, deren Lesung im Japanischen hinter die Aus- 
sage rückt, auf die sie sich beziehen (hendokn moji), die in Verbalsuffixe ein- 
geschmolzen und als eigenständige Zeichen zum Verschwinden gebracht 
werden (okiji) oder die sich in zwei separate Lesungen an zwei verschie- 
denen Stellen des Satzes aufspalten (saidoku moji). 

Unter dem zweiten Gesichtspunkt erscheinen die „Hilfszeichen" sor- 
tiert nach Kanbun-immanenten grammatischen Funktionen, wie Vernei- 
nung, Frage, Vergleich, Annahme, Einschränkung usw. („Hilfszeichen 2"). 
Dieses Verfahren sorgt im Vergleich zu dem Vorgehen von Komai/Rohlich 
und Kluge, die weitgehend von Einzelwörtern ausgehen, für eine wesent- 
lich übersichtlichere Bündelung des Stoffes, während die Nachschlage- 
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funktion, die etwa bei Kluge allein das Inhaltsverzeichnis wahrnimmt (ei- 
nen vollständigen Wortindex besitzt keines der beiden Werke), bei 
Brochlos einerseits von zahlreichen Zeichentabellen, die Lesungen und 
Bedeutungen angeben, andererseits von einem ausführlichen, nach Strich- 
zahl geordneten Glossar der wichtigsten „Hilfszeichen" (mit Ubersetzung 
bzw. Erläuterung, allerdings ohne Lesung) im Anhang ausgefüllt wird. 
Auf die vier Lektionen verteilen sich 18 Übungen, die dazu anhalten, je- 
weils eine Reihe von Einzelsätzen selbständig umzuformen und ins Deut- 
sche zu übersetzen. Zusammenhängende Texte zur Umformung und 
Ubersetzung findet der Leser dagegen lediglich im Anschluß an die ge- 
nannten Lektionen in Gestalt fünf kurzer Lesestücke. Alle Beispiele sind 
mit okiirigana und kaeriten ausgezeichnet; Texte ohne Lesehilfen (hakiLbun) 
werden dem Benutzer nicht zugemutet. Ein Lösungsanhang ermöglicht 
die eigene Kontrolle der Ergebnisse, ein weiterer Anhang enthält neben 
den erwähnten Listen von „Hilfszeichen" Flexionstafeln japanischer Ver- 
ben und Verbalsuffixe. 

Insgesamt überzeugt die Klarheit und systematische Vorgehensweise, 
mit der die Autorin den Stoff präsentiert, gerade auch im Vergleich mit den 
meisten Vorgängerwerken (Ähnlichkeit im Aufbau besteht lediglich mit 
der freilich sehr viel knapper gefaßten Einführung von Tollini). Nicht im- 
mer bleibt die Darstellung allerdings auf „reines Kanbun" beschränkt; das 
gilt nicht nur für die - japanischen Quellen entstammenden - Lesetexte, 
sondern zeigt sich beispielsweise auch, wenn auf die honorative Neben- 
funktion des Passivzeichens 1$ hingewiesen wird, ohne daß der Leser dar- 
über aufgeklärt wird, daß es sich dabei um typisch japanisierendes hentai 
kanbun handelt. Andererseits vermißt man das Eingehen auf das für das 
klassische Chinesisch so charakteristische Zeichen pjf, das nur in seiner 
passivbildenden Funktion ausführlicher erwähnt wird, darüber hinaus 
aber lediglich in den Anhängen nicht sehr überzeugend mit „Grund", 
„Mittel", „Methode" übersetzt (S. 110) bzw. als „das regierende Verb anzei- 
gend" definiert wird (S. 117) - und das, obwohl es in zahlreichen Beispiel- 
sätzen im Buch sehr prominent in seiner Funktion als objektives 
Relativpronomen („das, was") erscheint. Der Grund für diese Vernachläs- 
sigung ist natürlich darin zu suchen, daß pjf, ebenso wie das kaum minder 
wichtige , zu den Zeichen gehört, mit denen das Japanische seiner Struk- 
tur nach nichts Rechtes anzufangen weiß und die, mit standardisierten 
„Lehn-Lesungen" wie tokoro und motte versehen, gleichsam das fünfte Rad 
am kakikiidashibim-Gefährt bilden. Ganz über sie hinwegzugehen und etwa 
Kokoro no hossuru tokoro mit „Wünsche des Herzens" zu übersetzen (S. 140) 
statt grammatisch genauer mit „das, was das Herz wünscht", scheint mir 
jedoch zumindest aus didaktischen Gründen nicht angebracht. 
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In solchen Beispielen, an denen wieder einmal die Inkongruenzen zwi- 
schen beiden Sprachsystemen und die daraus resultierenden Probleme bei 
der Kanbun-Vermittlung deutlich werden, schiebt sich ein Blickwinkel in 
die Betrachtung, der eigentlich von der Autorin nicht vorgesehen war, von 
dem aber bei diesem Thema nicht ganz abgesehen werden kann: nämlich 
der sinologische. Als der Rezensent vor vielen Jahren, nach wenig ereig- 
nisreicher Uberfahrt, unweit der Yodogawa-Mündung zum ersten Mal ja- 
panischen Boden betrat, tat er das noch ohne jede Kenntnis der Landes- 
sprache, aber mit der Erinnerung an Ennins Chinareise elfhundert Jahre 
zuvor, und wie der japanische Mönch in der umgekehrten Situation ver- 
suchte er sich in den ersten Tagen und Wochen im Lande vorwiegend mit 
dem Pinsel beziehungsweise dem Kugelschreiber zu verständigen. Mit 
gewissem Erfolg, aber erst, nachdem es ihm dämmerte, daß sein moder- 
nes Chinesisch ihm nicht weiterhalf und er sich vielmehr des klassischen 
wenyanwen, kurz: des Kanbun bedienen mußte. So wie auf meine Ge- 
sprächspartner meine Verständigungsversuche in baihna [Umgangsspra- 
che] gewirkt haben müssen, so wirken wohl auf den Leser der ersten Lek- 
tion von Kanbun no kiso diejenigen Seiten, auf denen anhand einiger 
einfacher „Kanbunsätze" die Unterschiede zwischen chinesischer und ja- 
panischer Syntax exemplifiziert werden sollen. Denn diese Sätze sind voll- 
kommen unverständlich: weder vom Vokabular noch vom Satzbau her ist 
einer Formulierung wie fJc-^-^MjJ (S. 31), versucht man sie als chinesi- 
schen Satz zu lesen, irgendein Sinn zu entnehmen. Erst auf den zweiten 
Blick erkennt man, daß es sich um einen japanischen Satz handelt, dessen 
Kanji-Bestandteile in eine „chinesische" Syntax gebracht, also in ein fikti- 
ves Kanbun rücktransformiert wurden. Leider erlaubt jedoch das Prinzip, 
daß jeder klassisch-chinesische Satz durch Umformung in einen japani- 
schen Satz verwandelt werden kann, noch nicht den Umkehrschluß, daß 
sich aus jedem japanischen Satz ein Kanbun-Satz generieren ließe - es sei 
denn, man wolle der Autorin die bewußte Schaffung eines modernen hen- 
tai kanbun attestieren. 

Was ich damit sagen will: Hier wie eigentlich in allen westlichen Kan- 
bun-Lehrwerken kann man sich eines Gefühls nicht erwehren - dessen ei- 
ner unendlich weiten Entfernung von allem Chinesischen. Das ist zum 
Teil beabsichtigt. Jeder Kanbun-Unterricht (und damit jedes Kanbun- 
Lehrbuch) muß sich über seine Absichten und Zielgruppen im klaren sein. 
Für Sinologen ist Kanbun eine Hilfswissenschaft der chinesischen Philo- 
logie. Das Kanbun-Curriculum japanischer Oberschulen will nicht nur 
Grammatik, sondern, wie unser Lateinunterricht klassische Bildung, auch 
Grundkenntnisse der chinesischen Geistes- und Literaturgeschichte ver- 
mitteln (Heuser 2000). Auch hiesiger Kanbun-Unterricht für Japanologen 
könnte zumindest den Nebeneffekt haben, Studierende ohne sinologische 
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Kenntnisse mit einigen Namen und Texten bekannt zu machen, die im- 
merhin einen prägenden Einfluß auf die japanische Kultur ausgeübt 
haben. Westliche Kanbun-Lehrbücher lehnen ein solches Ansinnen ge- 
wöhnlich emphatisch ab: Komai und Rohlich beispielsweise wollen aus- 
drücklich kein klassisches Chinesisch vermitteln, sondern im kiindokn-Stil 
geschriebenes Japanisch, und verweisen anderweitig Interessierte beinahe 
ungehalten auf das direkte luenyamven-Studium (Komai 1988: XIII). Broch- 
los enthält sich solcher programmatischer Äußerungen; ihre Beispielsätze 
entstammen mehrheitlich chinesischen, ihre Lesetexte, wie gesagt, alle ja- 
panischen Quellen; aber die Darstellung geht, das wurde schon angedeu- 
tet, eindeutig von der japanischen Sprachmatrix aus. 

Doch kein Kanbun-Lehrbuch kommt ganz ohne den Blick auf China 
aus, und wo es fremd zurückblickt, ist das mitunter ungewollt. Das be- 
ginnt bereits bei der grundlegenden Frage nach Ursprung und Bedeutung 
des Begriffs „Kanbun", die Brochlos folgendermaßen beantwortet: „Kan- 
bun steht wörtlich für , Texte/ Schrifttum der Han', einem [sie] bedeuten- 
den chinesischen Volksstamm, der die reichseinigende Han-Dynastie . . . 
hervorbrachte, wurde dann aber in der übergreifenden Bedeutung , Tex- 
te/Schrifttum Chinas' verwendet" (S. 9). Einen solchen dynastiebilden- 
den Volksstamm hat es nie gegeben. Im Diadochenkrieg um die Nachfolge 
der Qin-Dynastie kam Liu Bang in den Besitz des Feudalstaates Han, der 
seinen Namen wiederum dem gleichnamigen Fluß (Hanjiang oder Han- 
shui) verdankt, und übertrug, wie in der chinesischen Geschichte auch 
sonst üblich, nach dem siegreichen Kampf um die Alleinherrschaft die Be- 
zeichnung seiner territorialen Basis auf das Gesamtreich. Daß die vierhun- 
dertjährige Machtstellung der Han-Dynastie bei den Nachbarvölkern 
dazu führte, daß sich ihr Name mit dem „Chinesischen" schlechthin ver- 
band, belegt nicht nur der japanische Sprachgebrauch, sondern auch die 
Praxis einer Reihe von Fremddynastien (Qidan, Mongolen, Manjus), un- 
terschiedliche Gruppen der von ihnen unterworfenen Völker, vor allem 
aber die Chinesen selbst und ihre Kultur mit dem Begriff „Han" zu be- 
zeichnen. Die der Autorin vermutlich vorschwebende rein ethnische Be- 
deutung ist dagegen eine Angelegenheit der neuesten Zeit, als es darum 
ging, die „Han-Nationalität" als beherrschende Volksgruppe neben den 
„nationalen Minderheiten" unter dem gemeinsamen Dach der „chinesi- 
schen Nation" zu postulieren, und zu diesem Zweck die Fremdbezeich- 
nung in eine Selbstbezeichnung der ethnischen Chinesen umfunktioniert 
wurde. Der japanische Begriff „Kanbun" kommt übrigens erst zu Beginn 
der Meiji-Zeit auf. 

Nicht nur aus sinologischer Sicht hätte man sich bei den Übungssätzen, 
unter denen man zahlreichen Wiedergängern aus dem Beispielschatz ja- 
panischer Kanbun-Schulbücher begegnet, zumindest selektive Quellen- 
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angaben gewünscht, jedenfalls dort, wo es sich um wahrhaft geflügelte 
Worte aus den Klassikern der Philosophie, der Geschichtsschreibung und 
der Dichtung (Li Bai, Du Fu, Wang Wei) handelt, bei denen man damit 
rechnen kann, daß sie immer wieder als Zitate in japanischen Texten auf- 
tauchen. Darüber hinaus führt das Fehlen des Zusammenhangs bisweilen 
zu gewissen Schieflagen in den Übersetzungen der Beispielsätze, die 
Brochlos offenbar bewußt in Kauf nimmt, denn sie schreibt im Vorwort: 
„Außerdem orientieren sich die Ubersetzungen und Erläuterungen direkt 
an den durch die Sätze vorgegebenen Inhalten und lassen grammatische 
oder semantische Nuancen außer acht, die sich nur im ursprünglichen 
größeren Kontext ergeben würden ..." (S. 8). Das scheint mir doch ein sehr 
problematisches Verfahren und durch die didaktische Absicht nicht ge- 
rechtfertigt. [§ iMJj'fä. Tomo ari enpö yori kitarn ließe sich theoretisch 
zwar wirklich mit „Ich habe einen Freund und der kommt [auch] aus der 
Ferne" (S. 137). übersetzen. Allerdings handelt es sich hier um eine Phrase 
aus dem ersten und berühmtesten Abschnitt des Lnnyii, und daher fällt 
natürlich sofort auf, daß der Schluß des Satzes (^f/ffi^^ mata tanoshika- 
razu ya; Rongo 1985: 17) einfach weggelassen wurde. Zieht man ihn in 
Rechnung, verschiebt sich die Bedeutung nicht unerheblich, wobei das 
von der Verfasserin ergänzte „auch" hier ganz fehl am Platz ist und viel- 
mehr in den zweiten Satzteil gehört: „Wenn Freunde aus fernen Gegenden 
kommen, ist das nicht auch freudebringend?" Ü jff- ELia! J51ÜL \h Keishö sude 
ni sugu banchö no yama übersetzt Brochlos mit: „Ein leichtes Boot hat die 
Felsschluchten rasch passiert" bzw. „Ein leichtes Boot fährt schnell durch 
die vielfach aneinandergereihten Berge" (S. 133). Von „rasch" oder 
„schnell" ist aber im Text nicht die Rede, sondern von „schon" oder „be- 
reits", was allein schon auf die Abhängigkeit von einer vorausgegangenen 
Aussage hinweist. Die kleinste Einheit im chinesischen Gedicht, und aus 
einem solchen stammt das Zitat, ist nämlich nicht die Einzelzeile, sondern 
der Doppelvers, der in seiner Gesamtheit gelesen werden muß. In diesem 
Fall ergibt sich aus dem genannten Kontext, daß uns der Dichter (es han- 
delt sich um Li Bai und seinen Vierzeiler „Morgens von Baidicheng auf- 
brechend" ^.f* pj ; Li 1985: 1022) wohl vielmehr sagen wollte: „Noch 
ist an beiden Ufern das Affengeschrei nicht verhallt, da ist mein leichtes 
Boot bereits an zehntausend Bergen vorübergeschossen." 

Die durchaus „unjapanische" /czm<io/a*-Lesung, die allen in Lektion 1 
aufgestellten Syntaxregeln widerspricht und die ursprüngliche Zeichen- 
folge ohne Umstellung des Prädikats beibehält, wäre übrigens durchaus 
eines Kommentars wert gewesen. An ihr hätte sich zeigen lassen, daß die 
Lesung von kanshi etwas anderen Konventionen folgt als die von Prosa- 
texten (so wird hier etwa die Zäsur respektiert, die im Sieben-Wort-Vers 
zwischen das vierte und fünfte Zeichen fällt). Doch eine Erörterung von 
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Textsorten und der damit zusammenhängenden stilistischen Unterschie- 
de liegt notgedrungen jenseits des Umfangs der vorliegenden Einführung. 
Daß die einzigen zusammenhängenden Textbeispiele vergleichsweise 
trockene Annaleneinträge und Aktenstücke aus dem thematischen Um- 
kreis von Brochlos' Arbeit über Grundherrschaft in Japan sind (Brochlos 
2001), mag man bedauern, stellt aber eine legitime Beschränkung dar an- 
gesichts der Tatsache, daß Repräsentativität auf diesem engen Raum oh- 
nehin nicht herzustellen ist. Wer nach der Lektüre des genannten Werkes 
schon immer wissen wollte, was genau es mit dem Pferd auf sich hatte, 
das Fujii Shigemoto am 14. 11. des Jahres Köhei 2 (1059) dem Tödaiji statt 
der regulären Pachtabgabe lieferte (Brochlos 2001: 145, 205), findet hier die 
Quelle im originalen Wortlaut (S. 107). 

Bevor der Detailmäkelei endlich ein Ende gesetzt werden soll, hier nur 
noch zwei marginale Punkte: Den Beispielsatz Ü^tÜl^^i ... So Shin 
Shin no ö ni yüzeishite ... etc. übersetzt Brochlos: „Soshin [d.i. So Shin] hielt 
vor dem Kaiser [d.i. König] von Shin eine Rede ..." (S. 145; Einfügungen in 
Klammern von mir). Chinesische Personennamen und Geographica müs- 
sen im kakikudashibun selbstverständlich japanisch gelesen, sollten in der 
Übersetzung jedoch in ihrer chinesischen Form, also als „Su Qin" und „Kö- 
nig von Qin", angeführt werden (übrigens bezeichnet yüzei nicht einfach 
„eine Rede halten" 1 , sondern die Tätigkeit der von Hof zu Hof ziehenden 
Politikberater der ausgehenden „Zeit der kämpfenden Staaten", von de- 
nen Meister Su einer der prominentesten war; sinngemäß, wenn auch 
noch nicht druckreif wäre daher zu paraphrasieren: „Su Qin kam im Laufe 
seiner Tätigkeit als peripatetischer Strategielehrer an den Hof von Qin 
und legte dem König seine Theorien dar..."). Schließlich sei noch darauf 
hingewiesen, daß sich an einigen wenigen Stellen falsche Schriftzeichen in 
den Text eingeschlichen haben (so S. 24: zweimal statt ^ - der Fluch 
der Kurzzeichen; übrigens wird die Verteilung von Kurz- und Langzei- 
chen nicht ganz einheitlich gehandhabt; S. 84: zweimal M statt M ; S. 112- 
113: dreimal 0 statt FÜ - so im Glossar der „Hilfszeichen"; in den darstel- 
lenden Kapiteln findet diese wichtige Anzeige der direkten Rede und der 
mit ihr verbundene typische Sinizismus, sie wie in der ubiquitären Lunyu- 
Formel shi notamawaku [Der Meister sprach...] auch im kakikudashibun dem 
Zitat voran- statt nachzustellen, keine Erwähnung). 

Doch all das sind Nebensächlichkeiten, die weder Zweck und Anliegen 
des Werkes wirklich berühren noch seinen Wert als klar und eingängig 
strukturiertes, praxisbezogenes und eminent nützliches Lehrbuch schmä- 
lern, zu dessen Vorteilen auch ein intensives Eingehen auf den konkreten 



Brochlos erläutert allerdings richtig: „ . . . in der Regel zu politisch-strategischen 
Fragen des Staates ..." 
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Lern- und Verständnisprozeß gehört. Wenn er dem Schüler eine Ecke an- 
gebe, war Konfuzius streng genug zu betonen, und dieser ihm nicht von 
sich aus die anderen drei Ecken nennen könne, wiederhole er den Stoff 
nicht: Ichigü o agete kore ni shimeshi, sangü o motte kaerazareba, sunawachi ma- 
tasezaru nari (Rongo 1985: S. 92). Brochlos zögert nicht, uns alle vier Ecken 
zu nennen, und Kanbun-Studierende, -Dozenten und -Autodidakten wer- 
den noch lange davon profitieren. 
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das Prosperieren von Tokyo" (Tokyo hanjö ki). Eine Gattung der 
topograjischen Literatur Japans und ihre Bilder von Tokyo 
(1832-1958). München: Iudicium, 2004, 380 S., 38,00 € 

Besprochen von Stephan Köhn 

Trotz der immer stärker werdenden Forderung nach Interdisziplinarität in 
der Forschung verhaften gerade traditionelle Wissenschaftsdisziplinen, 
wie es die japanische „Nationalliteratur" (kokiibungaku) wohl besonders 
eindrucksvoll zeigt, weiterhin in ihren klar abgesteckten Territorien. Ver- 
meintliche Gattungsbezeichnungen, die meist jeglicher Definition entbeh- 
rend unreflektiert an nachfolgende Wissenschaftlerinnengenerationen 
weitertradiert werden, bestimmen zunächst darüber, welche Textsorten 
überhaupt zum Gegenstand wissenschaftlichen Arbeitens erkoren wer- 
den (vgl. Köhn 2000). Ein nicht zu bändigender Drang zur Kanonisierung 
der japanischen Literatur verhindert dann meist noch, daß den zumindest 
gattungstechnisch in Frage kommenden Arbeiten nicht kanonisierter Au- 
toren überhaupt Beachtung geschenkt wird. Und eine sehr starke zeitliche 
Segmentierung, die aufgrund des hohen Grades der Spezialisierung in Ja- 
pan erforderlich ist, um nicht als wissenschaftlich „unseriös" zu gelten, ist 
dann schließlich noch dafür verantwortlich, daß nur selten größere Zu- 
sammenhänge oder Entwicklungslinien innerhalb bestimmter Textsorten 
aufgedeckt werden. 1 Umso erfreulicher ist es daher, daß die vorliegende 
Arbeit die große Chance einer westlichen „Außenperspektive" nutzt und 
mit einem bislang sowohl von der Literaturwissenschaft als auch von der 
Geschichtswissenschaft vernachlässigten Korpus sachliterarischer Texte 
(sog. „topografische Literatur") wissenschaftliches Neuland betritt, in- 
dem die Entstehung und der Wandel eines Diskurses aufgezeigt wird, der 
vor allem in den letzten Jahren in den apokalyptischen Szenarien so man- 
cher Manga und Anime 2 eine immer größere Rolle zu spielen begann: die 
Funktion der Megapolis Tokyo. Doch nun zu den Kapiteln im einzelnen. 

In der umfangreichen Einleitung, dem ersten von insgesamt 9 Kapiteln, 
gibt die Autorin zunächst einen Uberblick über den Untersuchungsgegen- 
stand und seine Einbettung in die gegenwärtige Forschung. Ausgangs- 
punkt der Überlegungen bildet hierbei die Ambivalenz des Stadt-Diskur- 
ses, die wie folgt charakterisiert wird: 

1 Vgl. zu dieser Problematik z.B. Hijiya-Kirschnereit (1990). 

2 Vgl. z. B. die Beiträge in der Sondernummer der Zeitschrift Eureka aus dem Jahr 
1997, die dem Manga-Zeichner Ötomo Katsuhiro gewidmet war. 
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Tokyos Funktionen als Stadt sind auf zwei Ebenen zu betrachten, die 
miteinander verwoben sind und den Diskurs über Tokyo formieren: 
Zum einen ist Tökyö Hauptstadt und somit Symbol für den National- 
staat, zum anderen ist Tökyö eine Stadt, die wie jede andere als sozia- 
ler Raum fungiert. (S. 18) 

In den nachfolgenden Ausführungen wird das Spannungsverhältnis, in 
dem sich der Tökyö-Diskurs befand und befindet, überzeugend vorge- 
stellt: eine umfassende Nationalisierungswelle, die als Reaktion auf die 
sukzessive Modernisierung seit der Meiji-Restauration weite Teile des 
kulturellen Lebens erfaßt hatte, ein immer stärker werdender wehmütiger 
Blick zurück in die Beschaulichkeit der Edo-Zeit sowie einige epochale Er- 
eignisse wie z.B. das Kantö-Erdbeben des Jahres 1923 als kathartische 
Wendepunkte der Stadt Tökyö und des mit ihr verbundenen Diskurses. 
Die Autorin zeigt dabei, daß die bisherige Stadtforschung sich fast aus- 
schließlich auf ausgewählte Tökyö-bezogene Erzählprosa kanonisierter 
Autoren seit der Meiji-Zeit gestützt hat (S. 39), obwohl außerhalb dieses 
Kanons ein bei weitem größeres Untersuchungskorpus zur Verfügung 
steht. Anhand sogenannter hanjöki [Aufzeichnungen über das Prosperie- 
ren], einer bislang nicht weiter berücksichtigten Gruppe topographischer 
Hybridtexte, die „seit Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts bis in die Gegenwart den 
Prozess der Modernisierung Japans, in dessen Zentrum Tökyö steht" 
(S. 49) dokumentieren, soll daher ein von der bisher im Mittelpunkt der 
Forschung stehenden, verklärenden Prosa abweichender, gegebenenfalls 
korrigierend wirkender Zugang zu Tökyö ermöglicht werden. Als Unter- 
suchungskorpus dienen der Autorin insgesamt sechs, in dem Zeitraum 
1832 bis 1958 entstandene hanjöki, die das Spannungsfeld zwischen „na- 
tionalstaatlichen Ansprüchen" und „tatsächlichem (Alltags-)Leben" (S. 
51) veranschaulichen sollen. Diese Auswahl erscheint jedoch nur bedingt 
plausibel, da - wie auch von der Autorin erwähnt (S. 23 und S. 81) - zum 
einen die olympischen Spiele 1964 sowohl hinsichtlich der Stadtentwick- 
lung als auch hinsichtlich der nationalen Identitätenbildung von zentraler 
Bedeutung waren (vgl. Tagsold 2002) und zum anderen auch in späteren 
Jahren noch nachweislich neue hanjöki erschienen (vgl. S. 48). Ein Aus- 
schluß dieser Werke aus der intendierten Untersuchung erscheint somit 
befremdlich. 

In Kapitel 2: „Hanjöki und Tökyö hanjö ki" erfolgt eine nähere Begriffsbe- 
stimmung. Zur Zielgruppe der Tökyö hanjö ki erklärt die Autorin, daß sich 
die Texte „an alle Bewohner Tokyos, die Neuzugezogenen ebenso wie die 
Alteingesessenen" (S. 57) wenden, und bemerkt hierzu, daß nicht eine 
Wiedergabe der Komplexität der Stadt im Vordergrund steht, sondern ge- 
rade deren Reduktion auf eine erfaßbare Dimension (S. 58) . Wesentlich für 
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das Verständnis und die Konzeption der hanjöki seien die meisho, berühm- 
te Orte, die einen Namen haben und aufgrund ihrer Beschreibungskon- 
ventionen zu einem Allgemeinwissen, einer Matrix der (Stadt-)Geschichte 
geworden sind (S. 67). Die Autorin verweist dabei zurecht auf die Proto- 
typen der Tokyo hanjö ki in der Edo-Zeit, wie z.B. das Edo meisho zue oder 
Edo meisho ki 3 , und konstatiert: „Die Tokyo hanjö ki können als eine Gattung 
von Stadtführern bzw. Stadtbeschreibungen betrachtet werden, deren An- 
fänge sich bis in die früheste Edo-Zeit zurückverfolgen lassen" (S. 62). We- 
sentlich für diese Form der Stadtbeschreibung sei, daß neben einer Ver- 
mittlung von Fakten vor allem Zeit- und Kulturkritik, d.h. Sonnen- und 
Schattenseiten des Prosperierens (hanjö), im Mittelpunkt stehen. Als wei- 
tere Charakteristika dieser Gattung kennzeichnet die Autorin einen fin- 
gierten Ich-Erzähler, häufig in Personalunion mit dem Autor (S. 77), eine 
pejorative Haltung des Autors (mnyö no hito) als Erbe Edo-zeitlicher Un- 
terhaltungsliteratur (gesaku), die eine volksnahe Perspektive der Beschrei- 
bung erlaube (S. 79f.), sowie ein weitgehend geographisches Verhaften an 
dem ehemaligen Kerngebiet Edos bei den Ortsrundgängen späterer Tokyo 
hanjö ki (S. 81f.). Gerade in Anbetracht der mehrfach angesprochenen Un- 
schärfe japanischer Gattungsbezeichnungen hätte die Autorin hier am 
Ende des Kapitels mit einer Zusammenfassung der genannten Charakte- 
ristika zu einer griffigen Gattungsdefinition zweifelsohne für nachfolgen- 
de westliche Forscherinnen ein wichtiges Zeichen setzen können. 

In den anschließenden sechs Kapiteln (Kapitel 3 bis 8) erfolgt die Unter- 
suchung der einzelnen Werke. Nachdem in Kapitel 3: „Das Edo hanjöki 
(Aufzeichnungen über das Prosperieren von Edo)" der Klassiker der han- 
jöki aus den Jahren 1832-36 mit seiner Schilderung des bunten, sich jedoch 
immer weiter von konfuzianischer Gelehrsamkeit entfernenden Treibens 
in Edo vorgestellt worden ist, verdeutlicht Kapitel 4: „Das Tokyo shin hanjö 
ki (Neue Aufzeichnungen über das Prosperieren von Tokyo)" die Verän- 
derungen des Tökyö-Diskurses anhand dieses 1874-76 entstandenen Wer- 
kes: die Einflüsse des durch die Meiji-Restauration eingeleiteten Moderni- 
sierungsprozesses auf das Alltagsleben, die plötzliche Realisierung 
westlicher Bauprojekte und das neue Stadtleben der Bewohner, das noch 
von den positiven Auswirkungen des Prosperierens geprägt war. 



3 Hierbei hätten jedoch der Vollständigkeit halber auch Werke wie das Töto saijiki 
[Jahreszeitenfeste in der Osthauptstadt], das vom selben Autor (Saitö Yukinari) 
wie das Edo meisho zue stammt und in der Anlage, trotz der jahreszeitlichen An- 
ordnung, ebenfalls wie eine Topographie zu lesen ist, Erwähnung finden sol- 
len, zumal die Autorin auf S. 218 auf saijiki zu sprechen kommt. Eine der weni- 
gen Kurzbeschreibungen in deutscher Sprache findet sich bei Paulat (2003). 
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In Kapitel 5: „Das Saishin Tokyo hanjö ki (Neueste Aufzeichnungen über 
das Prosperieren von Tokyo)" zeigt die Autorin dann die ersten entschei- 
denden Veränderungen im Tökyö-Diskurs auf. Als zentrale Themen die- 
ses 1903 veröffentlichten Werkes konstatiert sie 1.) den besonderen Le- 
bensstil der Bewohner, 2.) die Herausbildung der „Tökyö-Identität" und 
3.) die Kritik an der Umweltverschmutzung (S. 125), Themenbereiche also, 
die in ähnlicher Form auch in zeitgenössischen westlichen Stadt-Diskur- 
sen eine wichtige Rolle gespielt hatten. Migration und Umweltverschmut- 
zung verdeutlichen als wesentliche Einflußfaktoren auf das soziale und 
kulturelle Leben in Tokyo nicht nur die ganze Ambivalenz des zuvor noch 
unreflektiert begrüßten Fortschritts, sondern führen auch, so die Autorin, 
zur Ausbildung eines neuen Topos der hanjöki, da nun Tokyo vor allem 
auch als Ort der sozialen Frage und der Krise verstanden wird (S. 141). 

Mit dem in Kapitel 6: „Das Töto shin hanjö ki (Neue Aufzeichnungen 
über das Prosperieren der östlichen Hauptstadt)" untersuchten Werk des 
Jahres 1918 wird die Fortführung dieses Topos aufgezeigt. Die soziale Kri- 
se mündet hier nun in Fragen der Identitätsfindung und der sozialen Un- 
gerechtigkeit als die unleugbaren Schattenseiten der meiji-zeitlichen Mo- 
dernisierung. Tokyo wird als Stadt der Veränderung interpretiert, so daß 
der Vergangenheit als einer möglichen Konstante eine zentrale Rolle zu- 
kommt. Die Autorin verweist auf den hohen Anteil der in diesem Werk zi- 
tierten historischen Persönlichkeiten und Begebenheiten und sieht in die- 
sem gesteigerten historischen Interesse die „Suche nach Räumen der 
Erinnerung in Zeiten kollektiven Vergessens" (S. 167), eine Wehmut, die 
den Ubergang von der Stadt des Wassers (Edo mit seinen Kanälen) zur 
Stadt des Landes (Tokyo mit seinen Landaufschüttungen) beklagt. 

Der Vergangenheitsbezug gewinnt nun in Kapitel 7: „Das Dai Tokyo han- 
jö ki (Aufzeichnungen über das Prosperieren von Groß-Tökyö)" eine neue 
Dimension. Vor dem Hintergrund des Kantö-Erdbebens 1923, das als Wen- 
depunkt der Moderne eine äußerst ambivalente Funktion erfüllt, beleuch- 
tet die Autorin die neue Qualität des „Rückblicks" in diesem 1928 verfaß- 
ten Werk. Da die Wurzeln Edos weitgehend ausgelöscht worden sind, 
dient hier nun die Meiji-Zeit als neuer historischer Bezugspunkt, und die 
verschiedenen Beiträge der insgesamt 18 Autoren, von denen einige zu 
„den" Klassikern der japanischen Moderne zählen (Akutagawa Ryü- 
nosuke, Izumi Kyöka oder Shimazaki Töson), leisten hierbei alle ihren Bei- 
trag für eine kollektive, persönliche Erinnerungsarbeit (S. 213), welche das 
(kulturelle) Stadtleben vor dem Erdbeben lebendig werden lassen will. 

In Kapitel 8: „Das Tokyo hanjö ki (Aufzeichnungen über das Prosperieren 
von Tokyo)" wird mit einem Werk aus dem Jahre 1958 das letzte hanjöki 
des von der Autorin festgelegten Betrachtungszeitraumes untersucht. Wa- 
ren es zuvor die Auswirkungen des Erdbebens, so sind es nun die ameri- 
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kanische Besatzungszeit und der Wirtschaftsaufschwung der Nachkriegs- 
zeit, die als historische Einflußgrößen von Belang sind. Die Autorin 
konstatiert 1.) die Verschmutzung, 2.) die Veränderung der Lebensge- 
wohnheiten und 3.) das Wachstum der Stadt als die drei zentralen The- 
men. Der Rundgang konzentriert sich dabei auf Orte, an denen der Trans- 
formationsprozeß des neuen, modernen Tokyo spürbar wird. Die 
Traditionsverbundenheit zu edo-zeitlichen Topographien und frühen han- 
jöki läßt das Werk dabei als „Chronik der Transformation Tokyos von einer 
,Stadt des Wassers' in eine , Stadt des Landes'" (S. 269) erscheinen, die 
„wie eine Klammer den Zeitraum zwischen der Meiji-Zeit [...] und der 
Nachkriegszeit [...]" (S. 275) umfaßt, wobei historisch einschneidende Zä- 
suren wie das Kantö-Erdbeben oder der Zweite Weltkrieg keine größere 
Relevanz zu besitzen scheinen. 

Das abschließende Kapitel 9: „Zusammenfassung und Ausblicke" läßt 
noch einmal die wichtigsten Ergebnisse der Arbeit Revue passieren. Aus- 
gehend von der Prämisse, daß „[...] der Transformation von Edo [...] in 
Tökyö [...] nicht nur innerhalb der Modernisierungsgeschichte Japans, 
sondern auch im japanischen Schrifttum eine zentrale Rolle zukomm [e]" 
(S. 277), konstatiert die Autorin zwei zentrale Bilder von Tökyö: einmal 
das „Labor der japanischen Moderne" und andererseits den „persönli- 
chen Lebens- und Erinnerungsraum". Den Tökyö hanjö ki kommt dabei die 
Funktion einer inoffiziellen Stadtgeschichte zu, d.h. einer „Chronik eines 
radikalen Wandels und der Verluste" (S. 283), in der meist aus einer 
(männlichen) Ich-Perspektive heraus das durch meisho strukturierte Stadt- 
gebiet zu Fuß erschlossen wird und sukzessive die zunehmenden Schat- 
tenseiten einer prosperierenden Stadt wie Tökyö verdeutlicht werden. So- 
weit zum Inhalt der einzelnen Kapitel. 

Mit der vorliegenden Studie zeichnet die Autorin sehr überzeugend 
die Entstehung und Entwicklung eines Diskurses nach, der auf weite Tei- 
le des kulturellen Lebens nachhaltig gewirkt hat. Indem eine bislang ver- 
nachlässigte Textsorte über die üblichen Zeitzäsuren der japanischen (Li- 
teratur-)Geschichtsschreibung hinaus untersucht wurde, konnte 
wissenschaftliches Neuland betreten und konnten Entwicklungslinien 
aufgezeigt werden, die das ambivalente Spannungsverhältnis zwischen 
der alten (Edo) und der neuen Hauptstadt (Tökyö) verdeutlichen. Auch 
wenn der Untersuchungsteil (Kapitel 3-8), der rund zwei Drittel der Stu- 
die ausmacht, von seinem Aufbau her auf den ersten Blick recht schema- 
tisch anmutet, so versteht es die Autorin doch souverän durch Einbezie- 
hung der zum Verständnis erforderlichen zeitgenössischen Kontexte und 
Diskurse (sowohl japanischer als auch westlicher) die ganze Komplexität 
des Tökyö-Diskurses unter Wahrung der allgemeinen Verständlichkeit 
herauszuarbeiten. 
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Als Monita wären zum Abschluß, will man ihnen überhaupt soviel Ge- 
wicht beimessen, neben den bereits oben angesprochenen Punkten, d.h. 
eine nur begrenzt nachvollziehbare Einschränkung des Untersuchungs- 
zeitraums bis zum Jahr 1958 und das Fehlen einer deutlich formulierten 
Gattungsdefinition der (Tokyo) hanjöki, welche die marode Landschaft ja- 
panischer Gattungsbegrifflichkeiten sicherlich bereichert hätte, der leicht 
überarbeitungsbedürftige Anhang zu nennen, in dem sich an mehreren 
Stellen die Lesung nicht mit den Schriftzeichen deckt, z.B. Jinböchö 
(S. 354) oder Kaikyü tösö sh[ von Rtl&lS^fra (ebd.), oder aber kleine Unge- 
nauigkeiten bei den Namenslesungen auftreten, z.B. Santo Kyösan (= 
Kyözan, S. 363) oder Ötomo Katsuhirö (= Katsuhiro, S. 362), geringfügige 
Fehlerquellen, die in dieser Form auch im Haupttext zu finden sind. 

Gerade in Zeiten, in denen die kritische Hinterf ragung von Traditionen 
und die Reflexion über Kontinuität und Diskontinuität immer stärker in 
den Mittelpunkt einer modernen Japan-Forschung rücken und rücken 
müssen, 4 leisten Studien wie die vorliegende einen wesentlichen Beitrag 
zur kritischen Neubewertung der meist unreflektiert tradierten japani- 
schen Kulturgeschichte und verdeutlichen dabei einmal mehr die große 
Chance, die nach wie vor in einer westlichen Japan-Forschung liegen 
kann. 
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4 Vgl. zu diesem Problem innerhalb des japanischen Manga-Diskurses z.B. Köhn 
(2002). 
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schaften" des „malenden Reporters" Tani Bunchö (1763-1840). 
Bern: Lang, 2003. 223, 98 S v 57,90 € 

Besprochen von Ursula Flache 



Mit diesem Werk legt Khanh Trinh ihre Dissertation vor, die im Jahr 2000 
von der Philosophischen Fakultät der Universität Zürich angenommen 
wurde. Dem Titel entsprechend, stehen Darstellungen realer Orte, also das 
Genre der shinkeizu, und der Maler Tani Bunchö im Mittelpunkt ihrer Stu- 
die. Trinh hat bewußt nicht die schon häufiger untersuchten Künstler der 
Kansai-Region gewählt, sondern mit Tani Bunchö einen Künstler aus Edo 
als Fallbeispiel genommen. Der Aufbau des Buches ist sehr ausgewogen. 
Das erste Viertel behandelt Bunchös Biographie, das zweite Viertel ver- 
folgt die Entwicklung des Begriffs shinkeizu in China, Korea und Japan, 
und die verbleibende Hälfte ist Bunchös Darstellungen realer Orte gewid- 
met. Ein tabellarischer Lebenslauf Bunchös und ein umfangreicher Bildteil 
von 98 Seiten mit schwarzweißen Abbildungen schließen das Buch ab. Es 
ist kein Register beigegeben, was angesichts der überschaubaren Länge 
des Werkes vertretbar ist. 

Bei der Behandlung von Bunchös Lebensweg beschränkt sich Trinh auf 
die für ihr Thema notwendigen Angaben und verweist für ausführlichere 
Informationen auf bereits vorliegenden Arbeiten, wie die von Chance 
(1986) oder Mori (1971). Trinh liefert ein kompaktes Portrait des facetten- 
reichen Künstlers Tani Bunchö, indem sie die zahlreichen Impulse für sei- 
nen eklektischen Malstil zwar nur kurz zusammenfassend, aber dennoch 
überzeugend darstellt. Sein Lehrmeister Katö Bunrei (1706-1782), seine 
Kontakte zu den Literatenzirkeln und seine Bekanntschaft mit anderen 
Künstlern, sowohl in Edo als auch in der Kansai-Region, werden gleicher- 
maßen behandelt. Besonderes Augenmerk finden die Einflüsse der Male- 
rei im westlichen Stil auf Bunchös Werk und die Bedeutung von Bunchös 
Patron Matsudaira Sadanobu (1758-1829). Denn gerade in seinen Darstel- 
lungen realer Orte, die teilweise als Auftragsarbeiten für Sadanobu ent- 
standen, hat Bunchö immer wieder Techniken der westlichen Maltraditi- 
on miteinbezogen. 

Bei der Behandlung der Entwicklung des Begriffs shinkeizu grenzt Trinh 
diesen zunächst formal von verwandten Genres, wie sansniga [Land- 
schaftsbild], fükeiga [Landschaftsbild im westlich beeinflußten Stil] oder 
meishoe [Bild einer literarisch berühmten Landschaft], ab. Wichtig ist in 
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diesem Zusammenhang, daß in shinkeizu dargestellte Landschaften real 
existieren und auch realitätsnah abgebildet werden, gleichzeitig jedoch 
eine künstlerische Gestaltung vorliegt, was sie wiederum von kartogra- 
phischen Darstellungen unterscheidet. 

Als wörtliche Übersetzung von shinkeizu nennt Trinh zwar „Bilder wah- 
rer Landschaften" (S. 55), verwendet jedoch, wie im Titel ihres Buches, 
konsequent die Ubersetzung „Darstellung realer Orte". Damit setzt sie 
sich deutlich von der von Melinda Takeuchi eingeführten Bezeichnung 
true viezu [Wahre Ansichten] ab (vgl. S. 55, Fußnote 3), ohne jedoch Gründe 
für diese Entscheidung zu nennen. Da meishoe, also Darstellungen realer, 
in der Dichtung besungener Orte, in enger Beziehung zum Genre der shin- 
keizu, d.h. der Darstellungen realer, aber nicht literarisch verankerter Orte, 
stehen, widmet Trinh der Entwicklung des Genres meishoe ein Unterkapi- 
tel. Dieses stellt jedoch eher einen Exkurs dar, da es für den Verlauf der Ar- 
gumentation nicht unbedingt notwendig ist. 

Ausgehend von den gegensätzlichen Positionen der sehr weit gefaßten 
Verwendung des Begriffs shinkeizu bei Tsuji Nobuo (1987) und der aus- 
schließlich auf die Künstlergruppe um Ike Taiga beschränkten Verwen- 
dung dieses Begriffs bei Melinda Takeuchi (1989 und 1992), verfolgt Trinh 
die Entwicklung des Terminus shinkeizu in China, Korea und Japan und 
kommt zu neuen Ansichten über Verwendung und Bedeutung des Be- 
griffs. 

Trinh führt aus, daß in der chinesischen Malerei theorie der Begriff zhen- 
jing [Wahre Landschaft] nicht die Darstellung einer wirklichen Landschaft 
bezeichnet, sondern die Forderung an den Künstler meint, das wahre We- 
sen einer Szenerie zu erfassen. Zudem wird der Begriff nur einmal im 10. 
Jahrhundert von Jing Hao in seinem Essay Bifaji [Notizen über die Gesetze 
des Pinsels] verwendet. Erstaunlicherweise treten dagegen in Korea und 
Japan ab Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts parallel die Begriffe chin'gyöng (in den 
Schreibungen „Wahre Landschaft /Ansicht" und „Wahre Grenze /Reich") 
und shinkeizu sehr häufig in Erscheinung. Dabei fallen in Korea sowohl 
subjektive Darstellungen berühmter, realer Orte als auch realitätsnahe Ab- 
bildungen unter die Bezeichnung chin'gyöng. Für Japan zeigt Trinh zwei 
Richtungen innerhalb des Genres shinkeizu auf, die sie in Anlehnung an 
die beiden Strömungen der Kansai nanga und Kantö nanga [Südliche Male- 
rei im Kansai- bzw. Kantö-Stil] als Kansai shinkei und Kantö shinkei bezeich- 
net. Als Hauptvertreter des Kansai shinkei zählt sie die Gruppe der Litera- 
tenmaler um Ike Taiga mit ihren vom Stil der chinesischen Süd-Schule 
geprägten subjektiven Landschaftsdarstellungen. Hauptvertreter des 
Kantö shinkei ist die Gruppe um Tani Bunchö mit einem stilistischen Eklek- 
tizismus, der auf eine objektive, realitätsnahe Landschaftsdarstellung ab- 
zielte. Außerdem weist Trinh den überraschenden Umstand nach, daß 
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zwar der Ursprung des Begriffes shinkei in den theoretischen Schriften der 
Kansai-Gruppe zu finden ist, jedoch die Bezeichnung keinen Eingang in 
Titel oder Signaturen dieser Künstlergruppe fand. Dagegen tauchen die 
beiden Zeichen shinkei in Titeln oder Signaturen von Werken der Kantö- 
Gruppe mehrfach auf, in den theoretischen Schriften dieses Künstlerkrei- 
ses finden sie erstaunlicherweise aber keine Erwähnung. 

Im Hauptteil ihres Buches diskutiert Trinh die shinkeizn im Werk Tani 
Bunchös vor dem Hintergrund ihrer bisherigen Argumentation und gibt 
dafür vier Beispiele. Als erstes Beispiel analysiert sie die Querrolle Köyö 
tanshö zu [Bilder einer Reise jenseits der Pflicht und zu den landschaftli- 
chen Sehenswürdigkeiten] aus formaler, technischer und stilistischer 
Sicht. Die Schilderung der Entstehung dieses Werkes gibt auch gleichzei- 
tig die Erklärung für den Untertitel des Buches: Köyö tanshö zu war eine 
Auftragsarbeit für Matsudaira Sadanobu. Bunchö begleitete seinen Patron 
als eine Art „malender Reporter" auf einer offiziellen Inspektionsreise 
und hatte dabei die Aufgabe, die landschaftlichen Sehenswürdigkeiten 
festzuhalten. Bunchös innovativer Malstil wird besonders deutlich bei der 
Abgrenzung von Köyö tanshö zu zu vergleichbaren Bildserien und in der 
beeindruckenden Auflistung von Kopien und nachempfundenen bzw. da- 
von inspirierten Arbeiten anderer Künstler. 

Als zweites Fallbeispiel zieht Trinh die Bilder, die Bunchö von den Dai- 
myö-Gärten in Edo zeichnete, heran. Dazu gibt sie zunächst einen kurzen 
Abriß zur Konzeption der Gartenanlagen und zum Genre des teienga [Gar- 
tendarstellung] als neuer Untergruppe des meishoe. Neben kartographi- 
schen Gartendarstellungen gibt es auch solche in künstlerischer Darstel- 
lungsweise, die damit zu den shinkeizu gezählt werden können. 
Anschließend folgt eine ausführliche Diskussion von Bunchös Bildern drei- 
er Daimyö-G artenanlagen (Yöon'en des Daimyö der Provinz Shirakawa, 
Aoyama ensö des Daimyö der Provinz Kii, Toyama-Garten des Daimyö der 
Provinz Owari). Auch hier weist Trinh Ähnlichkeiten zwischen Bunchös 
Bildern und vergleichbaren Werken, wie denen seines Schülers Hoshino 
Bunryö (1789-1829) oder denen von Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841), nach. 

Als drittes Beispiel dienen die beiden Querrollen Kumano shükö zukan 
[Bilder einer Schiffsreise durch die Region Kumano]. Bei der Diskussion 
dieses Werkes wird besonderes Augenmerk auf die stilistischen Besonder- 
heiten in der Darstellungsweise gerichtet, die es von anderen Darstellun- 
gen einer Flußlandschaft unterscheiden. Zu diesen Besonderheiten gehö- 
ren der distanzierte, sehr hoch angesetzte Blickwinkel und der für Bunchö 
so typische eklektische Malstil. Zusätzlich fügt Trinh hier noch einen Ex- 
kurs zum Thema Kumano in der japanischen Literatur und Malerei ein, 
der zwar interessante Informationen vermittelt, für die Diskussion der Bil- 
der aber unerheblich ist. 
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Als viertes und letztes Beispiel greift Trinh einzelne Werke Bunchös aus 
der späten Bunka- und Bunsei-Periode auf, an denen sich der Übergang in 
Bunchös Malstil vom shinkei [Wahre Landschaft] zum shinshö [Herz-Bild] 
aufzeigen läßt. Trinh übernimmt damit zwei Begriffe, die Köno Motoaki 
(1987) eingeführt hat und die die Entwicklung vom „dokumentarisch-un- 
persönlichen zum evokativ-persönlichen Bildausdruck" (S. 141) bezeich- 
nen. Zu den diskutierten Bildern zählen Darstellungen der Inselland- 
schaft Matsushima, des Sumida-Flusses sowie weitere Spätwerke. Im 
Schlußwort faßt Trinh ihre Analyse nochmals zusammen, was zwar nicht 
ohne Redundanzen ist, aber dem eiligen Leser, der sich kurz über den In- 
halt informieren will, alle nötigen Ergebnisse vermittelt. 

Zusammenfassend kann man sagen, daß es sich um eine sehr speziali- 
sierte und detailreiche Analyse des Themas shinkeizn und der Bilder Tani 
Bunchös in diesem Genre handelt. Gleichzeitig verliert Trinh jedoch nie 
den größeren Zusammenhang mit anderen Werken und Strömungen der 
Zeit aus den Augen. Der schon erwähnte umfangreiche Bildteil ist ein zu- 
sätzliches Plus, da er es dem Leser ermöglicht, alle besprochenen Bilder, 
wenn auch nur als kleinformatige schwarzweiße Abbildungen, selbst zu 
betrachten. Ist Tani Bunchö der „malende Reporter", so ist Khanh Trinh 
die kompetente Kommentatorin auf dieser Bilderreise durch Japan. 
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Besprochen von Isa Ducke 



Hoffnung statt Gewalt: Dem deutschen Publikum ist Murakami Ryü wohl 
in erster Linie durch die Filme „Audition" und „Tokyo Decadence" be- 
kannt (vgl. hierzu Thiele, in Vorbereitung). Von seinen zahlreichen Bü- 
chern wurden bisher nur zwei ins Deutsche übersetzt, und diese auch nur 
auf dem Umweg über das Englische. 1 Die Behandlung schwieriger gesell- 
schaftlicher Fragen mag diese Werke lesens- oder sehenswert machen - 
beide Filme sind preisgekrönt und haben in Europa ein großes Echo ge- 
funden; sie gelten aber als brutal und obszön. Der hier besprochene Ro- 
man „Auszug ins gelobte Land" ist keins von beidem, auch nicht reiße- 
risch; die behandelten Fragen bleiben aber auch einige Jahre nach seiner 
Publikation noch brandaktuell, und das nicht nur in Japan. Das Buch 
stand im Sommer 2000 auf allen Bestsellerlisten in Japan und gab in den 
Medien Anlaß zu breiten Diskussionen über die aktuellen Probleme der 
japanischen Gesellschaft, die Murakami in diesem Buch aufgreift: von 
Schulverweigerung und wirtschaftlicher Rezession bis zu Umweltver- 
schmutzung und Alterung der Gesellschaft. 

Im Zentrum des Romans steht Japans desillusionierte Jugend. Die Me- 
dien zeigen bewaffnete japanische Jugendliche in Afghanistan, die Japan 
den Rücken zukehren, denn „Japan ist doch tot" (S. 12), wie einer von ih- 
nen sagt. Angeregt von diesen Bildern, beginnen japanische Mittelstufen- 
schüler, den inhaltsleeren Drill an ihren Schulen zu kritisieren. Sie bleiben 
zu Tausenden dem Unterricht fern, bis schließlich ganze Schulen verlas- 
sen sind. Die Erwachsenen sorgen sich um die steigende Jugendkrimina- 
lität und suchen vergeblich nach einfachen Erklärungen. Doch sie haben 
den Kontakt zu den Jugendlichen längst verloren: den „einen" Grund für 
die Schulverweigerung gibt es gar nicht, sondern 800.000 verschiedene 
Notsituationen. Ihr Uberlebenswille ist es, der die Jugendlichen dazu 
bringt, sich per Internet zusammenzuschließen, anstatt zur Schule zu ge- 
hen. Sie nutzen die entstandene Freizeit, ihre Kontakte zu Minderheiten 



Es handelt sich um Blaue Linien auf transparenter Haut. Tokio unterm Strich (Rein- 
bek: Rowohlt, 1987) und 69 (Wetzlar: Verlagshaus No. 8, 2000). 
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und Aktivistengruppen und die Verfügbarkeit preiswerter neuer Techno- 
logien, um eine erfolgreiche Online-Nachrichtenagentur, Asunaro, aufzu- 
ziehen. Mit den Gewinnen der Organisation gründen die Protagonisten 
neue, alternative Schulen, in denen sie Lehrer anstellen, die anders sind: 
Individualisten und Rückkehrer aus dem Ausland, die ihrerseits Außen- 
seiter in der japanischen Gesellschaft sind, den Jugendlichen aber das ver- 
mitteln können, was diese lernen wollen. Am Schluß des Buches zieht die 
inzwischen riesige Organisation fast geschlossen nach Hokkaidö, in das 
gelobte Land, in dem es keine Regenzeit gibt. 

Dennoch geht es hier nicht nur um Jugendliche: Die in diese Erzählung 
eingeflochtenen politischen und wirtschaftlichen Themen betreffen auch 
ein älteres Publikum. Beispielsweise propagiert eine Untergruppe von 
Asunaro, die sich Ubasute 2 nennt, die arbeitsuntüchtigen Senioren nach al- 
tem Brauch in den Bergen auszusetzen - nur wer etwas leisten könne, solle 
noch von der Gesellschaft getragen werden. Außerdem werden die nega- 
tiven Auswirkungen der Globalisierung auf die nationalen Währungssy- 
steme das ganze Buch hindurch - zuweilen wohl gewollt langatmig und 
fachsprachlich - diskutiert. Als logische Folge des ausgiebig erläuterten 
Mißtrauens gegenüber dem globalen Wirtschaftssystem geben die Ju- 
gendlichen eine alternative Währung aus. Zugleich übernehmen sie die 
politische Leitung der Region und fördern umweltfreundliche Technolo- 
gien. 

Bei aller Fiktion verweist der Roman doch deutlich auf drängende ge- 
sellschaftliche Probleme im gegenwärtigen Japan. Tatsächlich gehen heute 
nach offiziellen Angaben fast 50.000 schulpflichtige Kinder und Jugendli- 
che in Japan nicht zur Schule (MEXT 2004), und aufsehenerregende Fälle 
von Jugendkriminalität, bis hin zu brutalen Morden, scheinen zuzuneh- 
men. Einen Anstoß für das Buch soll der Fall des 14-jährigen „Köbe-Mör- 
ders" gegeben haben, der 1997 Japan erschütterte. 3 Auch der Umgang mit 
der Alterung der Gesellschaft wird intensiv diskutiert: Statt der früher 
vorgeschlagenen Umsiedlung nach Australien sind heute eher längere 
Pflegeaufenthalte in Thailand als Lösungsmöglichkeit im Gespräch. Und 
für alternative oder Regional-Währungen (chiiki tsüka) interessieren sich 



Der Name bezieht sich auf Legenden, in denen alte Leute (eigentlich alte 
Frauen, uba oder oba) in den Bergen ausgesetzt wurden. 

3 Der 14jährige Junge hatte den abgeschnittenen Kopf seines 11jährigen Opfers 
vor ein Schultor gelegt und in anonymen Briefen weitere Morde angedroht. 
Nachdem er gefaßt und sein Alter bekannt geworden war, äußerte sich Mu- 
rakami in Artikeln und Interviews zur Hoffnungslosigkeit der Jugend und 
kündigte einen Roman zu diesem Lhema an (Asahi Shinbun 27/03/2004: 51). 

4 Vgl. hierzu den Artikel von Ducke und Thoma in diesem Band. 
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nicht nur Bürgerbewegungen, sondern auch Kommunalregierungen, die 
damit z.B. Pflegedienstleistungen erschwinglich machen wollen. 

Murakami antwortet auf diese gesellschaftlichen Probleme mit einer Er- 
örterung der Hoffnung, die ein zentrales Thema des Buches ist: 5 Der japa- 
nische Titel, in englischen Besprechungen zuweilen als „Exodus from a 
country of hope" übersetzt, verweist auf die japanische Bezeichnung für 
das gelobte Land der Bibel, das angestrebte „Land der Hoffnung". In der 
beschriebenen Gegenwart des Romans fehlt diese Hoffnung allerdings. 
„In Japan gibt es alles. Nur keine Hoffnung" (S. 319), stellt einer der ju- 
gendlichen Protagonisten fest. Vielleicht ist es die Betroffenheit, die dieses 
Buch bei Leserinnen und Lesern auslöst und die es mit den früheren Wer- 
ken von Murakami verbindet: Es mag gefälliger geschrieben sein und ein 
journalistisches Potpourri aktueller Themen, von Wirtschaftsthemen über 
Jugendkultur bis zur Informationsgesellschaft, anbieten - aber die Abwe- 
senheit von Hoffnung, die hier postuliert wird, sie scheint das Publikum 
genauso zu treffen und vor den Kopf zu stoßen wie die Gewaltdarstellun- 
gen in Murakamis früheren Büchern. 

Angesichts der nach wie vor relevanten Themen ist es bedauerlich, daß 
der Autor in Deutschland neben seinem bekannteren Namensvetter Mu- 
rakami Haruki fast ganz untergeht - dieses Buch hätte gewiß das Potenti- 
al, eine breitere Leserschaft anzusprechen. Übersetzungen in westliche 
Sprachen sind derzeit leider noch nicht geplant. 
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Hinweise für Autorinnen und Autoren 



Die Japanstudien sind eine jährlich erscheinende Zeitschrift, die gemäß 
dem Forschungsauftrag des Deutschen Instituts für Japanstudien (DIJ) 
wissenschaftlichen Beiträgen zur Kultur, Wirtschaft, Gesellschaft und Po- 
litik des gegenwärtigen Japan sowie dem Bereich der deutsch-japanischen 
Beziehungen vorbehalten ist. Die Zeitschrift steht allen Wissenschaftlerin- 
nen und Wissenschaftlern offen, die sich mit Fragen zu diesen Themenge- 
bieten auseinandersetzen. Ein Refereesystem bürgt für die Qualität der 
zur Publikation angenommenen Beiträge. In jedem Band werden thema- 
tische Schwerpunkte gesetzt; der Einsendeschluß für Beiträge wird zu- 
sammen mit dem jeweiligen Thema vom DIJ festgelegt und bekanntgege- 
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zig Seiten umfassen. Allen Manuskripten sollte eine knappe englische Zu- 
sammenfassung und ein kurzer Lebenslauf beiliegen. Ein Hinweisblatt 
zur formalen Gestaltung von Manuskripten kann unentgeltlich angefor- 
dert werden. 
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